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FOREWORD 


It is gratifying indeed to an organization like the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago when community condi- 
tions about which it is especially concerned become the sub- 
ject for extensive study and research. Paul G. Cressey while 
serving as a case-worker and special investigator for the 
Juvenile Protective Association was requested during the 
summer of 1925 to report upon the new and then quite un- 
familiar “dosed dance halls.” This book is in a sense the 
outgrowth of those assignments. While our interpretation 
of the taxi-dance hall problem may not coindde entirely 
with Mr. Cressey’s, this possibility does not make us less 
appredative of the great contribution he has made. 

Mr. Cressey’s initial investigations revealed, as do other 
studies, the complexities which social agendes face in the 
urban situation, when in the interests of young people they 
are called upon to control and regulate doubtful social cen- 
ters. His reports indicated dearly that certain amusement 
places came into existence because of our lack of sodal re- 
sources and that only through increased esperimentation 
and study can we learn to meet more wholesomely the needs 
which caU the taxi-dance haU into existence. 

Social agendes have failed signally to take community 
conditions into account, and even when such a point of view 
has been accepted, there has been little effort to analyze 
and interpret these conditions. “Case work” has not yet 
been applied to the community. Few social agendes realize 
the importance or have the resources for “eternal vigilance” 
and for this very necessary research and e!q)erimentation. 
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K the experience and case material of other agencies could 
be utilized and interpreted as Mr. Cressey has here done, 
these studies should make possible not merely intelligent 
regulation and control but — ^what is of far greater impor- 
tance — ^the substitution of wholesome acceptable social cen- 
ters, commercial, as well as private and municipal, to meet 
the recreational needs of young people. 

Jessie F. Bineoed, Executive Director 
Juvenile Protective Association 



INTRODUCTION 


The taxi-dance hall is almost unknown to the general pub- 
lic. What little is reported in the press, by social workers, 
and by exploring visitors is colorful, but damning and shock- 
ing. Little wonder that crusades have been directed against 
the taxi-dance haU in several American cities, and that it has 
been outlawed in the city of its origin, San Francisco. 

The campaign against the taxi-dance hall has run true to 
the traditional American pattern of reform, namely, reac- 
tion to the external aspects of a situation without any real 
understanding of the social forces imderlying its origin and 
growth. 

The present study, undertaken under the assumption that 
knowledge should precede action, had a threefold puipose. 
The first object of the inquiry was to ^e an unbiased and 
intimate picture of the social world of the typical taxi-dance 
haU with its owner and manager, with its bevy of pretty, 
vivacious, and often mercenary “instructresses,” with its 
motley array of patrons: Orientals, older men, isolated and 
socially handicapped youth, eager for association with fem- 
inine beauty at “a dime a dance.” 

The second purpose of the study was to trace the natural 
history of tiie taxi-dance haU as an urban institution, to dis- 
cover those conditions in dty life" favorable to its rise and 
development, and to analyze its function in terms of the 
basic wishes and needs of its male patrons. 

The third objective of the study was to pr esent as im- 
partiaEy as possible the present kinds of control operating to 
mimlain order, to create codes of conduct, and to enforce 
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standards, whether on the part of managers, instructresses, 
patrons, police, social workers, or the press. 

The candid reader of this volume wiU, I believe, agree 
that Mr. Cressey and his assistants have had a fair measure 
of success in achieving all three of these objectives. The 
reader is given an entree into the social world of the taxi- 
dance hall such as the casual visitor never gains. Vicarious- 
ly, he may imagine himself in the place of the taxi-dancer or 
her patron, participating, as it were, in their experiences, 
and getting some appreciation of their outlook and philoso- 
phy of life. 

The reader secures a lively appreciation of the interesting 
way in which the taxi-dance haU arose to meet the demands 
for feminine society of homeless and lonesome men crowded 
into the rooming-house districts of our larger cities. He real- 
izes that the owners of these enterprises are e:^loiting this 
interest of the patrons for financial gain. In the competition 
between various establishments for attendance, standards 
are lowered and the interest in sexual stimulation tends to 
find expression in unwholesome forms without control. 

Normally an institution develops its own system of con- 
trol from the inside which is enforced not only by its func- 
tionnaires but also by its members. In the case of the taxi- 
dance hall the only control is external. The managers as a 
rule are foreigners, unacquainted with American standards, 
intent upon “giving the public what it wants” in terms meas- 
ured by financial receipts. The code of the taxi-dancer tends 
also to be commerdalized, for her earnings are 50 per cent 
of her total receipts at ten cents a dance. The patrons are a 
true proletariat of foot-loose, generally propertyless persons, 
who attend as an aggregation of individuals with little or no 
sense of the influence of group control. In fact, the only 
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effective control is exerted by the presence of a policeman or 
“boimcer.” 

This study has a significance that goes far beyond the 
taxi-dance hall situation. It raises aU the main questions of 
the problem of recreation under conditions of modem city 
life, namely, the insistent human demand for stimulation, the 
growth of commercialized recreation, the growing tendency to 
promiscuity in the relations of the sexes, and the failure of 
our ordinary devices of social control to function in a cul- 
turally heterogeneous and anonymous society. 

In the city, the expression of the fundamental human 
craving for stimulation appears often to be dissociated from 
the normal routine of family and neighborhood life. In the 
village of past generations, all activities, both of work and 
of play, were integral parts of a unified communal existence. 
The desire for stimidation and adventure normally found 
wholesome expression in the varied program of events of 
village life, or in pioneering in the settlement of the West. 
But with the passing of the frontier, the bright-light areas 
or “the jungles” of the city become the locus of excitement 
and new experience. Family and neighborhood recreation 
have declined in direct proportion to the growth of city-wide 
enterprises intent upon commercializing the human inter- 
est in stimulation. The result has been the growing tend- 
ency to make the pursuit of thrills and excitement a seg- 
mented interest detached from the other interests of the 
person. 

To grasp the tremendous social change that has taken 
place in our leisure-time habits in the last fdty years, it suf- 
fices to enumerate in brief review certain outstanding enter- 
prises and facilities for recreation, most of whidi were non- 
existent at the beginning of the period: the growth of pro- 
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fessional baseball, the building of stadiums seating tens of 
thousands for university football contests, the emergence of 
championship prize fights as national events, the mounting 
number of automobiles which now average almost one to a 
family, the rapid increase in the number of radios, the re- 
placement of the neighborhood saloon by the “blind pig” 
and the speakeasy, the expansion of the motion picture with 
its twenty thousand theaters, “Miss America” beauty con- 
tests, endurance contests including dance marathons, the 
construction of magnificent dance palaces in our large cities, 
the night club, and the roadhouse. 

In all of these the center of interest has gravitated from 
the home and the neighborhood to the outside world, in 
nearly all of them the effect of participation goes little be- 
yond the stimulation of individual emotion and has little or 
no function for social integration, and practically all of them 
are operated on a basis of commercialization. 

The predominant place of commercialization in present- 
day recreation has much the same consequences as indicated 
in the study of the taxi-dance hall. Commercialization of 
r^eational activities tends almost inevitably, in the com- 
petition for patronage, to increase the emphasis upon stimu- 
lation. Stimulation for stimulation’s sake tends to become a 
goal in itself as a profit proposition. Stimulation, under these 
conditions, ceases to be a natural and wholesome accompani- 
ment of an activity of the entire personality. Not only in the 
taxi-dance hall but in all public dance halls and to a greater 
or less extent in all recreational life in the city, the factor of 
t& commercialization of stimulation is complicated by the 
fart pfpromscmty. 

By “prom isc uity” is meant intimat e behavior upon the 
basisoCcasual a^ociation. Thepromiscuii^of city life has its 
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extreme example in prostitution. Promiscuity, of course, 
does not necessarily end in vice, but it opens the door either 
to vice or to exploitation, or to both. 

Promiscuity naturally arises under conditions maJdng for 
casual acquaintanceship in city life. Conventional avenues 
for forming friendships are notoriously deficient in the city. 
The drive toward casual association, with the added piquan- 
cy of adventure and irresponsibility, is correspondingly 
strong. In the social relations of the sexes certain patterns 
of behavior come to be expected. These forms of behavior 
range in informality from the “pick-up” and the gigolo to the 
establishment of business bureaus to supply girl companions 
to visiting business men. Lonesome clubs in our large cities 
and matrimonial advertising journals are eloquent in their 
testimony either of the diflicultyof making satisfactory ac- 
quaintances according to conventional modes or of the de- 
sire for romance outside of the usual and familiar. 

The taxi-dance hall and aU public dance halls are organ- 
ized to exploit for profit a situation of promiscuity. This 
basic fact explains the essential problem of control in the 
public dance. Any solution of the problem that does not deal 
with this factor of promiscuity is, in the nature of things, ex- 
ternal and svq)erficial. A fundamental approach would grap- 
ple directly with the lack of provision for the social life of 
young people, and particularly of socially handicapped and 
lonesome persons in the large city. 

The statement of the problem, as in this book, is the first 
step in its solution. It cannot fail to make evident the futil- 
ity and stupidity of many of the current proposals of reform. 
As a nsatter of fact, crusades against the taxi-dance hall and 
other similar urban institutions are a part of the whole situa- 
tion, since they are as chronic as the condition which they 
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periodically seek to reform. But, as Mr. Cressey insists, the 
problem should be worked out experimentally and construc- 
tively in the light of the facts and in the interest of aU the 
human values so clearly revealed in his study. 

Ernest W. Burgess 
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Among the recreational institutions of the American city 
none perhaps reveals with as much clarity as many of the 
perplexing problems which make difiSicult the wholesome ex- 
pression of human nature in the urban setting as does the 
public dance haU. In it can be found in bold relief the imper- 
sonality of the city, the absence of restraints, the loneliness 
and the individual maladjustment and distraction charac- 
teristic of the life of many in the urban environment. 

It was with the belief that the public dance hall played a 
significant rdle in the life of the community which deserved 
more thorough study that the writer began this project 
in 1925. The taxi-dance haU was selected for special study 
because it was at the tune a very new and questionable type 
of establishment with which even social workers were not 
f amili ar, and because it seemed to represent in their extreme 
many of the forces which shape behavior in all public dance 
halls. Since the study was begun taxi-dance halls have in- 
creased in number and in importance until they are now the 
dominant t3q)e of dance hall in the business centers of our 
largest cities. 

. Most of the data upon which this study is based was se- 
cured from the case records of social agencies, notably the 
Juvenile Protective Association, and from the reports of ob- 
servers and investigators. Published material upon such a 
new phenomenon as the taxi-dance hall was found to be 
scanty and of little value; and forni^ interviews were aban- 
doned as imsatisfjwtpry. When the interests of the inter- 
rogator were revealed the proprietors and their assodates 
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were all found to be unwilling to co-operate and often to be 
unable to understand adequately the purpose of this re- 
search. It was apparent that this study, if it were to be 
completed, had to be conducted without any co-operation 
from the proprietors and despite the deliberate opposition of 
some of them. 

Observers were sent into the taxi-dance halls. They were 
instructed to mingle with the others and to become as much 
a part of this sodd world as ethically possible. They were 
asked to observe and to keep as accurate a record as possible 
of the behavior and conversations of those met in the es- 
tablishments. Each observer was selected because of his 
past experience, his training, and his special abilities. These 
investigators made it possible to gather significant case ma- 
terial from a much more varied group of patrons and taxi- 
dancers than could have been secured through any one per- 
son. The investigators functioned as anonymous strangers 
and casual acquaintances. They were thus able to obtain this 
material without encountering the inhibitions and resistance 
usually met in formal interviews. Further, the independent 
reports from different observers upon their contacts with 
the same individual made possible a check upon the consist- 
ency of the documents obtained. Moreover, this informa- 
tion concerning patrons and taxi-dancers made it feasible to 
secure much ancillary social data from the records of social 
agencies. 

The desirability of securing statistical data was early rec- 
ognized. But the inability of obtaining the co-operation of 
proprietors and the great cost in time and money which ex- 
tensive individual investigations oitail made this impossible. 
Nevertheless the considerable amount of case materi al which 
has been amassed through the e3q>eriences and observations 
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of investigators over a five-year period afford a reasonable 
basis for the validity of the generalizations made. It should 
be noted that the documents included within this book are 
but a portion of the case material and observations assem- 
bled in this study. 

The writer wishes to take this opportunity to express his 
great appreciation for the assistance of the many friends, 
agencies, and institutions which has made this book possible. 
To Professor E. W. Burgess he owes a special debt of grati- 
tude. If it had not been for his williugness to give generously 
of his time and advice and to give encouragement at many 
times during the past years, this book would never have been 
completed. To Professors Robert E. Park and Ellsworth 
Paris the writer is indebted for numerous suggestions and 
ideas which have been incorporated into this book. To Miss 
Jessie F. Binford, director of the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, and to Mrs. Catherine Wright Page, 
formerly case-work supervisor for that organization, he is 
grateful for the original opportunity to study these dance 
halls and for their support of his work throughout the years. 
To the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago he is in- 
debted for financial assistance at different times and for the 
privilege of quoting extensively from their records. The 
writer also wishes to express his gratitude to the Local Com- 
mimity Research Committee and the Department of Sociol- 
ogy of the University of Chicago for making it possible for 
him to pursue this stuidy further through an appointment as 
a research assistant. 

To Professor Frederic M. Thrasher and to Dean E. George 
Payne of the School of Education of New YorkUniversity, 
the writer wishes to acknowledge an indebtedness for advice 
and counsel in the preparation of the manuscript. For tech- 
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nical assistance in the preparation of the manuscript he is 
also indebted to Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan and Dr. Elinor 
Nims. Dr. Paul Frederick Cressey of McGill University 
also assisted in evaluating the material used in this study. 
For help in gathering and interpreting the material the 
writer is especially obligated to Mr. Philip M. Hauser, Mr. 
Phillips B. Boyer, Dr. Francisco T. Roque and Miss Rxizena 
Safarikova. Acknowledgment is due Miss Eveline Blumen- 
thal for preparing the manuscript for the printer and also 
Mr. James F. McDonald for his assistance in completing 
the maps. And for valuable assistance in revision and the 
correcting of the proofs, the writer wishes to express his 
appreciation to Mr. Lewis L. McKibben and Mr. Jay Beck. 
If space permitted he should mention others who as inves- 
tigators and in other ways have contributed materially to 
this study. 

Paul G. Cressey 

New York Universiiy 
April 28, 1932 
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THE TAXI-DANCE HALL: WHAT IT IS 




CHAPTER I 


A NIGHT IN A TAXI-DANCE HALL 

Taxi-dance halls are relatively tinknown to the general 
public. Yet for thousands of men throughout the United 
States who frequent them they are familiar establishments. 
Located inconspicuously in buildings near the business cen- 
ters of many cities, these taxi-dance halls are readily accessi- 
ble. They are a recent development and yet already are to 
be found in most of the larger cities of the coimtry and are 
increasing steadily in number. Today, under one guise or 
another, they can be discovered in cities as different as New 
Orleans and Chicago, and as far apart as New York, Kansas 
City, Seattle, and Los Angeles. 

In these halls young women and girls are paid to dance 
with all-comers, usually on a fifty-fifty commission basis. 
Half of the money spent by the patrons goes to the pro- 
prietors who pay for the hall, the orchestra, and the other 
operating expenses while the other half is paid to the young 
women themselves. The girl employed in these halls is ex- 
pected to dance with any man who may choose her and to 
remain with him on the dance fl.oor for as long a time as he 
is w illing to pay the charges. Hence the significance of the 
apt name “taxi-dancer” which has recently been given her. 
T.ikft the taxi-driver with his cab, she is for public hire and 
is paid in proportion to the time spent and the services ren- 
dered. 

In Chicago, with which this study is chiefly concerned, 
the taxi-dance halls almost invariably seem to have incor- 
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porated the name “dancing school” or “dancing academy” 
into their title as though to suggest that systematic instruc- 
tion in dancing were given. The Eureka Dancing Academy 
may be considered ts^pical of Chicago taxi-dance halls.* 

TlTTC EtTREKA DANCING ACADEMY 

The Eureka Dancing Academy is lodged unimpressively 
on the second floor of a roughly built store building on an 
arterial street, but a half-block from an important street-car 
intersection. Only a dully lighted electric sign flickering 
forth the words “Dancing Academy,” a congregation of 
youths and taxicabs at the stairway entrance, and an occa- 
sional blare from the jazz orchestra within indicate to the 
passer-by that he is near one of Chicago’s playgrounds. But 
a closer inspection reveals a portable signboard on which is 
daubed the aimoimcement, “Dancing Tonight! Fifty Beau- 
tiful Lady Instructors.” 

Before long the patrons and taxi-dancers begin to arrive. 
Some patrons come in automobiles, though many more 
alight from street cars. StDl others seem to come from the 
immediate neighborhood. For the most part they are alone, 
though occasionally groups of two and three appear. The 
patrons are a motley crowd. Some are tmcouth, noisy youths, 
busied chiefly with their cigarettes. Others are sleddy 
groomed and suave young men, who come alone and remain 
aloof. Others are middle-aged men whose stooped shoulders 
and shambling gait speak eloquently of a life of manual toil. 

* The foUowixig is not a description of any specific taod-dance hall in 
Chicago but is rather a delineation of what could be seen in 1927 and 1928 
in almost any Chicago taxi-dance hall. In order to present a more complete 
lecture for the reader many of the personal impressionB and reactions c^ the 
observer have been retained. A more objective treatment will be found in the 
succeeding dhapters. 
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Sometimes they speak English fluently. More often their 
broken English reveals them as European immigrants, on 
the way toward being Americanized. StiH others are dap- 
perly dressed little Filipinos who coAe together, sometimes 
even in squads of six or eight, and slip quietly into the en- 
trance. Altogether, the patrons make up a polyglot aggrega- 
tion from many comers of the world. 

The girls, however, seem much alike. They wear the same 
style of dress, daub their faces in the same way, chew their 
chicle in the same maimer, and — except for a few older 
spirits — aU step about with a youthful air of confidence and 
enthusiasm. But one soon perceives wide differences under 
the surface. Some approach the entrance in a decorous man- 
ner, others with loud laughter, slang, and profanity. The 
girls most frequently alight from street cars, sometimes 
alone, often in groups of two and three. Some seem to live 
within walking distance, and a few arrive in taxicabs, with 
an occasional girl perched in the forward seat beside the 
driver. Frequently an overflowing taxicab conveys three or 
four girls, accompanied by an equal number of men. The 
girls, trim in their fur coats and jauntily worn hats, hurry 
across the sidewalk., through the entrance and up the stairs, 
followed by their escorts. When the escorts are Filipinos, 
they too hasten toward the doorway, themselves the ob- 
ject of a none-too-friendly gaze from the men about the en- 
trance. 

Admission to the dance hall is easy to secure. In a narrow 
glass cage at the head of the stairs sits the ticket-seller, with 
immobile countenance. He indicates by a flicker of the eye- 
lids and a ^ance toward the sign stating the admission fee 
that entrance will be granted upon the payment of the pre- 
scribed charge of $i.io. StufiBng into convenient pockets the 
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long strip of dance tickets, the patron is then ushered 
through the checkroom and into the main hall. 

It is a long narrow room with a low ceiling festooned with 
streamers of red-and-green cr^pe paper. Wall panels of 
crudely painted pastoral scenes serve only to accentuate the 
rude equipment. On a platform at one end of the hall the 
five musicians of the orchestra wriggle, twist, and screech. 
But their best efforts to add pep and variety to the monoto- 
nous “Baby Face, You’ve Got the Cutest Little Baby Face” 
win no applause. The dancers are musically unappreciative, 
entirely oblivious to the orgiastic behavior on the orchestra 
stand. 

Most of the two hundred men in the hall do not seem to be 
dancing. They stand about the edge of the dance space or 
slouch down into the single row of chairs ranged along the 
wall and gaze fixedly upon the performers. No one speaks. 
No one laughs. It is a strangely silent crowd. The orchestra 
stops with a final squawk from the saxophone. The couples 
dissolve, and for the next half-minute the crowded dance 
floor becomes a mass of seething, gesticulating figures; side- 
line spectators dart hither and thither after girls of their 
choice, while other men slump down into the vacated seats. 
Above the commotion the ticket-coUector shouts loudly for 
tickets. As soon as the girl receives a ticket from the patron, 
she tears it in half, gives one part to the ubiquitous ticket- 
collector; and the other half she blandly stores with other 
receipts under the hem of her silk stocking — ^where before 
the evening is over the accumulation appears as a large and 
oddly placed tiunor. She volunteers no conversation; as the 
music begins, she nonchalantly turns toward her new patron 
ready for the dance with him. 

This time the orchestra offers the snappy little jig, “I Like 
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Your Size, I Like Your Eyes, Who Wouldn’t?” The newly 
elected couples move out upon the floor, and the side-line 
spectators again line up to ogle. Ogling, in fact, seems here 
to be the chief occupation of the male. Twice as many men 
ogle as dance. They jostle each other for room along the side 
line and gradually, involuntarily, they encroach upon the 
dance space. “Back to the line, boys, back to the line!” An 
Irish policeman in uniform walks along the side lines pushing 
back the overzealous with vigorous, persistent shoves. 
The men retreat, only to press forward a moment later. 

The dance-hall girl, on closer inspection, seems to repre- 
sent a t3rpe in more than appearance. She may be either 
blond or brunette, but apparently she is required to be slen- 
der, lithe, youthful, and vivacious. She perhaps need not be 
thought virtuous, in the conventional sense; she must at 
least be considered “peppy.” Occasionally a girl more bra- 
zen than the rest, with cynically curled lips and too gener- 
ously applied rouge, dances by, exhibiting in her actions a 
revolt against the conventional. But for the most part the 
dancers appear to be giddy yoimg girls in the first flush of 
enthusiasm over the thrills, satisfactions, and money which 
this transient world of the dance hall provides. Their stock 
in trade seems to be an ability to dance with some skill a 
great variety of dance steps, and, more important, sufficient 
attractiveness to draw many patrons to the haU. They ap- 
parently seek to enhance their attractiveness by every fem- 
inine device — ^rouge, Hpstick, and fetching coiffures. Even 
the silken dress seems sometimes to serve its mistress pro- 
fessionally. When business is duU the unchartered girls frolic 
together over the floor, their skirts swish about, the side-line 
spectators gape and reach for more tickets. 

The taxi-dancer’s job is an arduous one. The girl must 
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have almost unlimited physical stamina to stand up indefi- 
nitely to the many forms of physical exercise which the 
patron may choose to consider dancing. As a matter of fact, 
dancing is anjrthing but uniform in the taxi-dance hall. Some 
couples gallop together over the floor, weaving their way in 
and aroimd the slower dancers; others seek to attain aesthet- 
ic heights by a curious angular strut and a double shuffle or a 
stamp and a glide. Still others dance the “Charleston,” and 
are granted unchallenged pre-emption of the center of the 
floor. Some couples are content with a slow, simple one-step 
as they move about the hall. At times certain dancers seem 
to cease aU semblance of motion over the floor, and while 
locked tightly together give themselves up to movements 
sensual in nature and obviously more practiced than spon- 
taneous. These couples tend to segregate at one end of the 
hall where they mill about in a compressed pack of wriggling, 
perspiring bodies. It is toward such feminine partners that 
many of the men rush at the end of each dance; these are the 
taxi-dancers who, irrespective of personal charm, never seem 
to lack for patrons. “It’s all in the day’s work, and we are the 
girls who get the dances,” would seem to be their attitude. 

A majority of the patrons, however, do not appear to be 
seeking this type of activity. Many obviously enjoy dancing 
for its own sake. Others frankly crave youthful feminine 
society of a sort which can be enjoyed without the formality 
of introduction, and are willing to pay liberally for it. A few 
appear to be those who have taken the “dancing academy” 
advertisement seriously, and have come to be instructed. 
The girls make no attempt to teach these men, but simply 
walk them about the hall in an uncertain manner. But for 
most men attending this “dancing school” it is certainly a 
place of amusement, not of instruction. 
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The patrons of the taxi-dance hall constitute a variegated 
assortment. The brown-skinned Filipino rubs elbows with 
the stolid European Slav. The Chinese chop-suey waiter 
comes into his own alongside the Greek from the Mediter- 
ranean. The newly industrialized Mexican peon finds his 
place in the same crowd with the “bad boys” of some of 
Chicago’s first families. The rural visitor seeking a thrill 
achieves his purpose in company with the globe-trotter from 
Australia. The American Negro remains the only racial t3rpe 
excluded from the taxi-dance hall. 

Age likewise involves little or no restriction for the patron 
of this dance hall. Gray-haired, mustached men of sixty 
dance a slow, uncertain one-step in response to the vivacious 
jigging of their youthful companions, or, perhaps, sit alone 
in some comer puflBng at a cigar. Then there are pudgy men 
of forty or fifty who dance awkwardly but obviously with 
great pleasure to themselves; and a few spectacled, well- 
groomed, middle-aged gentlemen who move quietly, politdy, 
and discreetly among the others. Then also there is the 
florid-faced, muscular giant of middle years, imcouth in man- 
ner and dress, who occupies a prominent place on the side 
lines, his huge hairy paws extended over the shoulders of 
his diminutive partner. And standing a little removed from 
the others is the anemic little man, short of stature, meekly 
getting out of everyone’s way. 

Young men are there too, boisterous youths who enter in 
groups of three and four and hang together at the outskirts 
of the side-line spectators. They dance little, but instead 
seem preoccupied in noisy disputes with one another. At 
first impression they do not seem to be interested in the taxi- 
dancers. But when they address a girl it is with a certain 
directness of manner which frequently seems to win favor. 
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They draw her to one side where with appropriate display of 
braggadocio they press their suit, collectively or singly. Fail- 
ing in their quest, they seek out other favorites. But should 
success attend their efforts, they conduct themselves more 
quietly, very probably awaiting closing time when they will 
be able to escort from the hall the girl of their choice. The 
taxi-dancer in question meanwhile goes on about her busi- 
ness — collecting dance tickets. 

In addition to the old or middle-aged and the yoimg men 
there are “rough and ready” fellows of marriageable age who 
seem to be imable to assimilate completely some of the 
modes of city life. In a more rustic setting they may have 
been the Bnunmels of the party; in the impersonal contacts 
of dty life they play a more obscure rdle. Many appear to be 
recent industrial recruits from the country, eager to experi- 
ence some of the thrills of city life. Others may be foot-loose 
globe-trotters, hobo journeymen “traveling on their trade,” 
for whom the normal steps in feminine acquaintanceship 
must be sped up. Still others, however, constitute a different 
type and suggest the sleekly groomed, suave young “busi- 
ness men” of questionable antecedents. A man of this last 
type will stand politely at the side lines smoking his ciga- 
rettes, and, when wishing to dance, wiU select invariably the 
prettiest and youngest of the girls. Finally, there are a few 
men, handicapped by physical disabilities, for whom the 
taxi-dancer’s obligation to accept aH-comers makes the es- 
tablishment a haven of refuge. The dwarfed, imaimed, and 
pock-marked all find social acceptance here; and together 
with the other variegated types th^ make of the institution 
a picturesque and rather pathetic revelation of human na- 
ture and dty life. 

The orchestra passes from the snappy little jig “I Like 
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Your Size, I Like Your Eyes, Who Wo\ildii’t?” to “Honey 
Bunch, You Know How Much I Love You; Honey Bunch, 
I’m Always Thinking of You”; and then to “I Wish I Had 
My Old Girl Back Again; I Miss Her More than Ever 
Now.” This last offering is a slow, dreamy waltz, and seems 
popular with the patrons. There is a scurry for partners; 
laughter and conversation cease, and except for the shuflOing 
of feet and the labored measures from the orchestra, nothing 
disturbs the rhythmic movements of the dance. Overhead 
lights go out, and from one comer a spotlight throws a series 
of colors over the revolving figures. They appear weird 
shapes, gliding in and out of the kaleidoscopic colorings, one 
moment in a blaze of color and the next instant retreating to 
ashen-gray hulks in the dusk that enshrouds the room. Here 
are mystery, fantasy, and romance. A strange quiescence 
pervades all. But only momentarily. The incandescent clus- 
ters again light up the room, the saxophone croons forth its 
final notes, and the dance is done. The spell over, all are 
back again in a practical, money-making world. Girls dis- 
engage themselves from their erstwhile captors, and hurry 
unescorted to the side lines or to a prearranged rendezvous 
with other partners. Patrons, grown suddenly active, finger 
hurriedly for tickets, and pace up and down the row of un- 
appropriated girls along the side lines seeking out favorites. 
The traffic in romance and in feminine society is again under 
way. 

It is a mercenary and silent world — this world of the taxi- 
dance hall. Feminine society is for sale, and at a neat price. 
Dances are very short; seldom do they last more than ninety 
seconds. At ten cents for each ninety seconds of dancing, a 
full evening would total the man a tidy sum. Since the aver- 
age patron does not seem to belong to the sodal class of easy 
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affluence, lie spends much of his evening on the side lines 
balancing his exchequer against new stimulations in the 
dance — apparently with the result that his exchequer loses. 
The more popular taxi-dancer accumulates an enormous 
number of tickets in the course of an evening. These young 
girls by a few hours of dancing each evening may secure a 
weekly income of at least tMrty-five or forty dollars. By the 
sale of nothing more than their personal society for a few 
hours each evening they may earn twice or three times as 
much as they could by a long disagreeable day in a factory 
or store. 

There is little conversation. The patron may sit for hours 
beside others of his sex without conversing with them. In- 
stead, the attention of all patrons focuses upon the jigging 
couples in the center of the floor. The girls, likewise, when 
not dancing stand for long periods beside each other without 
talking. Conversation, at best, does not seem to be a highly 
developed art in this taxi-dance hall. Even when dancing 
couples do not converse, although it is almost the only situa- 
tion in the dance hall in which men and girls may become 
acquainted. 

The evening in the dance hall is coming to a close. It is 
past one o’clock in the morning and the “dancing academy” 
adjourns at two. The jazz musicians, now thoroughly tired, 
grind out their music mechanically. It is now a matter of 
physical endmance. So it is also for the taxi-dancer. Her 
vivacity and enthusiasm — ^so evident earlier in the evening — 
are now gone. She stands indifferently on the side lines, 
shoulders drooping, or shuffles toward a chair where she 
slouches dejectedly, awaiting closing time, when she will be 
permitted to leave. Many patrons also show signs of fatigue. 
Some who have imbibed too freely sleep noisily in their 
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chairs. A few vigorous ones, however, remain dancing upon 
the floor. 

Some of these men are obviously dancing for sheer enjoy- 
ment. But they are in the minority. More often they seem 
to be seeking a certain girl for a “date” after closing hour. 
They dance on, dance after dance, apparently supplied with 
an endless number of tickets. The periods of “dancing” are 
shortened from ninety to sixty seconds, but the interested 
patrons continue undaunted by the change, in some cases 
apparently not even realizing that a shortening of the dance 
has occurred. 

Financial considerations for the time are thrown to the 
winds as patron after patron responds to the dancing of the 
girls. They overlook completely the momentary pause be- 
tween dance numbers, and frequently cease all semblance of 
movement upon the floor. “Get off that dime,” good-na- 
turedly shouts a taxi-dancer to a girl chum and her over- 
zealous patron. The man pays no attention, and the girl 
grins but replies nothing. A minute later the patron shuffles 
away. But there are other clients waiting their turn. Among 
these the ticket-collectors continue to circulate, oblivious to 
everything save the all-important bits of pasteboard. Over- 
head in conspicuous places along the walls large black-let- 
tered signs bear the injunction, “No Improper Dancing Per- 
mitted,” while up and down the line of spectators stroll three 
uniformed officers of the law, “supervising” activities. 

Suddenly there is a rush of spectators and taxi-dancers to- 
ward one comer of the room. The dancing and music con- 
tinue, but there is a craning of necks, and exclamations and 
conjectures are heard above the music. A moment later the 
pack of excited revelers divides and two angry youths of 
swarthy complexion emerge, flanked on either side by officers 
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of the law, who project them down the stairway. “Guess 
they got in a fight over one of these ‘broads’ !” is the explana- 
tion offered by a bystander. The excitement over, the spec- 
tators again return to their previous center of interest — the 
spectade provided by the dancers in the center of the floor. 

The orchestra comes finally to the “home waltz,” and 
without more ado the taxi-dancers hurry to the box-of&ce, 
where they deposit their accumulations of tickets, and scurry 
to the wardrobe. The men, now disgnmtled or expectant — 
depending upon their luck with the girls — ^make their way 
toward the checkroom and the exit. Flourishing their clubs, 
the uniformed officers pace up and down the hall, urging the 
stragglers toward the door. “All out now! All out for to- 
night!” 

On the sidewalk at the foot of the stairway stands a little 
semidrde of youths, either those having a prearranged 
“date” with a taxi-dancer or those still hoping to secure one. 
A dozen taxicabs purr at the curb, waiting for fares. The 
girls descend, sometimes in two’s and three’s, sometimes 
alone. As each girl appears, her favored man steps forward, 
takes her by the arm, and steers her toward a waiting cab or 
private car. A few girls do not seem to have escorts. They 
ignore the solidtations from the sidewalk suitors and walk 
briskly toward the street car. 

And so it goes, the sidewalk board of review dwindling, 
until finally a blue-coated policeman locks the door and un- 
grammatically advises those remaining to “Go on home ! All 
the girls has went!” 

raOBUEMS THE TAXI-DANCE HALL PRESENTS 

A visit to this resort raises more questions than it 
answers. 
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What are the characteristics of taxi-dance haUs? What 
distinguishes them from other dance halls? What function 
have they in urban life? 

Who are the young girls who at such an early age have 
been drafted into this dubious occupation? By what chan- 
nels were they enabled to find their way to these question- 
able places? What does this life mean for these young girls 
and what will be the consequences in later life? Where will 
their dancing career end: in other more legitimate occupa- 
tions, in marriage, or in prostitution? And the family back- 
grounds of these young women — from what types of families 
do they come? What has been the kind of rearing provided 
them in their homes? What types of relationships of the 
girl to her family, her relatives, and the community make 
it possible for her to enter, and remain, in this dance- 
hall life? 

And then the men of the establishment, the patrons and 
the proprietors — ^who are these men who freely spend con- 
siderable money for just a few minutes of entertainment? 
Why are they so attracted? By what stress of circmnstances 
are they willing to pay so dearly for even this transitory 
feminine society? What does this dance haU mean in the 
lives of the young boys, the older men, the European immi- 
grants, and the youthful Filipinos? What is the effect of this 
experience upon their later conduct and their conceptions 
of life? Who are these proprietors who operate the establish- 
ment? What has been their influence in the development of 
this unique form of dance hall? 

Where did this type of dance hall first develop? How was 
it diffused throughout the country and how was it brought 
to Chicago? What is its relationship, if any, with prostitu- 
tion, with police corruption, and with mismanagement of 
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city government? Are there conditions of city life which ex- 
plain — and perhaps even justify — the taxi-dance hall, prop- 
erly supervised? Or should it be denied a place in the struc- 
ture of city life? 

These and other questions immediately present them- 
selves and bid for answer. 
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THE TAXI-DANCE HALL AS A TYPE 

Until very recently th.e taxi-dance hall was not recognized 
as a distinct type of public dance establishment. It was a 
new and rather specialized type of dance hall and so did not 
touch directly the lives of most of the people of the city. To 
the passer-by or the casually interested citizen it no doubt 
appeared as merely “another dance hall.” For others more 
inquiring the almost universal and erroneous use of the term 
“dancing academy” in the names given these resorts served 
further to allay suspicion. There was at first no generic name 
to describe them, nor was there a clear understanding among 
patrons or taxi-dancers as to the factors differentiating this 
type of dance hall from others. 

The first efforts of its clientele to provide a satisfactory 
name for the taxi-dance hall resulted in such descriptive 
phrases as “dime-a-dance halls,” “stag dance,” and “monkey 
hops,” At the same time the taxi-dancer in Chicago, be- 
cause her revenue from each separate dance had been fixed 
at five cents, was awarded the apt title “nickel-hopper” — a 
nickname that has remained with her until the present time. 
But it was left for the social workers of the country to pro- 
vide the first comprehensive name for the new type of re- 
sort. Thi s term, “closed dance hall,” seems to have arisen 
quite naturally among social workers. For them it served 
to indicate what they apparently considered the most sig- 
nificant characteristic of the institution — ^that it was closed 
to women patrons. A former social worker of San Francisco 
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writes as follows of her first knowledge of the term (about 
1920) : “I never had any uncertainty as to what it meant. 
It has always meant to me a dance haU where women are 
employed to dance with male patrons and where other 
women — ^for aU practical purposes — are excluded.”^ How- 
ever satisfactory the term may have been to social workers, it 
was not probable that such an ambiguous phrase would ever 
gain acceptance with the general public. Certainly the more 
recently invented term, “taxi-dance hall,” because of its apt- 
ness and clarity, gives promise of being the name by which 
this type of establishment will be known in the future. 

The taxi-dance hall is but one of a dozen or more types of 
public dance establishments that may be found in the mod- 
em metropolitan city. If the taxi-dance hall is to be dis- 
tinguished from these other places it must be done through 
a review of the basic factors which differentiate one type of 
dance haU from another. Even a brief study of the problem 
suggests that there are at least seven such factors that must 
be considered. These include: first, the type of ownership 
or management, whether publicly or privately owned and 
operated; second, the dominant motive actuating the man- 
agement, whether the chief interest is in business profits, 
professional standards and service, or in social welfare; third, 
the m etho ds of paymmt and the relative cost of attendance; 
fourth, the t^e of patronage, how homogeneous, whether 
younger or older people, whether exclusively masculine or 
both masculine and feminine; fifth, th^ association of the 
dandng wi^ other services and activities in the establish- 
ment, whether dancing is incidental to other activities or is 
the center of attention; sixth, the t3pe of physical equip- 

■ Maria Ward Lambin, formerly director of the Dance Hall Survey of San 
Frandsco in a personal letter to the writer. 
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meat provided, whether expensive or inexpensive, whether 
making possible dancing throughout the year or only during 
certain seasons; and, finally, the location of the dance estab- 
lishment in the urban structure, whether typically in the 
central business district, in the “bright-light areas” outside, 
or perhaps beyond the city limits. 

A consideration of any dance establishment reveals that 
it may be classified in terms of these basic factors. Thus the 
“dine and dance” restaurant is to be differentiated from the 
commercially .operated ballroom primarily because dancing 
in it is only incidental to the dispensing of food. The cheaper 
commercialized pavilion dance hall can be distinguished 
from the “miUion-doUar wonder ballroom” on the basis of 
the relative inexpensiveness of equipment and because of its 
seasonal character. This same commercially operated pavil- 
ion dance hall may likewise be differentiated from the Chi- 
cago Mimidpal Pier dance pavilion, for instance, because the 
latter is municipally owned. In the same manner the road- 
house can be distinguished from the cabaret or the “dine 
and dance” establishment because of its typical location be- 
yond the boundaries of the city but within automobile- 
driving distance for its clientele. 

A review of the information available reveals that, ac- 
cording to the foregoing classification, there are at least four- 
te^ types of public* dance establishments to be found in a 

• It should be noted that reference is here made only to those dance 
establishments which are “public,” Le., open to the patronage of the general 
public. There are many "private” dances and dance estabh'shments which 
obviously are not considemd. Likewise, there are marginal establishments 
about which it is not so easy to decide. The term “night club,” for instance, 
has come to be used to denote both the “public cabaret” and the “private 
club,” to which admission is granted only to “members.” But where the 
"private club” is a club in name only, is operated by one or more enterprisers 
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metropolitan city such as Chicago, of which the taxi-dance 
hall is but one. The following classification, prepared by the 
writer, while only tentative, is at least based upon what ap- 
pear to be the fundamental structural differences among 
these public dance halls. 

1. Municipal lallroom or pavilion , — Owned and operated by the 
city with an objective of social welfare. Equipment usually inexpen- 
sive, small admission fees, located on public property and within easy 
access of those living in the more congested parts of the city. 

2. Dancing academy . — Operated privately by teachers with a rec- 
ognized professional status who have definite methods and programs 
for instruction in dancing and whose interest therefore is professional. 
Dancing is the center of interest, fees are relatively high, adults of all 
ages attend, and the establishments are usually located in or near the 
central business district or in the major '‘bright-light” areas outside 
the central business district. 

3. Social’service dance , — ^Sponsored by social agencies or other hu- 
manitarian groups to meet specific social needs with the ideal of social 
service. Admission fees are low, the patronage is restricted to the 
special groups which the activity is designed to serve, and the dances 
are given at a location which at once identifies the dances as being 
sponsored by the social agency or group and as being a recognized 
part of their program. 

4. Fraternal or ^^ben&oolenf* dance , — ^Public or semipublic dances 
conducted by certain fraternal orders as a means for promoting social 
gatherings and for financing worthy causes. Thus, the "charity ball,” 
the "lodge dance,” or the dance sponsored by an athletic dub may be 
of this type; admission fees are relatively high, patronage is of one 
cultural group and of approximately the same age-span. 

ior private profit, and where "membership cards” are sold promiscuously, 
it is clear that the "night club” is in reality a puhHc dance establishment. 
Inasmuch as virtually all so-called night dubs are reported to provide a 
vaudeville program, food, and refreshments as well as an opportunity to 
dance, such public night dubs may also be dassified as cabarets. But where 
the "night club” is a bona fide private club it is obviously not a public dance 
establishment and is therefore beyond the scope of the accompanying classi- 
fication. 
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5. Fseudo-club dance. — Operated under the guise of a bona fide 
dub but in reality a public dance operated for private profit by one 
or more people who have a dance following. Such names as 'The Koo 
Koo Klub/’ "The Jolly Steppers,” and "Campus Club” may be used, 
and create the impression that the patrons constitute a stable “pri- 
mary group” or that the dance is exdusive. These dances are usually 
given periodically in a rented hall with fair equipment, located in the 
more congested parts of the dty or near a center of mobility and retail 
trade, to which a certain dientde is attracted. Patrons tend to be a 
rather homogeneous group and admission charges are fairly high. 

6 . Hotel dance. — ^Public or semipublic dances given by residential 
hotels for their guests but to which others appearing to be sodally 
desirable or the acquaintances of guests are also admitted. No admis- 
sion charges are usually mad^ and the equipment is whatever the 
hotel building affords. People of all ages may attend though otherwise 
the dancers are at least as homogeneous as are the hotd guests, 

7. Dine-and‘dance restaurant. — k commerdally operated restaurant 
with provision for dancing usually induding an orchestra. The danc- 
ing is thus regarded as merely incidental to dining and is enjoyed 
chiefly during the meal. Such restaurants are relatively expensive 
though sometimes without a spedal cover charge. They are usually 
located in the central business district or in other “bright-light” areas, 
and usually have attractive, expensive quarters. The patrons are 
heterogeneous; they attend independently as small groups and have 
little interest in others seen at the restaurant. 

8. Cabaret or ^^night clubF — ^The cabaret is to be distinguished from 
the dine-and-dance establishment by the presence of vaudeville enter- 
tainment. Interest of patrons is not only in dancing but also in dining 
and in witnessing vaudeville acts. It is operated as a commercial enter- 
prise, attendance is costly and usually involves a cover charge. Equip- 
ment is showy though sometimes not expensive. Such establishments 
are located in areas of high mobility which will tolerate them, near the 
central business district, in the “area of deterioration” surroxmding 
the central business district, or in outlying “bright-light” areas. 
Patrons are exceedingly heterogeneous, they differ greatly in age, 
financial resoiurces, cultural attainments, and in dominant interests 
and purposes. In the case of the so-called “black and tan” cabarets, 
for instance, this heterogeneity extends to admitting Negroes as well 
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as other non-Caucasian groups. When the term ‘‘night club” denotes 
a puUic dance establishment, providing refreshments, food, and a 
vaudeville program, it can be considered synonymous with the cabaret. 

9. Dance palace. — K large, spacious ballroom, representing large 
outlays of money, attractively equipped and operated as a private 
commercial venture. Located chiefly in outlying “bright-light” areas, 
near focal transportation points and in the vicinity of good residential 
property. Admission is expensive and the patrons are rather heterogene- 
ous. Interest is focused in the dancing and in the social contacts, 
though refreshments may be an incidental service in the establishment. 

10. Dance pavilion. — ^In contrast with the dance palace the com- 
mercially operated dance pavilion represents a small expenditure of 
money, is a rudely equipped open-air dance platform or pavilion, lo- 
cated in an outlying part of the city where low rents can be secured. It 
is seasonal, provides an opportunity for summer dancing only, and has 
low admission charges. Frequently associated with amusement parks 
and picnic grounds, it provides an opportunity for young people of 
the poorer classes to attend. The patrons are a more homogeneous 
group than in the cabaret or the dance palace. 

11. Roadhouse. — h commercially operated resort located outside 
the dty limits but within auto-driving range of the city. In equipment 
it may range from a slightly remodeled saloon to a large and attrac- 
tive farm dwelling. Dancing is only an incidental service, the major 
functions being the dispensing of refreshments, food, and the provision 
of vaudeville entertainments similar to that offered by cabarets. The 
patrons are a rather heterogeneous group though a pecuniary selectiv- 
ity is afforded through the high charges in many places and through 
the necessity for automobile transportation. 

12. Rent party. — ^As a means of paying the rent, according to com- 
mon report, some impecunious city people have developed the practice 
of opening their homes occasionally for a public dance. Admission 
charges are low, equipment inadequate, located presumably in the 
poorer, more congested sections of the city. This type of public dance 
is as yet reported only among city Negroes, but there is no reason to 
believe that it wiU not become a practice among certain classes of 
white people as well, 

13. Fleasure-boat dances. — Dancing as an incidental service is pro- 
vided on commercially operated excursion boats. The dancing is sea- 
sonal, is relatively inexpensive, attended by a rather heterogeneous 
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crowd, though mostly by young people. The physical equipment is 
usually inadequate. 

14. Taxi-dance haU^ 

The taxi-dance hall is to be differentiated not only from 
the other chief types of public dance establishments found 
in the larger cities but also from the exceptional dance haU 
which, on first impression, may be confused with it. 

Consider, first of all, the dance establishment at which 
girls are employed to dance with patrons on the ticket-a- 
dance plan and which seems to be characteristically a taxi- 
dance haU except that it claims to be a ^‘private club’’ — ^not 
a public resort at all — ^because it sells a dm issions only to 
^'members” and to those ‘^indorsed’’ by them. 

The Sunglade wasn’t on the Bowery, nor on Second Avenue, New 
York. It was on Riverside Drive and overlooked the Hudson River. 
Up two flights. Press a button at the side of the locked door and an 
eye-hole opens. My companion was a Columbia boy of dark complex- 
ion, with a card from a well-known patron of the “club.” We were 
admitted. A stuffy nine-room apartment split into three rooms; a 
four-piece orchestra, shaggy lights, and a few tattered tables were the 
equipment. Seventy men were in the “club,” and about half that num- 
ber of girls. The dues were $1.00 plus war tax — ^if the government 
ever gets it. Tickets, three for a quarter. But there wasn’t much danc- 
ing. The swarthy-faced men sat at the tables and grinned at the 
girls.® 

The policy of admitting only “members’’ and their friends 
is used chiefly as a ruse to avoid public notice and routine 
police surveillance. But even here the profit motive will no 
doubt be suflhcient to induce the proprietors to admit as 
many patrons as they dare, and to distribute “membership 
cards” as promiscuously as seems expedient. And, as the es- 

* This is the type to be considered in this study, a definition of which is 
to be found at the end of this chapter. 

» J. B. Kennedy, “Devil’s Dance Dens,” Collier% LXX (September 19, 
192s), 12. 
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tablishment comes, actually, to admit almost any man who 
may present himself, it becomes in reality a taxi-dance hall. 
Then, and only then, may the individual establishment be 
considered unquestionably a taxi-dance hall. 

A second variant from the taxi-dance hall type is the es- 
tablishment where both women patrons and taxi-dancers are 
to be fo\md. In some cities the dance palaces have made 
provision for the man who cannot easily secure dance part- 
ners on the ballroom floor by having “hostesses” on hand 
for him to employ.* These “hostesses” or taxi-dancers are 
not, however, the only women in the establishment, and 
from this fact arises a very important difference. While the 
dance palace with professional “hostesses” may serve the 
same ftmction as the taxi-dance hall for many men, the fact 
that the professional dancers may not be the dominant 
woman’s group makes it impossible to consider a dance pal- 
ace with “hostesses” a characteristic taxi-dance hall. 

A third divergence from the taxi-dance hall is to be foxmd 
in the establishment which secures its revenue from other 
sources than a pro rata charge upon the patron’s dances and 
which reimburses its “hostesses” by other methods than a 
commission upon their dancing. The most striking instance 
of this is to be found in “the ’49 dance hall” or “the ’49 
camp,” a heritage from the days of the Gold Rush and of 
San Francisco’s “Barbary Coast.” In “the ’49 dance halls” 
the dancing was free and the partners or “hostesses” secured 
their income not from the dancing, but upon the amount of 
liquor which they could persuade the patrons to buy at the 

* Institutions of this type are to be found in many cities of the countiy, 
notably in Seattle and New York. This hybrid between the taxi-dance hall 
and the dance palace is not found in Chicago, where the desire of the proprie- 
tors of the dance palaces has been to keep their establishments free from the 
type of man who must pay to secure a dance partner. 
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adjoining bar. At one time this kind of dance hall was dis- 
tributed throughout the Pacific Coast region. 

The older police officers state that very early in Seattle’s history, 
especially during the Alaska Gold Rush, many dance halls were in 
existence in connection with bars. The girls in attendance were there 
working on commission, and received their money from the dr inks 

sold, not as taxi-dancers Later, as a term of condemnation in 

the newspapers these were called ’49 Dance Halls. 

In its later history the ’49 Camp/’ as it came to be called, 
was not found exclusively in the Far West. In Chicago this 
type of establishment was known as the ‘‘concert hall sa- 
loon,” and many resorts of this character were to be found 
in it even later than 1900."* In the South, with the advent of 
local-option legislation, this type of dance hall became a spe- 
cial attraction of the traveling carnival. 

Until very recently in the South the smaller towns were visited 
almost yearly by a traveling carnival, one of the chief attractions of 
which was a “ ’49 Camp.” Almost every carnival had a “ ’49 Camp.” 
It occupied a separate tent, to which admission was charged. On the 
inside was a little raised platform on which the local boys were invited 
to dance with the girls attached to the show. At the end of the plat- 
form stood a little bar which dispensed everything the law allowed — 
but at double prices. At the close of each dance the manager called, 
“Up to the bar, boys! Just as in the days of ’49.”3 

Even now, several “ ’49 Camps” are reported^ to be made 
up each year in Chicago to visit the mining towns of north- 
ern Michigan, Minnesota, and Idaho. However, these “ ’49 
dance halls” are not to be confused with the taxi-dance haU. 

* Mrs. E. W. Harris, superintendent, Women's Division, Seattle Police 
Department, in a personal letter dated April 22, 1927. 

2 From information supplied by Dr. Nels Anderson, Columbia University . 

3 Edgar Thompson, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago. 

4 From information furnished by an official of a well-known traveling 
carnival having offiices in Chicago. 
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Whfle serving very much the same function, the structural 
organization is entirely different. The girl receives her pay 
as a commission upon the drinks she can induce the men to 
buy and dancing is thus only incidental to the consumption 
of liquor. 

Another variant from the taxi-dance hall is the institution 
which does not use the ticket-a-dance plan and which does 
not permit the patron to choose his dance partner. The best 
instance of this is seen in some of the methods used for mass 
instruction in dancing. 

Monday was announced as ‘^Beginner’s Night” at the Cinderella 
Gardens. The admission charge was only a dollar for the entire 
evening. The dance floor was roped off into two sections. In one en- 
closure young men were lined up awaiting their turn for a circuit about 
the floor with some of the young women acting as instructresses. In 
the other section young men wearing instructors’ badges were taking 
women — old and young, portly and slender — for a circuit around the 
floor. At the end of each trip the couples separated without even a 
nod in parting, the instructor’s card was punched, and he wa.s ready 
for another “pupil.” 

No choice in instructors was allowed. The two burly attendants 
at the meeting of the two lines of “pupils” and “instructors” saw to 
that. As each “pupil” and “instructor” appeared at the head of the 
lines they were shoved together and forced to dance out a circuit 
together; whether they were matched as to height and age was of no 
consequence. People did not appear to be in the least interested in 
each other and their dancing was automatic and without spirit. It was 
dearly not an immediate recreational interest which attracted them.* 

When the patron’s dance partner is arbitrarily selected 
for him, it is probable that his interest in the dancing will be 
instructional and artistic. But when he is permitted to 
choose his dance partners, it seems inevitable that the recrea- 
tional interest wiU become dominant. If to this is added the 
ticket-a-dance plan, with very short dance periods and a 

* Records of an investigator. 
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chance for frequent selection of dance partners by the pa- 
trons, interests other than recreation and romance seem vir- 
tually to disappear. A ‘^dancing academy/’ for instance, 
which embarks upon a ticket-a-dance plan with the oppor- 
tunity for frequent reselection of “instructresses” has been 
found to swing irresistibly over to a situation where aU in- 
struction is made ineffective and where the interest becomes 
social and recreational. Maria Ward Lambin, director of the 
San Francisco and the New York dance-hall surveys, writes 
of her experience as follows: “I have fotmd that the use of 
the dime-a-dance ticket system in a dancing school tends to 
make it really a closed dance hall [taxi-dance hall]. Where 
partners are changed every two minutes little dancing in- 
struction can be expected to be given — and as a rule little is 
given.”* The taxi-dance hall as a place of recreation, and 
not of instruction, appears thus to be inevitably associated 
with the use of the ticket-a-dance plan and with the oppor- 
tunity for a frequent reselection of dance partners. 

From a comparison of these marginal institutions the basic 
characteristics of the taxi-dance haU type can now be seen 
more clearly. It is apparent that a taxi-dance hall is an es- 
tablishment to which only the masculine “public” is ad- 
mitted, and in which the income of the establishment and 
the taxi-dancers is derived from dancing. Further, the ticket- 
a-dance plan and the opportunity for a frequent reselection 
of dance partners are inextricably bound up with the taxi- 
dance hall. A formal definition may now be offered. 

A taxi-dance hall is a commercial public dance institution attracting 
only male patrons, which seeks to provide them an opportunity for 
social dancing by employing women dance partners, who are paid on 
a commission basis through the ticket-a-dance plan, and who are ex- 
pected to dance with any patron who may select them for as few or as 
many dances as he is willing to purchase. 

* Personal letter to the writer, April 12, 1927. 
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THE TAXI-DANCER AND HER WORLD 




CHAPTER III 


THE TAXI-DANCE HALL AS A 
SOCIAL WORLD 

For those who attend the taxi-dance hall, even irregularly, 
it is a distinct social world, with its own ways of acting, talk- 
ing, and thinking. It has its own vocabulary, its own activ- 
ities and interests, its own conception of what is significant 
in life, and — ^to a certain extent — ^its own scheme of life. 
This cultural world pervades many avenues of the habitu6's 
life, and some of its aspects are readily apparent to even a 
casual visitor at the halls. 

I had expected almost anything at this dance hall but even then I 
was surprised. It was the most speckled crew I’d ever seen: Filipinos, 
Chinese, Mexicans, Polish immigrants, brawny laborers, and high- 
school boys. More disturbing was the cynical look which the men di- 
rected at the girls and the matter-of-fact way they appropriated the 
girls at the beginning of each dance. The girls, themselves, were 
young, highly painted creatures, who talked little — and when they 
did speak used strange expressions to accentuate their talk. They 
spoke of “Black and Tans,” “Joe’s Place,” “Pinoys,” “nigger lovers,” 
and used other terms with which I was not familiar. My attempts 
to get acquainted with several of the girls met with indifierence on 
their part, while at the same time they each seemed very much alive 
to a few men and several girls in the place. To everyone else they 
seemed polite, coquettish, but really quite indifferent. I left the place 
feeling that I had been permitted to witness but not to participate in 
the real life revolving around the hall.* 

So well is the vital world of the dance hall veiled by con- 
ventionalized conduct that a person may attend regularly 

* Impressions of an investigator on his first visit to a tasd-dance halI^ 
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without perceiving it. Unless he is initiated into the meaning 
of certain activities, of certain words and phrases, of certain 
interests and standards of conduct, he may as well not try 
to understand the human significance of the taxi-dance hall. 
For many factors aid in making the world of the taxi-dance 
hall a moral milieu rather completely removed from the 
other more conventional forms of city life. 

I. rUNDAMENTAL WISHES OE PERSON EULPILLED 

Perhaps the most important aspect of this dance-haU 
world making possible its moral isolation is the completeness 
of the interests and satisfactions afforded in it. Especially 
for young girls removed from home influences and living 
with other taxi-dancers the dance-haU hfe proves sufficient 
to meet satisfactorily most of their dominant interests and 
wishes. 

After I had gotten started at the dance hall I enjoyed the life too 
much to want to give it up. It was easy work, gave me more money 
than I could earn in any other way, and I had a chance to meet all 
kinds of people. I had no dull moments. I met bootleggers, rum- 
runners, hijackers, stick-up men, globe-trotters, and hobos. They were 
all different kind of men, different from the kind I’d be meeting if 

I’d stayed at home with my folks in Rogers Park After a girl 

starts into the dance haH and makes good it’s easy to live for months 
without ever getting outside the influence of the dance hall. Take 
myself for instance: I lived with other dance-hall girls, met my fellows 
at the dance hah, got my living from the dance hall. In fact, tjiere 
was nothing I wanted that I couldn’t get through it. It was an easy 
life, and I just drifted along with the rest. I suppose if something 
hadn’t come along to jerk me out, I’d still be a drifter out on the West 
Side.* 

Not only econonaic gain, but opportunities for excitement, 
masculine conquests, intimacies, and masculine affection are 

* Case No. ii. 
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all provided in the taxi-dance hall. The dancers may even 
identify themselves with the dance-hall life so completely 
that when they return after an absence they experience a 
feeling of joy and satisfaction in “getting back home again.” 

You can’t imagine how happy I felt to get back to the “school” 
again after two weeks at home in Wisconsin. Of course I was glad to 
see my mother, but then you know we don’t have so much to talk 
about any more. And as for that old German stepfather of mine — 
the less I see of him the better. I don’t feel like I belong back in Wis- 
consin any more. But up at the “school” I just feel at home 

I know how things go, I have my friends who are always glad to see 
me come bach, and who are really interested enough to spend their 
money on me. There are a lot of fellows up there who don’t amoimt to 
much, but — just the same — I have more real friends there than in all 
the rest of the world put together.* 

The fimdamental desire for recognition, for status, along 
with the desire for intimacy or response, and for new experi- 
ence and excitement, aE find some satisfactions in the taxi- 
dance haU. In fact, the desire for security is the only one of 
Thomas’ “Four Wishes”’ which does not have a place in the 
life of the eflS:cient taxi-dancer. 

2. XJNIQTJE ACTIVITIES AM) VOCABUIARY 

A second fimdamental aspect of the world of the taxi- 
dance haU helping to maintain its moral isolation is its dis- 
tinctive patterns of behavior and vocabulary. Even minor 
characteristics of a person’s behavior and manner may be- 
come, to the dance-haE world, the means for identifying him 
as dther an “insider” or an “outsider.” Thus a taxi-dancer 
suggests some of the dues which she used to identify an out- 
sider: 

* Case No. lo. 

* See W. I. Thomas* statem^t of the *Tour Wishes” in The Unadjusted 
Girl, chap. i. 
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The first time I saw you I knew right away you didn’t belong on 
West Madison Street. You didn’t act like the other white fellows who 
came up to the hall. The other strange men would come in and be 
very quiet or act like they weren’t sure of themselves. They wouldn’t 
talk very much. But you did. You’d even go up and talk straight out 
to the boss, but none of the others would have done that until after 
they’d known him. 

Then when you’d come over to me you’d first ask me to dance — 
not just hand me a ticket like the others did. Then you danced difier- 
ently 

I also discovered right away you talked differently, used different 
words, and while you didn’t brag about yourself like most of the others 
do, I got the feeling that you thought you were somebody, and yet 
you weren’t ashamed to be caught in the hall. That’s the way I got 
the idea you were a “professional” of some sort.* 

The special vocabulary of the dance-hall wojld is itself 
a means of identification, as well as communication. It re- 
flects the special interests, judgments, and activities which 
center about the establishment. To a considerable extent 
the vocabulary is constructed from common slang and from 
the “West Side dialect.” But in addition there are other pic- 
turesque words and phrases which have their chief usage in 
the dance-haU world. Many of these words or phrases find 
almost universal usage among all patrons, but others are 
used exclusively by one group. The Filipinos, for instance, 
have their own words and phrases; while the white youth of 
the West Side also has his special vocabulary. Likewise, the 
taxi-dancer has her words and phrases by which she describes 
both the Filipino and the West Side youth. This whole spe- 
cial vocabulary, however, blends together and reveals a 
unique world of interests and activities, in which the focus of 
interest is sensual and commercial. While a complete glos- 
sary is not presented, the significance of this vocabulary in 

* Comment of a veteran taxi-dancer to an investigator. 
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the dance-haU life can be seen from the following list of pic- 
turesque words and phrases. 

Africa. — ^The Black Belt, especially the colored cabarets. 

Flaying Africa. — Clandestine prostitution in the Black Belt. 
Staying in Africa. — Living in the Black Belt, presumably for pur- 
poses of prostitution. 

Bata. — ^Tagalog word for “baby,” used by Filipmos to describe a 
Filipino’s white sweetheart. 

Black and Tan. — colored and white cabaret. 

Buying the groceries. — ^Living in clandestine relationship. 

Class. — ^Term used by Filipinos to denote the taxi-dance halls. 

I have a doss. — ^I’m going to the dance hall. 

Let^s go to class. — ^Let us go to the dance hall. 

Colegiala. — Spanish word for “coed” used by Filipino to denote taxi- 
dancer. 

Escuela. — Spanish word for “school” used by Filipinos to denote taxi- 
dance halls. 

Fish. — k man whom the girls can easily exploit for personal gain. 

To fish. — ^To exploit a man successfully for personal gain. 

Fli^p. — Filipino’s name for himself. Of American origin. 

Fruit. — ^An easy mark. 

Hot stuff. — Stolen goods. 

Line-up j the. — Immorality engaged in by several men and a girl. 
Make^ ^Ho make .^^ — ^To secure a date with. 

Monkey-chaser. — k man interested in a taxi-dancer or chorus girl. 
Monkey shows. — ^Burlesque shows having chorus girls. 

Monkeys. — ^Dancing girls, either chorus girls or taxi-dancers. 
Nickd-hopper. — k taxi-dancer. 

Nigger. — ^West Side term for Filipino. 

Nigger lover. — A girl who “dates” Filipinos. 

On the ebony. — k taxi-dance hall or taxi-dancer countenancing social 
contacts with men of races other than white. 

Opera, ^Hhe operaF — k burlesque show. 

Paying the rent. — ^Living in clandestine relationship. 

Picking up . — ^Securing an after-dance engagement with a taxi-dancer. 
Pinoy. — ^Filipino’s name for himself. Of native origin. 

Playing. — Successfully e:q>loiting one of the opposite sex. 
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ProfessiomL — ^An investigator. One visiting the dance hall for ulterior 
purposes. 

Punk . — ^A novitiate; an uninitiated youth or young girl, usually re- 
ferring to an unsophisticated ta 3 d-dancer, 

Puti. — Filipino’s word for white man. 

Racket . — ^A special enterprise to earn money, honestly or otherwise. 
Shakedown . — Enforced exaction of graft. 

Staying white . — Accepting dates from only white men. 

3. UNIQUE MEANINGS OE CONVENTIONAL ACTIVITY 
Not only have a new vocabulary and a distinct type of 
personal behavior in the world of the taxi-dance hall de- 
veloped, but old, well-established phrases and customs have 
acquired new meanings and purposes. An outward conform- 
ity to well-established customs often cloaks conduct in con- 
flict with the moral standards of society. Such thoroughly 
acceptable conventions as courting and ^^dating” take on 
new meanings. The date, a conventionally accepted means 
for young people to become acquainted, comes to have, in 
^e^environment of the taxi-dance hall, a suggestion of im- 
morality. While the first date with a taxi-dancer may only 
give rise to speculation concerning its significance, several 
dates together are accepted by many as proof that an illicit 
relationship has been established. 

They’ve been going together now for two weeks You don’t 

suppose he’s spending his evenings up here, and taking her home every 
night, unless there’s something doing? .... Say, listen Big Boy, 
there ain’t no Santa Claus I* 

Not only the date itself, but many other forms of conven- 
tional behavior come to have new meanings in the taxi-dance 
hall. 

^WeE, of course they’re sweet on each other,” Mildred exclaimed 
in answer to my suggestion that Hazel and Arthur seemed well ac- 

* Case No. 12. 
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quainted. “Haven’t you noticed she gives him all her free dances, and 
that he’s jealous whenever any fellow dances more than two dances 
with her? Art doesn’t dance with anybody else now, you notice. He 

just comes up and sits around and gives her his tickets I don’t 

suppose you’ve noticed that new dress she’s got, and her new fur coat. 
Well, a girl doesn’t get a fur coat at a nickel a dance,” she concluded 
sardonically.^^ 

The taxi-dance hall has its own body of judgments and 
experiences by which the activities revolving about the es- 
tablishment are interpreted. 

4. THE TAXI-DANCER DOMINANT DST THE 
TAXI-DANCE HALL 

The most distinguishing aspect of the taxi-dance haU is 
the position of prominence and prestige occupied by the suc- 
cessful taxi-dancer. Far from feeling herself exploited com- 
mercially, the taxi-dancer responds to the stimulation of the 
situation and the admiration of the patrons and for a time 
finds satisfaction in them. 

Of course it’s an easy life, no work, sleep late in the morning, more 
money than I could earn by day work — and aU that. But that’s not 
aH that makes me like it. There’s something about the hall that makes 
me feel good. I may be as blue as indigo when I go down there but 
before long I feel all peppy again. I don’t think it’s the music. I like 
to be with people and up at the hall the fellows — especially the Fili- 
pinos — treats me real nice.® 

Especially where the patrons are seeking to win a girl’s 
favor, with the hope of securing late night engagements, they 
are polite and courteous. Since the girl’s society outside the 
dance haU — so much sought after by many of the patrons — 
can be secured only through the dubious process of court- 
ship rather than through the more dependable method of 

* Records of an investigator. * Case No. 12. 
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bargaining, the popular taxi-dancer has a favorable status 
in the ta^-dance hall which seems to arise in part from the 
very uncertainty of her favors. Even with those patrons 
who very evidently have no desire or expectation of securing 
a date, the taxi-dancer usually has satisfactory associations. 
Their contacts are of either an impersonal character or a 
friendly camaraderie. 

More completely even than in other types of dance estab- 
lishments the taxi-dancer dominates the social world, be- 
cause of the peculiar organization of the taxi-dance hall. 
The patrons are, for the most part, transient and casual in 
their attendance. The girls, on the other hand, have a defi- 
nite and rather permanent economic relationship to the es- 
tablishment. In their contacts with one another and with 
the patrons they set the mode, provide a certain scheme of 
life, and set the immediate standards of conduct for both 
taxi-dancers and patrons. External standards of conduct 
may be maintained by the management, but the most direct 
control remains with the group of girls who dominate the life 
of the establishment and who have evolved certain codes and 
techniques of control. These are transmitted from experi- 
enced girls to newcomers through casual contacts in the 
dance hall. Naturally enough, the restroom during intermis- 
missions provides one place for the transmission of this code. 

I’ll never forget my first night at the hall. As you know, I wasn’t 
much of a Sunday-school kid when I hit that place, but they sure 
made me think I was. During the intermission I went back to the 
restroom and found the girls powdering, painting, using lipstick, 
swearing, smoking, and drihking. One girl was pretty drunk, and she 
was cussing and saying the worst things I’d ever heard. The others 
were listening to her and laughing at everything she said. The whole 
thing made me sick and I left. 

I didn’t go back to the restroom for almost a week. When I did. 
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one evening, a tough-looking Polish girl yelled out at me, “Big 
Blond Mamma thinks she’s stuck up, don’t she?” I was so mad I 
didn’t know what to do, so I just turned and walked out. 

But it didn’t take long to get used to things. I gradually got to 
using their talk and now when I get back there I talk just like the rest 
of them.' 

5. THE EXPLOITATION MOTIF 

Another basic characteristic of the social world of the 
taid-dance hall — already implied in much of the previous 
discussion — ^is the existence in it of tmique “schemes of 
life.” The schemes of life typical of the taxi-dance hall are 
in part products of the establishment itself and of the type 
of life necessary because of its social structure and the in- 
terests of its personnel. They represent the ways by which 
the people most closely identified with the taxi-dance hall 
seek to achieve through it what they consider significant in 
life. Their methods are somewhat standardized, and when 
fuUy matured are associated with a certain “philosophy of 
life” or “rationale” by which these activities, and the meth- 
ods used, are justified. The dominant scheme of life for both 
patrons and taxi-dancers grows out of the combined com- 
merdal and romantic interests and the necessary casual in- 
timacies with many patrons. It is represented in the motive 
of exploitation toward the other sex, prominent in the minds 
of most seasoned taxi-dancers and of not a few patrons. 

An important aspect of the scheme of life is the attitude 
which taxi-dancer and patron adopt toward each other. The 
impersonal attitudes of the market place very soon super- 
sede the romantic impulses which normally might develop. 
Under the spur of commercialism the taxi-dancer, for in- 
stance, very soon comes to view the patrons, young or old. 


* Case No, 13. 
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not so much as ends, but rather as means toward the achieve- 
ment of her objectives — the recouping of her personal for- 
tvmes. Romantic behavior, along with other less desirable 
forms of stimulation, becomes merely another acceptable 
method for the commercial exploitation of the men. 

The patron’s point of view is the complement of the taxi- 
dancer’s. He is interested in securing an attractive young 
wdman with whom he may dance and converse without the 
formality of an introduction and without many of the re- 
sponsibilities entailed at other social gatherings. Frequently 
he desires a young woman who gives promise of other con- 
tacts later in the night. Thus, from the special interests of 
the patrons and the commercial aims of the taxi-dancer a 
competitive struggle develops between man and woman for 
an advantage over each other. In many instances the strug- 
gle is a conscious one in which any means, fair or foul, are 
used in exploiting the other. 

All these girls are after is the money they think they can get out of 
a fellow. They’ll “gyp” a guy if they can. But they don’t get far wid 

me. I’m on to them But it’s not that I care about. I can take 

care of myself. I’m not just trying to keep them from putting some- 
thing over on me; I’m trying to put it over on them. I know what I’m 
after and I’m out to get it. That’s me all over.* 

With the seasoned taxi-dancer this philosophy of exploita- 
tion, the zealous practicing of her techniques, the revengeful 
impulses arising from blasted dreams and romances, and her 
honest though carefree view of her own unconventional con- 
duct blend together to make of her a distinct personality 
type, interesting in itself. ’W^e individualized and, some- 
what egocentric, able quickly to find the character faults in 
others who would seek to take advantage of her, she is un- 

* Conversation of a patron with an investigator. 
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able, apparently, to discover the major faults in herself. But 
neither taxi-dancer nor most patrons perceive that the most 
basic explanation for these unfortunate associations, these 
impleasant experiences, is to be found not so much in the 
original character of the individuals themselves as in the 
very social structure of the present-day taxi-dance hall. 

Unable to perceive these basic yet unseen social forces 
which shape her life, the taxi-dancer becomes something of 
a drifter, gaining what satisfactions she can from the tran- 
sient thriUs of the day and from the skilful practicing of her 
devices for exploitation. The following report by a clever 
newspaper woman who served for a time as a taxi-dancer of 
her contact with ^^Dorothy” depicts concisely the experi- 
ences, the attitude toward herself, the philosophy of life, and 
the proud use of her devices for exploitation typical of the 
seasoned taxi-dancer. 

“What’s your name?” she asked. 

“Lillian,” I answered. 

“Are you going to work here all the time?” 

“I don’t know. This place looks kinda cheap to me.” 

“Well, you’re right. I never saw such a lousy bunch of cheap 
skates 

“Why don’t you move up with me? Every afternoon I come down 
Sheridan Road. There’s always a couple of good suckers just waiting 
to be taken, and we could have some fun besides. I used to have a 
steady boy friend, but he tied the can to me, and now I’m foot-loose. 
They’re aU the same, anyway. 

“I’d never tie up with another sap. They make you sick. Boss — 
boss — ^boss — all day and night. Then they take your dough, and you 
can go without even a decent rag to your back. After this what I get 
is mine. And what they have is mine, too, if I am smart enough to 
get it.” 

“Come on— -let’s go back out,” I said. “I have had about 30 dances 
now, but so far I can’t brag about the big-heartedness of the boys.” 

“Yeh? WeU, leave it to little Dorothy. I’ll show you how to take 
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their socks away. Watch me and have a fur coat in a week.” We 
walked out and little Dorothy put her hands on her hips and started 
looking over the prospects. 

“I’ll take that one. You watch me and then go over to that big 
papa in the corner and 20 to i you’ll hit the bull’s eye.” Little Dorothy 
walked over to a little dark-skinned boy and looked him over, and said: 
“You look aces to me. Come on.” She put her arms around him, 
took two tickets, and then laid her cheek up against his and started 
murmuring in his ear. The strategy of a street-walker and taxi-dancer 
combined. The dance was over before I could stop watching her 
attempt to practice her tricks.* 

6. ORIENTALS AS ^'eISH” 

The motive toward exploitation is seen most clearly in 
the attitude toward ^'dating’’ and dancing with Orientals. 
These young men, frequently because of the absence of satis- 
factory young women of their own races in the United States 
and because they are denied free social contacts with white 
Americans, find their problem of social contacts with yoxmg 
women a distracting one. Frequently this restriction reaches 
such a point that it becomes a matter of absorbing curiosity 
and even a mark of pride to secure contacts with white 
American women. Under such circumstances many Orien- 
tals are willing to pay exorbitantly for even casual contacts 
with taxi-dancers. The girls, however, often regard them as 
^^fish,’^ as persons to be exploited. 

I was invited into the parlor of the Malowiski home where Sophie 
was entertaining a rather imcouth Chinese fellow who claimed to be 
a waiter in a chop-suey restaurant. They did not converse. He 
merely sat and looked. Nor did he dance. .... Sophie and I began 
moving toward the doorway but in an instant she hesitated. “We 
mustn’t get so far away. My ‘fish’ might get jealous!” “Your fish?” 
I asked. “What is that?” “Oh, that Chinaman over there.” “Why 

* Jane Logan, Chicago Daily TimeSt January 31, 1930, 
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do you call him your ‘fish’?” I persisted. “Oh,” she replied, “he 
gives me about twenty dollars every time I ask him, and he only spends 
two evenings a week up here.”* 

Orientals, and especially Filipino yoting men, prove to be 
such lucrative sources of income that many young women, 
under the spur of opportunism, lay aside whatever racial 
prejudices they may have and give themselves to a thorough 
and systematic exploitation of them. They may even devel- 
op techniques for exploitation. 

Lila .... told me that the Filipino boys were good suckers and 
spent a lot of money on the girls, providing the girls act jealous and 
start a fight over them once in a while. “If I had to live on the money 
I made in this joint I’d starve to death. But you can always get money 
from these Filipinos. 

“My sister works here too, but she is sick tonight. She tried to 
drink everything she could get her mits on — , and then fought with 
a couple of girls over her Chink, He goes to the university and works 
as a waiter. He gets a little money from home, but my sis keeps him 
busy so she can get a lot of bucks out of him. 

“I keep my bozo busy, too. He is an interne at a hospital and works 
in a barber shop, too. He bought me this dress last week after I told 
him I would cut his throat if he danced with any other dame. Th&e 
white guys that come up here are all the bunk. They wouldn’t give 
a girl a dime if it killed them, so don’t waste your time. 

“I’ll introduce you to a new one that just came over. He still has a 
little cash from home, and you can take it away from him if you’re 
smart. One girl that used to work up here went with a Filipino who 
was a boxer. She took $1200 away from him and then blew to Cali- 
fornia. When she got there she wrote him and told him to go to hell, 
that he was a dum sucker and that she was going into the movies.”® 

Among her own white friends it is necessary for the taxi- 
dancer to explain her interests in Orientals. Here the justi- 
fication is found again in terms of exploitation. 

* Report of an investigator. 

* Logan, op, ciU, January 30, 1930. 
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“Oh, these “Niggers” [Filipinos] and “Chinks” [Chinese] are just 
“fish” to the girls. They say to us fellows, “You don’t mind if I play 
around a little with these fellows, do you? They’re all right, and give 
us presents, too. We don’t mean nothing with them.” 

The girls just keep them on the string for what they can get out of 
them. One girl told me she had three of them. She’d get Christmas 
presents from them, see? These guys are mostly Filipinos. They have 
a lot of jack [money]. Most of them go to college, I guess.' 

However, there are many taxi-dancers who will not accept 
dates from Orientals, and occasionally one may even ob- 
ject to being in the same dance hall with them. For these 
girls “sta3dng white,” as it is called, is of supreme considera- 
tion. 

The “Flips” [Filipinos] are all right for anybody that wants them. 
They’re a lot more polite than most of the other fellows who come up 
here. But they’re not white, that’s all. Of course. I’ll dance with 
them at the hall. But I won’t go out with them. I’m white, and I 
intend to stay white.' 

7. inGHT CLUBS AND CABAKETS 

‘ The motive toward exploitation is also associated with at- 
tendance at night clubs and cabarets. Men are useful, in 
part, because they may be induced to escort girls to these 
resorts and to pay the bills. To go cabareting is a mark of 
prestige, and it becomes almost mandatory upon the young 
girl who would be regarded as a person of consequence to 
visit certain resorts. However, there are only a few cabarets 
and restaurants that are considered to be worth patronizing. 
Among them the “black and tan” cabarets of the colored belt 
are favored. No doubt this was originally because the es- 
corts, so frequently Filipinos and Chinese, find these resorts 
hospitable to racially mixed couples. Also certain resorts are 

* Comment of a PoKsh youth to an investigator. * Case No. 10. 
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avoided because manners of dress or conduct are more cul- 
tured or sophisticated than those to which the patron of the 
taxi-dance haU is accustomed. 

The two couples of us were starting forth for an early morning 
cabaret party. “Where shall we go?’’ LaBeUe asked. “Let’s go to the 
Rendezvous,” I suggested. “No!” yelled Big Bill Hanson, the iron- 
maker. “We don’t wanta go to no 'soup ’n’ fish’ place. Let’s go to 
Kelly’s Stables.” The girls seemed to favor Big Bill’s suggestion, 
and so we told the taxicab driver to head for Bert Kelly’s.^ 

As a result of this restricted selection the taxi-dancer, getting 
her introduction into the amusement life of the city via the 
taxi-dance haU, comes into contact almost exclusively with 
the most demoralizing establishments in the city. An illus- 
tration of this fact is the following: 

I’ve not been around so much in Chicago. I’ve been to the “black 

and tans.” I was at the Rex Caf6 once But I never was to a 

show downtown; I’ve been to the little movie near where we live 

I never went to the big dance places. I always wanted to but nobody 
of our crowd ever goes.* 

A few of the more notorious “black and tan’’ cabarets, sever- 
al establishments in Chicago’s tenderloin, and one or two 
notorious places in the demoralizing sections of the Lower 
North Side have constituted the night resorts held in high 
esteem in the world of the taxi-dance hall. 

8. SENSUAL DANCING AND EXPLOITATION 

The motive of exploitation even extends to the type of 
dancing which many taxi-dancers find it profitable to prac- 
tice and encourage. Many girls who are anxious to increase 
their earnings adopt a standardized form of sensual dancing 
commonly practiced in many haUs. The individual’s de- 

^ From report of an investigator. * Case No. 19. 
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cision as to whetlier or not to engage in this practice is more 
completely an economic adjustment — and less a moral de- 
cision — than is commonly thought. A typical attitude is ex- 
pressed in the following excerpt: 

Up here you might as well sit in the comer if you don’t dance that 
way. I stood on the side with thirty cents for the first two nights be- 
cause I wouldn’t, but now I’m like the worst of them. Two girls up 
here won’t speak to me now, but I don’t care. It’s the money I’m 
after.* 

From a frank accommodation to the economic situation in 
which the girl finds herself to a justification of her conduct 
on the basis of exploitation is a transition very easy to make. 
In the taxi-dance haU, where exploitation is thought of as 
any means of gaining money and gifts short of overt im- 
morality, the idea of exploitation very readily affords a satis- 
factory rationalization for sensual dancing. Such conduct 
appears as but another means for “fishing” or exploiting the 
men. 

9. THE “sex game” 

The exploitation motive which is characteristic of so many 
aspects of the life of the taxi-dance haU also has its place in 
the personal sex philosophy and practices of the taxi-dancer. 
The “sex-game,” a term applied to this scheme of life,® de- 
notes the battle of wits m which there is a careful stalking 
of the other sex and in which the woman frankly utilizes her 
sex attractions as an aid in winning the game. 

This game arises very naturally as a fortuitous adjust- 
ment of the unattached woman in a world of transient con- 
tacts. In these casual associations utilitarian interests tend 
to take precedence over aU others. For the girl trying to 

* Case No. 20. 

® See Frances Donovan, The Woman Who Wails, pp. 211-20. 
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make her way in such a world a readjustment in her code 
may seem mandatory. The philosophy of the sex game is the 
natural result. 

Though often thought of and described as “gold-digging,” 
the sex game is the characteristic scheme of life not only of 
the seasoned taxi-dancer but of many other groups of women 
who seek to make their way m a world of transient associ- 
ates. The waitress, accordmg to Frances Donovan,' finds it ' 
expedient to avail herself of some such practice. Were the 
information available, it is probable that it would also be ■ 
found that the chorus girl, the cabaret entertainer, and even 
many salesgirls find some form of the sex game immediately , 
advantageous. 

While there is perhaps no basic pattern of life on which 
there is more agreement among seasoned taxi-dancers than 
in their sex philosophy, the uniformity cannot be said to 
be wholly a result of their dance-hall activities. It is, rather, 
a product of their very similar e^eriences prior to entrance 
upon dance-hall life. Even though from widely different cul- 
tural backgrounds, most of them have gone through very 
much the same e:q)eriences before entering the taxi-dance 
haU and have arrived at similar schemes of life. For the 
most part they have been young girls set adrift in a careless 
money-mad city life with little effective moral instruction to 
guide them and with no money-making skiU or training, who 
have come to accept mncriticaJly the standards of achieve- 
ment represented in the shop windows and on the boule- 
vards. 

In the quest after the material equipment of life which 
seems of such prime importance, the girl becomes not only 
an individualist but also — ^frankly — an opportunist. Unable 

® Ibid., p. 213. 
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to buy many of the stimulations and material things which 
she craves through the money earned in conventional occu- 
pations, she has, in her resourcefulness, discovered financial 
possibilities in her own personality and feminine charm. 
This adjustment is merely a matter-of-fact adaptation to the 
exigencies of the situation in which moral considerations, in 
a surprising number of cases, have only secondary impor- 
tance. In the words of one taxi-dancer, the problem be- 
comes simply one of “making the most of what you’ve got.” 

I don’t go to the hall to make friends. I go there to make money. 
I’ve been up there only a month, but I already know how to make the 
cash. I’ve got to look peppy and fast, but a girl doesn’t have to 
dance immodestly to make the money. I get all the dances I want 
without, but maybe it’s because I’ve got a good figure and wear the 

right kind of dresses It’s just a question of making the most of 

what you’ve got. All I’ve got to work with is my “sex appeal.”' 

lO. FORMS OF SEXUAL ALLIANCE 

The sex game very naturally results in considerable sexual 
irregularity. From these experiences have arisen several 
forms or patterns of sexual alliances which, although im- 
ported from the outside, nevertheless have become an in- 
tegral part of the world of the taxi-dance hall. In some cases 
these importations have been considerably altered to meet 
the economic necessities of the situation. This is strikingly 
true in the case of the “plural alliance,” an anomalous ad- 
justment which has been reported from but few circles out- 
side the taxi-dance hall, though it might develop equally 
well in other detached worlds. 

The mistress . — ^Tlie highest in point of status of these vari- 
ous extra-marital alliances is that of the mistress. Like the 


‘ Case No. 15. 
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other forms of illicit sex activities associated with the taxi- 
dance hall, there is a considerable amount of personal inter- 
est and sympathy in the attitudes of paramours toward each 
other. Likewise there are rather definite and well-under- 
stood standards of loyalty and faithfulness. Very often there 
is little bargaining. It is rather a co-operative association in 
which the man, in the terminology of the dance hall, either 
‘'pays the rent^’ or “buys the groceries,’’ or both. These al- 
liances may last for some months. 

The plural alliance . — ^A less frequent arrangement is what 
might be called the “plural alliance.” Instead of being 
“true” to one man, the girl enters an understanding by which 
she agrees to be faithful to a certain three or four men, who 
may even come to know one another. Through separate ar- 
rangements with each man the financial requirements are 
met. 

Ann wasn’t what you’d call promiscuous. She had an understand- 
ing with four fellows by which she’d restrict herself to us four. She 
picked us out and then invited us into the arrangement. We each con- 
tributed something. Two of us paid her rent, another paid her grocer- 
ies, and the fourth fellow bought some of her clothes. There never 
was any jealousy among us. Often we’d meet at her apartment and 
sit around together. It got to be quite a joke who’d get to stay. When 
midnight came she’d turn to the unlucky fellows and say, ‘‘Well, it’s 
about time for you guys to go on home.” Then the next night she’d 
pick on the other fellow- Nobody got jealous, because— we all knew 
Ann As far as any of us ever knew she was faithful to this ar- 

rangement as long as it lasted — ^for over four months.^ 

The overnight date . — ^There is, finally, the overnight date 
— a rather frequent practice. However, activities of this 
sort, it should be noted, quickly take on the character of 
clandestine prostitution. 


* Case No, 27. 
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II. XHE ROMANTIC IMPULSE 

It has been pointed out in the last pages that the taxi- 
dancer’s scheme of life involves an emphasis, fundamentally, 
upon exploitation. Whether in the girl’s attitude toward the 
patrons, the Orientals, attendance at night resorts, or in the 
“sex game,” the attitude of exploitation — of getting as much 
as possible for nothing — ^is clearly seen. This is not only the 
taxd-dancer’s own point of view, but — ^in its more conserva- 
tive form — ^it is no doubt the attitude the proprietors desire 
that the girls take. In practice, however, the motive toward 
exploitation is constantly being checkmated by another 
force — the romantic impulse. Whether desired or not, the 
romantic impulse flowers forth with increased vigor in this 
setting — to such an extent that the proprietors have ac- 
cepted it as an inevitable handicap in doing business. 

For the first years that we ran our school we tried to keep the girls 
from leaving with the patrons. We even made it a rule that any girl 
who met a man at the foot of the stairs would be fired. But it did no 
good. They’d just meet them on a corner a block away. And if we 
told them they couldn’t meet them on a comer they’d meet in a 
restaurant. Se we gave it up. As long as boys are boys and girls are 
girls they’re going to get together somehow.’' 

Toward the patrons the taxi-dancer’s general attitude may 
be tha,t of exploitation, but before long she comes to make 
certain “exceptions.” She comes to “like” certain men, and 
the rigid commercial system of the dance hall breaks down. 
Instead of demanding a ticket from her more favored suitors 
she frequently gives them “free dances,” voluntarily re- 
nouncing her income from those whom she favors. Even the 
extensive system of “ticket-collectors,” who circulate among 
the dancers during each dance number demanding from ev- 

* Statement of a proprietor. 
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ery taxi-dancer a part of each ticket, is not sufficient to check 
this tendency. By one ruse or another the taxi-dancer finds 
a way of circumventing the system and succeeds in giving 
up at least part of the income received from dances with 
her special friends. 

The romantic impulse also functions in the attitude of the 
girls toward Orientals, and especially Filipinos. At first re- 
garding the Filipino as an object of exploitation, many be- 
fore long come to take an entirely different attitude. 

The Filipinos are nice fellows. I don^t know whether you know 
I^na engaged to a Filipino. I love him, too. Right now, I^m trying to 
make up my mind whether I love him enough to give up everything 
else for him. And if I marry him, I won’t quit. Even if I find I’ve 
made a mistake, I’ll stick by him just as long as he’ll stick by me. I’m 
either going to marry for good or not at all. 

If we do marry we’U go to the Islands to live. There won’t be so 
much prejudice over there, will there? .... I wouldn’t mind having a 
baby a little brown. I’ve seen some of them. They’re not so very 
different and they look awfully cute to me.^ 

The acceptability of the Filipino, in preference to other 
Oriental groups, is explained by such factors as his Occi- 
dental culture, represented in the Spanish influence in the 
Philippine Islands; his suave manners, dapper dressing, and 
politeness; and the romantic Spanish-lover r61e which it is 
possible for him to play. For the young girl with a limited 
knowledge of the world the Filipino especially appears as an 
attractive and romantic figure. 

I didn’t know much when I started at the hall. I didn’t even know 
what a Filipino was. I thought they were movie actors or something. 
They were always well dressed, and treated me nicely; I fell for them 
hard. They took me out to nice places, and took me riding in taxicabs 
aU the time. I thought they must be rich.® 

» Case No. 19. 


Case No, 21. 
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Especially when the girl is dissatisfied with her past, with 
the type of opportunities which her other men friends afford, 
or with their treatment of her, the politeness and deference 
of the Filipino help to give her an enhanced conception of 
herself. Under such circumstances the taxi-dancer very fre- 
quently becomes romantically interested in him. 

In some instances the romantic impulse in its reaction to 
the sordid emphasis in the taxi-dance haU takes on additional 
strength, and may even extend to a naive acceptance of an 
individualistic philosophy suggestive of “freedom in love” 
doctrines. 

I believe in love, even though I’ve really never had any I 

know I’ve had a lot to make me not believe in it, but if I really didn’t 
believe it was possible for me to have a real true love I believe I’d 

want to die I wouldn’t care what kind of a man he was, just so 

I loved him. I wouldn’t care what he did for a living either. I don’t 
like drinking, but if he was a bootlegger, or even a garbage collector, 
and I loved him, I’d marry him. It wouldn’t be anybody’s business 
what my husband did. He’d be my husband, nobody else’s 

Love is a lot more important than getting married. What does 
marriage amount to anyway? A preacher says something over your 
head but it doesn’t mean anything unless you love your man.* 

The romantic interests cut across and negate, quite ex- 
tensively, the impersonal commercial system of the taxi- 
dance haU. Yet the personal romantic interest of one day 
may become the utilitarian interest of the following. If the 
object of a taxi-dancer’s affection is believed to attempt ex- 
ploitation, disillusionment, cynicism, and resentment quick- 
ly supplant her sincere romantic interest. 

Out of these conflicting impulses and disorganizing activ- 
ities the taxi-dancers and patrons shape their standards and 


* Case No. 12. 
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practices, their own schemes of life. The wide range of satis- 
factions in the taxi-dance hall, the distinct vocabulary and 
ways of acting, the interpretations of activities, the code, the 
organization and structure, and the dominant schemes of 
life are the basic factors in the social world of the taxi-dance 
hall, by which the activities, the conception of life, and phi- 
losophy of life of taxi-dancer and patron are molded. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 
OF THE TAXI-DANCER 

Although the experiences in the taxi-dance haU tend to 
mold the taxi-dancer into a type — “chic,” “peppy,” imper- 
sonal and somewhat disillusioned, with her own code of 
morals — ^what the taxi-dancer is can in part be explained also 
by her experiences before entering the dance hall. We may 
well ask who these yotmg girls are who, out of the many dif- 
ferent occupational opportunities of the dty, choose to earn 
their living by dancing with all comers at a nickel a dance. 

It should be noted in the first place that a large majority 
of these girls are Chicago products.* Though they may live 
in cheap rooming-houses and in apartments shared with 
otiier taxi-dancers, they often have near relatives living 
somewhere in Chicago. When apprehended a girl of this sort 
may present a fascinating and entertaining.story of being an 
“orphan,” who has had to “shift for herself since the age of 
three,” or even of a “world-search for her mother” in which 
she is engaged. But in more th.an a majority of the cases it 
is safe to say that the parental families are somewhere in 
Chicago.* 

Agnes Gretin, seventeen years of age, shared a cheap apartment in 
the Lower North Community with three other taxi-dancers and 

* All names used in denoting taxi-dancers, members of their families, 
patrons, or proprietors have been disguised to prevent identification. 

» See Maps I and H, pp. $6 and 57. Except for some girls living in fur- 
nisbed-room areas it will be noticed that the taxi-dancers have home ad- 
dresses in residential districts. 
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several young men. The apartment was raided and Agnes told the 
social workers a romantic story of her life which she maintained with 
such prepossession and consistency that it was accepted for several 
months. 

She told of being born in Belgium, of Belgian parents, and of being 
brought to Philadelphia where she had lived until the death of her 
parents in 1924. She insisted that she had no brothers and sisters 
and was entirely ^‘on her own.’’ 

Only after several months was it discovered that her parents, both 
alive and well, along with nine brothers and sisters, lived in a house 
not more than six city blocks from the dance hall where she originally 
had been employed. She had deceived them into thinking that she 
was working in a laimdry, and had been successful in keeping them 
uninformed of her dance-hall activities and of her difficulties with 
the law.^ 

A smaller number of girls are runaway girls from other 
cities or from the smaller towns and rural districts of the 
Middle West. 

Mary Boris, a fifteen-year-old Lithuanian girl, lived with her 
mother and stepfather in a small town not far from Minneapolis. 
Life was ^^too dull” and so she used her savings to come to Chicago. 
She shortly made her way to the taxi-dance halls where she repre- 
sented herself as being eighteen years of age. She wrote only irregular- 
ly to her family who remained ignorant of the life she was leading. 
When finally apprehended she was found to be diseased and living im- 
morally with other taxi-dancers in a rooming-house.^ 

Christina Stranski, a seventeen-year-old daughter from a large 
Polish family in Pittsburgh, was not satisfied with the income she 
could gain by unskilled work in that dty. She heard from relatives in 
Chicago that wages were much better and so left for this city. After 
living with relatives a short time she took a cheap room in a West 
Side rooming-house. 

At the same time she began attending the “dancing schools” and 
very shortly blossomed forth as “Miss BeLoris Glenn, dancing teach- 

* Summarized from information supplied by social workers. 

® Adapted from records of the Juvenile Protective Association. 
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er.” She had personal cards printed on which were given her new 
name and profession, and soon moved into better rooming accommo- 
dations. She broke all contacts with her Chicago relatives and corre- 
sponded only irregularly with her family in Pittsburgh. Only after 
several months were “Miss DeLoris Glenn, dancing teacher’’ and 
Christina Stranski discovered to be one and the same individual.^ 

Occasionally the taxi-dancer is found to be in reality an 
immigrant girl from some European country. Sweden, Hol- 
land, Germany, Belgium, and France have each supplied 
girls for the taxi-dance halls of Chicago. 

Mimiie Kuyper was a Dutch girl who came to this country about 
1923. “There was no work at home,” she had said, “so I came to 
America. I was in New York four months until I learned to speak 
EngHsh a little bit. Then I came to Chicago because my aunt lives 
here. But we don’t get along good and I don’t live with her now. 
.... I’ve done all sorts of things since I came to this country. I 
waited on table at a restaurant downtown for a while, but this is more 

fun, and I get to meet nicer fellows at the dance hall I’m saving 

my money. I want to go back home and see my mother. She’s not 
very well.”* 

I. THE CHICAGO RESIBENCES OE 
THE TAXI-DANCERS 

The accompanying maps show the residences of over seven 
hundred taxi-dancers. Except where they are located in the 
rooming-house areas of the city it is safe to assume that in 
most of the cases the locations upon the map represent the 
family residences of the girls. Map I indicates the residences 
of one hundred and four taxi-dancers, taken casually as the 
addresses could be secured. While it cannot be claimed to 
be truly a random sample, because of the personal equation 
and the limited number of instances, it is nevertheless as 
general a representation of all the taxi-dancers found in any 

* Adapted from reports supplied from a Chicago city court. 

2 Records of an investigator. 
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of the halls of the city as cotild be secured. The second map 
shows the residences of over six hundred girls who were regis- 
tered with the Lorraine Gardens Dancing School, which for 
a time operated on Clark Street near North Avenue. This 
is a much more adequate sample, but it is not certain that 
the distribution given here is representative of the taxi- 
dancers found in the other establishments of the city. A 
comparison of these two maps shows, however, that they 
are essentially in agreement. 

Compare, in the first place, the distribution of residences 
throughout the city. Although the girls come from homes 
in nearly all parts of the city, a large majority reside on the 
North and Northwest sides. Much more important, how- 
ever, is the observation that the taxi-dancers appear to be 
persons somewhat detached from the communities in which 
they have lived. This is revealed through Map I. Because 
of the sheer necessity of numbers on the North Side and 
the Northwest Side, Map I gives the impression that the 
girls may have local associates in their dance-hall adventure. 
This is not true, however. The addresses used in making 
these maps were obtained from the girls, clique by clique, 
group by group, rather than by an order arising purely from 
chance. Because of this fact any tendency for cliques of taxi- 
dancers to be composed of girls from the same neighborhood 
would have been revealed. Little evidence of neighborhood 
association was found, and as a result one is forced to the 
conclusion that the taxi-dancer’s girl associates do not come 
from her o^ neighborhood within the dty . When found in 
the^ance haU the taxi-dancer is already considerably de- 
tached from her early neighborhood ties. 

These maps also suggest something concerning the na- 
tionality and ancestry of these yoimg girls. A surprisingly 
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large number are from the Polish areas of the city. Hardly 
any girls come from the Italian areas or from the Jewish 
Ghetto. In the Jewish areas of second settlement, however, 
where the Jew moves first after leaving the Ghetto, one finds 
taxi-dancers. The striking contrast between the Polish 
group, on the one hand, and the Italian and the Ghetto 
groups, on the other, suggests the distinct cultural heritage 
of the Slavic group as compared with that of either of the 
latter two groups, and suggests the apparent ease with which 
the girl of Polish parents may be absorbed into the life of the 
taxi-dance hall. 

2. THE TAXI-DANCER AND HER EAMILY TIES 

When one observes the extreme youth of the majority of 
girls in taxi-dance halls, one may be led to the false assump- 
tion that they are as immature in their experiences as they 
are in years. A sample of thirty girls which was chosen as 
nearly as possible at random, despite its insufl&ciency for 
any scientific finality, serves to portray, roughly, the pre- 
mature e:q)eriences which many have had. Investigation 
shows, for example, that two-fifths of them have been mar- 
ried, although only one-sixth remained with their husbands 
any length of time. Most of these yoimg girls very shortly 
sought a divorce, and in many cases — ^in spite of their ex- 
treme youth — entered upon a second marriage. 

The parental family life of the thirty girls generally has 
not been satisfactory. Less than a fourth of this group came 
from “normal families,” in which both parents were stiU liv- 
ing and maintaining the family. Fjfily three-fifths came from 
broken homes, from nearly two-thirds of which the bread- 
winner (father) had been removed. The resulting economic 
instability of the family is perhaps an important factor in the 
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girFs turning to the taxi-dance hall as a source of umnediate 
and rather large remuneration. 

The economic status of these girls, in relation to their 
family aflBliations, is suggested in Table I. 

TABLE I 

Thirty Taxi-Dancers Distributed According to Their 


Economic Status 

Dependent member of parental family (if married, 

no permanent alliance established) 5 

SeK-supporting; living with parental family in Chi- 
cago (if ever married, relationship not maintained) 3 
Self-supporting; parental family known to be in Chi- 
cago, but living away from parental family. 6 

Self-supporting; parental family believed to reside 
outside of Chicago; rooming; no marriage estab- 
lished 9 

Self-supporting; married, but separated or divorced . 5 
Married and co-operating in support of conjugal 
family 2 


3. TYPES OT taxi-dancers’ FAMILIES 

Enough has already been said to suggest that most of the 
girls come from parental homes in which there have been 
severe conflicts. Conflict situations often arise in broken 
homes ; for instance, where step-parents have entered. Again, 
conflicts arise when families are in stringent economic straits 
which prevent the girl from dressing as attractively as she 
wishes — ^in short, conflicts in standards of living. Various 
t3rpes of cultural conflicts arise — ^for example, between par- 
ents and children, in cases where the former were bred in a 
rural or European social world in contrast to the urban world 
in which their children have been reared. Many cases might 
be cited in which the perennial conflict between youth and 
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age regarding moral standards, aesthetic standards, forms 
of recreation, has radically affected the family situations. 

Perhaps one of the most diffiicult family situations in which 
a young girl can find herself is that in which parents are 
definitely psychopathic. A striking case in point — though in 
no sense typical — ^is that of Virginia Wilson, alias Peggy 
Stone, who was reared under conditions of tmspeakable de- 
pravity. 

Arthur Wilson, who later became the father of Virginia, first met 
the mother in 1900 when she was a waitress in a restaurant in Chi- 
cago. His boyhood sweetheart had recently spumed him and later he 
married this waitress. Mr. Wilson was then employed as a salesman. 
While his family ancestry was good, in Mrs. Wilson’s heritage in- 
sanity was markedly present in previous generations, and two sisters 
were already inmates of state hospitals for the insane. It was soon 
discovered by case-workers that Mrs. Wilson was quite incompetent 
as a wife and mother — “she couldn’t cook, sew, or keep house.” 

Nervous and mental instability became increasingly apparent in 
Mrs. Wilson, imtil, in 1908, the husband decided he could no longer 
live with her. “She was never satisfied — ^always wanted to be moving 
into another apartment.” She was fretful, moody, and “insanely 
jealous” of her husband. Then began a period of fifteen years during 
which Mrs. Wilson constantly accused many different women of 
“stealing” her husband. In 1913, a psychiatrist adjudged her insane. 

Arthur, the first-bora, was observed to be mentally deficient when 
seven years of age, and vicious toward his baby sister, Virginia, bora 
in 1907. Virginia, in turn, though only five years of age, was reported 
to be “mean and unmanageable.” 

In the years between 1910 and 1916 the two children were the “foot- 
ball” in the conflict between the two parents, in which social agencies, 
police officers, institutions, and courts were at times arrayed on either 
side. Mrs. Wilson was continually hounding her husband through the 
courts, seeking more support. He, on the other hand, was seeking to 
get the children away from her and placed in institutions. She dodged 
from rooming-house to rooming-house, fearing lest her children be 
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taken from her. Mr. Wilson was constantly apprehensive lest his wife 
cause him loss of employment and friends. 

Both children early developed bad sex habits, about which the 
mother knew and which she failed to correct. In fact, she laughed 
about them. 

Virginia, thought by her father to be mentally normal, attended 
school only irregularly and did not get beyond the fifth grade. Despite 
the efforts of social agencies, courts, and institutions, Virginia spent 
her adolescent years with her demented mother. Arthur was finally 
committed to a state school for feeble-minded when Virginia was ten 
years of age. After Arthur’s commitment, mother and daughter 
moved so frequently that social agencies had difficulty keeping on 
their track. For a time in 1921 they lived in a cheap flophouse in the 
Lower North Community, where the girl, apparently with the approv- 
al of her mother, spent much of her time visiting in the rooms of 
broken-down men who made the hotel their headquarters. Virginia, 
then fourteen, was already sexually irregular. 

Legal obstructions for a long period prevented the separation of the 
two. Not until 1926 — thirteen years after she was first adjudged in- 
sane — ^was Mrs. Wilson sent to an institution. Virginia, then nearly 
twenty years of age, was set adrift in Chicago, with little other than 
the training she had received at the hands of her incompetent mother. 
She was, for a time, in the taxi-dance halls of Chicago, where she soon 
became notoriously immoral and was later discharged.* 

However, there are other types of psychopathic situa- 
tions which may at times play a part in making it possible 
for the girl to embark upon a career in a taxi-dance hah. Re- 
ligious fanaticism of the parent, for instance, may occasion- 
ally be a salient factor in a family situation which makes im- 
pressible any effective control of the girl by her family. Such 
was the case of Gertrude Pressley. 

Gertrude Pressley when fifteen years old was reported to be out of 
school and staying away from home. Later it was discovered that she 
was spending nights with Filipinos. The mother, a religious fanatic, 
cahed upon the Lord frequently during the social worker’s interview. 

* Adapted from Juvenile Protective Association records. 
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She told an incoherent story of her difficulties and when asked why she 
did not do something to overcome them repeated that she was in the 
hands of the Lord and that she was willing to do anything he directed 
— ^in fact, that she would be glad if he saw fit to remove her from this 
earth. Finally she admitted that Gertrude had been away from home 
for a week, and that a certain girl friend was responsible for this. 
Gertrude left home, it was claimed, because her father drank and 
abused her. An older son was in prison serving a sentence for a murder. 
The family had spent all its resources in defending him. The house 
was reported as fiilthy and both Gertrude and her mother were said to 
be dirty. Later reports showed that there had been no improvement 
in the situation.^ 

A general condition of fanaily demoralization in which the 
girl fails to receive even the simplest ideals of personal de- 
cency or even physical and household cleanliness is, in some 
cases, the basis for much of the girhs difficulties. The con- 
flicting standards of home and community likewise have a 
place in such a deplorable household situation as that which 
has confronted Florence Klepka throughout her girlhood and 
young womanhood. 

The Juvenile Protective Association record upon Florence Klepka 
goes back to a complaint received in 1914, that she was incorrigible 
and running away from home. The parents were of Dutch extraction. 
The first report is as follows: 

“This seventeen-year-old girl is not immoral but has an aggravated 
habit of lying. Her father [stepfather] is able to take care of her with- 
out her working and wants her to stay home and help her mother. 
Visitor told the girl she must quit her lying, that she should never 
go anywhere without telling her mother where she was going, and that 
if she ran away from home again she would be taken into court.'^ 

Six years later the social worker's report of a visit to Florence's 
home was as follows: “Visited Mrs. Klepka. The family are now liv- 
ing in a cottage near the railroad in a very poor location. Mr. Klepka 
works in a nearby coal yard. The visitor, approaching the house, ob- 
served a woman sitting near the window with a parrot on the back of 

* Adapted from Juvenile Protective Association records. 
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her chair. Three dogs were in the room with her. Chickens and an- 
other dog, it was discovered, occupied the second floor. The five chil- 
dren of Mrs. Klepka were as dirty as the room.^’ 

A later report was as follows: “Talked with Mrs. Ellepka and Flor- 
ence. Florence, like her mother, was very dirty. She seemed shallow 
and vain. She showed the worker photograph proofs of herself to 
show her how good-looking she was when she was ‘dressed up.' Mrs. 
Ellepka says that they are all ‘good-lookers' when they are ‘dressed 
up.' The house was dirty and xmtidy. Mrs. Klepka this time explained 
that they had intended cleaning up that morning but had been dis- 
tracted because of a rat they had unearthed upstairs. However, she 
said that they were going to get all cleaned up for Easter." 

The mother said Florence was working as a counter girl in a Loop 
restaurant. A visit was paid to Florence in the restaurant: “She filled 
orders and picked strawberries between times She became confi- 

dential and told of the entire lack of recreation provided by her home. 
She can't entertain friends in her home because of the conditions — 
which the mother won't change. She says she ran away from home be- 
cause of this."* 

Conflicts which have their root in the cultural differences 
between Old World parents and American-reared children are 
likely to be especially intense. The following document is the 
record of the childhood experiences, fears, and the religious 
crisis of a girl of Czecho-Slovakian parents. The conflict cen- 
tered in the pay envelope, the girl’s desire for pretty clothes, 
and her father’s deep conviction that the child’s welfare 
could best be promoted by a frequent use of the cowhide. 
The constant conflict between Old World patterns and 
American standards only serves to widen the breach between 
parents and children, and to give the irate father more ap- 
parent justification for the use of his ^^cat-o’-nine-tails.” 
These experiences lead eventually to a schism with all the 
dominant groups of the girl’s childhood: her home, her 

* Adapted from Juvenile Protective Association records. 
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neighborhood chums, the parochial school, and even the Ro- 
man Catholic church^ itself. 

My parents were peasants living just a little way out from Vienna. 
My father came from a Bohemian family; had lived there for many 
years. We talked Bohemian in our home most of the time. My mother 
came from a Slovak family. They were married in Austria and came 
over here when I was just five years old. I was the oldest girl in the 
family but I had a brother who was older. We came over steerage, 
and arrived in Ellis Island during the winter of 1913. I still remember 
how I looked. We came to Chicago because my father had some 
friends here. We got a house out near West Twenty-sixth Street 
where other Bohemians live. 

When I was seven I started to school. I don't remember just how 
it was, but at any rate I started to the Catholic school. My father 
never had much use for xeligion. He was a Bohemian and always used 
to associate with free-thinkers and atheists. He hung around the 
saloon a lot and woxild often come home drunk. I remember how he 
used to laugh at all religion and make fun of churchgoers. 

When I went to Catholic school I began to see and hear things I 
never knew before. I learned to read and write and to say the prayers. 

When I was eight years old I took communion for the first time 

Before long I got to having religious feelings and I decided to be a nun. 
I began to write religious poetry to Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

But somehow I never felt satisfied with the religion they taught me. 
I now think I was so much influenced by the Sisters because they 
were more refined than the people I met around home. It seems to me 
all my life I've been trying to get away from the low drinking and 
carousing I saw when I was yotmg. Most of those early friends seemed 
to be satisfied with that life, but never since I started to school have I 
wanted to live like they did. 

I can hardly remember when I didn't know a lot about sex. Where 
we grew up we heard a lot and most of it wasn't so very good for us. 

* The writer, in including the following case of a girl’s revolt against a 
part of the system of control of the Roman Catholic church, is interested in 
the girl's allegations only of course as they reveal the attitudes and rational- 
izations by which the girl justifies her conduct and prepares herself psy- 
chologically for her entrance upon the life in a taxi-dance hall. 
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When I started to high school, my mother took me in hand and tried 
to keep me in closer than ever. I couldn’t go out at nights and I had 
to come right home from school. I never had a date with a boy xmtil I 
was sixteen years of age. And then I had to get in early. 

We children were ruled by fear in our household. I was whipped 
once or twice almost every day I lived. When I got to going to high 
school I was ruled by a cat-o’-nine-tails. Each of us kids got it when- 
ever we didn’t do just what our parents wanted or whenever my 
father got drunk. I stood for the whipping until I was sixteen. One 
night I went to a party and didn’t get home until nearly three o’clock. 
My father got up when I came in and gave me an awful beating. He 
had been drinking and that made it all the worse. The whipping was 
the worst I’d ever had. My back was black and blue and sore for 
months. It bled some at the time. I cried and cried and finally went 
to sleep right there on the kitchen floor. But the next morning when I 
woke up I told my folks that if they ever gave me another whipping I’d 
leave home. They never beat me very hard again. 

But my mother and I couldn’t get along very well. I wanted more 
money for clothes than she would give me. So I finally quit school and 
went to work in an office in the Loop. But we didn’t get along any 
better. We were always fighting over my pay check. Then I wanted 
to be out late and they wouldn’t stand for that. So I finally left home 
and got a room a little way north of the Loop. 

By this time I had lost all interest in becoming a nun and shortly 
before I left home I had my final break with the priest and the whole 
Catholic church. We all believed the priest was an impostor. The 
rest of us would sin if we ate meat on Friday, but he could eat it any 
time he wanted. It always used to make me hate him to have to go 
and tell him my sins. When I was sixteen and working downtown I 
went to him for confession. He became angry because I said I was 
going with a Protestant boy, and then he asked about kissing and 
making love. This made me mad. I turned and walked out and 
haven’t been back to a church since.* 

C^tural conflict may also arise between rural parents and 
their more mobile children. In the following case the moun- 
taineer father holds standards and values which have been 

* Case No. 17. 
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preserved from an early period in the fastnesses of the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee mountains. When his children adopt 
modem urban standards conflict results. 

The Babcocks are a mountaineer family who lived in eastern Ken- 
tucky for many generations. In 1916 Henry Babcock, his wife, and 
their nine children sold their plot of ground in Kentucky and trekked 
out to a little town in central Iowa where they had inherited a small 
and heavily mortgaged farm. As the children grew older and went out 
increasingly with the other young people in the farming community, 
they foxmd themselves more and more dissatisfied with what they 
considered the shiftlessness, laziness, and ignorance of their father. 

Even during the profitable war years Henry found little time for 
his farm. Between his various ailments, his whiskey still, and the sum- 
mer heat, he foimd it increasingly dij 65 cult to raise the staple crops of 
Iowa. At the same time his older sons proved a disappointment to 
him. They refused to render to him the years of service — ^until the 
time of their marriage — ^which he had expected of them. 

While he had proved unable to control his sons, Mr. Babcock domi- 
nated his wife in the new environment. She remained a patient, dutiful 
wife, according to the mountaineer conception of things. She bore 
him a large family uncomplainingly, did much of the hard work on 
the farm, made the clothes for her family, waited upon him at all times. 
In return she asked nothing except board and lodging. 

When the four daughters began to mature, Mr. Babcock had more 
trouble on his hands. One after another they refused to accept his 
dictatorship. Sex delinquencies resulted in short order. 

At this time— the period of post-war farm depression — Mr. Bab- 
cock proved unable to meet his payments on this farm, and the Bab- 
cocks found themselves virtually destitute. One by one the girls 
drifted into Chicago, where subsequently they all entered the taxi- 
dance halls. The married daughter deserted her husband, and is also 
employed in a dance hall in Chicago.* 

Another type of conflict situation ^hich seems to occur 
in the taxi-dancer's family is the rivalry between children 

* Compiled from infonnation supplied by persons well acquainted with 
the girls and their family. To make possible a concise presentation of the 
family situation the usual quotations from sources have been avoided. 
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for the affections of parents. This was the situation in the 
case of Eleanor Hedman. 

Eleanor Hedman, age sixteen, had a brother, age fifteen, who was a 
cripple, upon whom Mrs. Herman lavished a great deal of affec- 
tion. Eleanor, who had always seemed resourceful and capable, re- 
ceived little attention. She left home one day and did not return. The 
mother’s belief was that she had left to enter dancing contests, of 
which she and Mr. Hedman disapproved. Thei only recollection which 
Mrs. Hedman had of her daughter’s conduct was that she was noticed 
to be rather sullen and moody at home. By contrast her whole enthusi- 
asm seemed to be given to the dancing which her parents opposed. 

It took some time to locate Eleanor but she was finally found living 
with a woman who some years before had roomed at their home and 
of whom the girl had always been fond. Eleanor had entered some 
dancing contests and had become a taxi-dancer.^ 

In homes where there are step-parents tensions frequently 
develop. It is especially difficult for the half-grown child 
and the step-parent to work out a satisfactory adjustment. 
The result is that many such stepchildren leave home and 
aU too often do not maintain a friendly relationship with it. 

The following case is given in some detail, not only be- 
cause it describes a step-parent situation, but also because 
it indicates the gradual introduction of the girl into uncon- 
ventional groups and her acceptance of codes quite contrary 
to those she had been taught as a child. Cut off from her 
family and later alienated from the community, she feels no 
effective control from these sources and tends to follow the 
code of the group with whom, she is associated. In this in- 
stance the girl, instead of developing an unconventional 
philosophy justifying her conduct, rationalizes and defends 
herself by placing the responsibility upon someone else. 

My father died when I was seven years old, and we went to live 
with my mother’s mother. Grandfather had been a minister but 

* Adapted from Juvenile Protective Association case records. 
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grandmother now lived on a little farm in Wisconsin. My mother got 
a job in a silk mill. Soon we children found grandmother almost xm- 
bearable. She would give us lard on our bread while her good-for- 
nothing son could have good butter on his. Then she’d sit there by the 
hour and tell us how religious she was. 

My mother worked regularly imtil I was about ten years old. 
Grandmother got tired of caring for us and said she was getting too 
old. Anyway we wouldn’t have put up with her much longer. My 
brother ran away and joined the navy. Shortly after my oldest sister 
went off and got married. Mother didn’t know what to do with us two 
younger kids. About that time a German farmer who was a widower 
came along and wanted to marry mother. I don’t think she ever really 
loved him, but just married him because she didn’t see what else to 
do, and how else to take care of us kids. 

I guess my new stepfather wasn’t as well off as mother thought he 
was. He was always complaining about the expenses, and how much 
we two kids cost. When I was fourteen, he told me to go to work, that 
I was old enough to help support the family. But we couldn’t get any 
work except helping at housework at some summer resort or some- 
body’s bouse. So my sister Betty left home when she was just sixteen. 

She went to South Chicago, where she got a job in a box factory 

It seems to me that ever since I got a stepfather bad luck has just 
come our way all the time. Finally I also had to leave home, and all 
because of that stingy, old, ignorant, dirty-minded German stepfather. 

About that time I began going out with boys and my stepfather 
told me I’d have to be in by nine o’clock. Well of course you can’t go 
to a dance and get home at nine o’clock. So we kept having fights 
back and forth. He even accused me of wanting to do things I’d not 
even thought of up to that time. One night the auto I was in broke 
down — it really did — and I didn’t get'in until after one o’clock. We 
had a big fight at home and he even tried to whip me. 

I left home that fall and went to South Chicago to live with my 
sister. The next spring I got word from my mother to come home — 
she thought things would be all right. So I returned. But my step- 
father and I got to having quarrels again, and I took to waiting on 
tables at the resorts. During the next winter I left home and got a 
job in the silk mills. I got fifteen dollars a week, but my living ex- 
penses were low, so I thought I could live well enough in Indianola. 
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I was past fifteen years of age then. That winter I got to going to 
dance halls with boys, I was with older girls who worked at the mill. 
These girls did nothing but talk about men. Through them I met some 
of the boys about town and near by. They took us out to country 
dances, and for the first time I saw people actually get drunk— both 
the men and the girls. I was disgusted the first night. But after a 
while I got used to that and got to like the thrill you always have at 
places like that. 

I was always too frightened to want to do anything wrong but most 
of the girls did sometimes. I had to walk home twice from auto rides. 
I went out with a lot of boys but I really wasn^t interested in any until 
I heard of Joe. He was older than I, had a big car, and was very good- 
looking. But the first thing that attracted me was the way other girls 
talked about him. They told how he always carried a big knife with 
him he used to threaten girls. None would go out with him, a second 
time. When I saw Joe I got crazy about him. We went out several 
times and I had a good time. He said he liked me in a different way 
than he did the others and I never thought he would treat me the same. 
That was when I still believed what men told me. 

Pretty soon Joe got to going with me all of the time. I Hked it be- 
cause the other girls had said I wasn't the kind boys liked and so I was 
out to show them. I just seemed to be infatuated with him and 
couldn't turn him down. Finally, he stopped the car one night, away 
out in a lonely piece of road, got out his big knife, sharpened it on a 
whetstone he carried in the car, and said he wanted to brand me. He 
was a big fellow and I got scared. I finally got that idea out of his 
head. He really didn't do anything and I got home unharmed; but 
I had had enough. This fellow had such an infatuation for me I feared 
to stay there and so I left the town and went to Windsor, ninety miles 
away, where there was another silk mill. 

Before long Joe heard where I was and he came up there in his big 
car. I was crazy about him and yet I was scared to death. Somehow, 
I was xmder his power. He even told me he wanted me to return to 
Indianola to work, and so I packed up my clothes and drove back with 
him. I stayed there a few weeks longer, and every once in a while 
when I was on a date with him, he^d threaten me. He was the queerest 
fellow I ever knew. He didn't seem to want to make love. He seemed 
to want to do nothing sometimes but go aromd hurting girls. Then 
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at other times he was just as safe as a lamb. I decided I’d have to 
leave for parts where he’d never find me. About that time I got a 
letter from my sister Betty, telling me that she was married and for 
me to come to Chicago and Hve with her. 

So I slipped out of Indianola one night and came to Chicago and 
lived with Betty and her husband, on the South Side. I took a job at 
a box factory. Before long my sister was blaming me for alienating 
her husband’s affections, although I surely never was interested in him 
in the least. I heard that Joe had joined the marines and so I went back 
to Windsor to work in the silk mill. I was not quite sixteen years of 
age then. 

Very soon after I reached Windsor I met a short, stocky Dutchman 
by the name of John. He was good-looking, but one of the meanest 
men I ever knew. He had a bad temper and a vile tongue — ^which 
showed up particularly whenever he got mad. We met at a dance and 
had a few dates but then had a quarrel and he got white with anger at 
me for merely dancing with a man he didn’t like. So we broke up and 
I didn’t see much of him for a while. But the real reason I did not go 
back to him was because I got interested in another man — the only 
man I ever really loved. This man was twenty-eight years old and 
was married and had two children. I met him at a party where I took 
him away from a girl. 

That was the beginning of a real courtship. He had a date with me 
almost every night. He sent me flowers and made me presents. Until 
then I hadn’t known what real love was. Suddenly I found myself in 
love with a married man. But he was desperately in love with me, too. 
He didn’t care, and left his wife and children and came to me. I was 
foolish and indiscreet, but I wasn’t “bad” like the village gossips tried 
to make out. We quarreled about his drinking and finally separated. 
Since then I’ve done all kinds of things, even to getting drunk myself, 
to try to forget my one love affair, but I can’t forget. Since we’ve 
broken off I’ve done all kinds of things I never would have thought of 
before, just to try to forget him. But it’s no use and at bottom I know 
I still love him, even though I’m now married to another man. 

I stayed around Windsor for a time after we broke off, but I couldn’t 
forget. I found that I was being blamed by all the scandal hounds 
in the town for breaking up Ed^s marriage. So I just pulled up and 
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left town. Anyway, I wanted to get away where I could forget every- 
thing about Ed. 

I finally got a job in Madison as a waitress and had just completed 
a week there when who should walk into the restaurant but John, the 
Dutchman from Windsor. We had a date that night and the next 
night. When he found I couldn’t be worked, he got angry. The next 
day was Saturday and he took me to visit a married couple in their 
apartment. The married couple walked out and told us to stay and 
make ourselves at home. That evening I wanted to leave, but John 
wouldn’t let me go, and when I struggled to get free he stabbed me on 
the hand. Then he was afraid that I’d scream and he began choking 
me. I was caught and there wasn’t anything to do. I got away Mon- 
day morning and went to South Chicago. 

Even before I had a job, I knew I was pregnant. I never felt so 
much like committing suicide as then. I think I would have, only I 
wanted to get even with John. I got a job at the box factory, but all 
the time I worried about what to do. I couldn’t even sleep for worry- 
ing. Finally I decided I’d have to do something, but I was so dumb 
that I nearly killed myself and had to go to the hospital 

I guess you know by this time that I don’t have a very good reputa- 
tion back home. I really didn’t mean anything bad. I just wanted to 
have a good time. There was a lot of excitement at those dances and 
I was meeting new men. The neighbors talked about me and accused 
me of things I hadn’t done. That’s the way it’s always been. No mat- 
ter where I am, somebody’s always saying something bad about me. 
At Indianola I got in trouble because of Joe, and at Windsor the whole 
town was talking about Ed, because he came from a well-known family 

around there After I got away from Madison, I knew ri^t away 

what to do. I must ‘‘move on.” I’ve been “moving on” ever since. 
Sometimes I just seem to get tired of where I am, and just “move on” 
somewhere else. I held this dance-hall job longer than any other I 
ever had. I must be a kind of hobo, I guess. That’s what I am; I’m a 
lady hobo.* 

After leaving the hospital this girl worked for short peri- 
ods in a restaurant, as a demonstrator of toilet products, 
as a window demonstrator of fountain pens, as an artist’s 

* Case No. 10. 
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model, and finally became a taxi-dancer. In each position 
she found dfficulties in continuing, because fellow-em- 
ployees “framed” her, an employer attempted to make 
love, or because of illness. Once when ill, with no means of 
support and no place to go, she married a man she met in 
the taxi-dance halls, not because she loved him but to have 
someone to support her. 

All the cases given, and particularly the last one, reveal 
the failure of the home to provide satisfactorily for the 
girl’s needs or to give adequate vocational guidance. Person- 
al and cultural conflicts, often reaching a degree of high 
intensity, result in the girl’s breaking her contacts not only 
with her family but with other agencies of control, such as 
the church. At a period when her character is not yet stabi- 
lized, she identifies herself with unconventional groups, one 
of which may be the taxi-dance hall. She builds up a philos- 
ophy of life or a system of rationalizations which protects 
her from self-condemnation. 

While not all taxi-dancers have the exact home back- 
grounds cited here, they undoubtedly come from homes that 
in some way have failed to provide adequately for them. 
Often in the interim between the time when they find their 
home life increasingly dissatisf3Tng and their entrance into 
taxi-dance halls they have undergone disorganizing experi- 
ences which have produced a premature independence and 
sophistication. 

4. HOW TAXI-DANCERS ARE SECURED 

Chance is imdoubtedly responsible for the initiation of 
most girls into this life. They happen to meet other girls — 
often in places where they are working, such as restaurants 
— ^who tell them of this easy and thrilling way of making 
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money; or they may meet men — at public ballrooms, or 
elsewhere — ^who ‘‘tip them off’’ to the fact that they can 
make money by dancing instead of paying for the privilege. 

I first heard about these halls from a fellow I danced with at the 
Merry Gardens. I told him I couldn’t find a job and was just about 
broke. He told me I was a good dancer and asked me why I didn’t 
go to a hall where I could earn money by dancing rather than paying 
for a chance to dance, as you have to in a ballroom. He gave me the 
address of this place [a taxi-dance hall] and I came here. I liked it and 
stayed — ^and here I am!^ 

In the case of Lucille Smith, an artist’s model colleague 
introduced her to the taxi-dance hall. 

While I was modeling I heard about these dancing schools. One of 
the girls who was modeling in the daytime was working in one during 
the evenings. Between the two jobs, she said, she made a pretty good 
income. So I went with her one night, saw how easy it was, and came 
back. I would model in the afternoons and go there at night. If I 
had a regular appointment at modeling, I could make as much as 
forty or fifty dollars a week. But that wasn’t my regular wage, so I 
found the dance hall a fine place to add to my income.® 

In some instances, girls may make contacts, quite coinci- 
dentally, with the halls themselves, as did the Loren sisters. 

One evening we happened to be walking along West Madison Street 
and we heard dance music. Helene, my older sister, asked me to go 
up and ask how much the admission was. When I inquired of the 
manager, he explained that this was not a regular dance hall but a 
kind of school, and that I could earn money there by dancing. That 
soimded good to me. He said I would have to dance with Filipinos. I 
didn’t know what they were, but I hurried down to teE the good news 

to Helene About a week later I started to work in the ''school,” 

and soon afterward Helene came.^ 

* Case No. 12. 

® Case No. 10. 3 Case No. 19. 
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Occasionally a girl makes contact with the taxi-dance haH 
through the direct solicitation by the proprietor or by some 
lieutenant, as in the case of Alma Heisler. 

I was working as a waitress in a Loop restaurant for about a month. 
I never worked in a dance hall like this and didn’t know about them. 
One day the “boss” of this hall was eating in the restaurant and told 
me I could make twice as much money in his “dancing school.” I went 
there one night to try it — and then quit my job at the restaurant. I 
always liked to dance anyway, so it was really fun.' 

Probably a less frequent way in which the girl comes to 
learn of and become employed in a taxi-dance hall is 
through newspaper advertising. One of the few cases wich 
reveal this type of contact is that of Jean Barker. 

I had spent two years in New Orleans doing kindergarten-dancing 
instructing. I was dissatisfied with the money it paid and decided I 
wanted to do something else. I happened to read a Chicago newspaper 
and saw an advertisement for girls to teach dancing in a dancing 
school. I applied for a job, and they replied, telling me to come. The 
“school” proved to be this place — ^and I’ve been working here ever 
since, even though my girl friend whom I live with thinks it’s awful 
for me to be doing this kind of work.* 

5 . taxi-dancer’s adjustments to her eamily 

Once the ^rl becomes associated with the taxi-dance haU, 
she usually has to make some adjustment with her family — 
whether to secure their approval by giving a favorable pic- 
ture of the hall, to keep them from learning of her new life, 
or to engage in active conflict with them. For most parents 
very naturally disapprove of their daughter’s being em- 
ployed in an institution so unconventional as the taxi-dance 
hall. Except in cases where the parents are too indifferent 
or too ignorant to realize the possible dangers of the taxi- 

* Case No. 15. “ Case No, 16. 
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dance hall, the girls may even suppress all facts except that 
they are “instructresses” in “dancing schools.” 

Sophie Zelinski is a sixteen-year-old high-school Senior. Her ambi- 
tious Polish parents want her to continue to college, but Sophie has 
quite difierent ideas. She is “sick of this school bimk” and wants to 
see a different kind of life. “My mother tdls me that if I gotta go out 
to dances, I oughta go to the big dance places. But I tdl her that I’m 
not just going to dances — ^I’m now a dancing teacher, giving private 
lessons in a dancing school. I tell her; ‘You always wanted me to be a 
teacher, didn’t you? Well, I’m already a teacher, making good money.’ 
Then she don’t say nothing more. She thinks it’s all right because I’m 
a ‘dancing instructress.’ Why, she even brags to her friends about me. 
What’d she do if she knew what kind of a joint this really was?”* 

It is the policy of some to keep their parents entirely ig- 
norant of their activities in the taxi-dance hall. They de- 
velop a “double life” or “dual r61e.” Often they pose as 
being employed in some position involving a night shift, 
such as that of telephone operator or theater usher. They 
may live at home and “get by” for some time with this 
pretense. Indeed, without breaking family ties they may 
even insist that their work makes it necessary to rent a room 
miles from home. Further to insure the continuance of the 
“double life,” the girls may adopt aliases in the dance-hall 
world, thus minimizing the chances that any reports of their 
activities will reach the ears of their family. 

Maintaining a double life is, at best, precarious because 
of the constant danger of detection. In case the parents 
learn of the girl’s life in the taxi-dance hall, active conflict 
almost inevitably ensues. This unstable family situation has 
one of four outcomes: First, the girl may withdraw from 
the life in the taxi-dance hall. Or, if she refuses to give up 
taxi-dancing, her parents may put her out of their home and 

* Records of an investigator. 
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even disown her. A third outcome is that m which the girl 
herself may take the initiative and withdraw, psychological- 
ly, from the family. This may take place either gradually 
or through a sudden break. The girl may come more and 
more to center her interests wholly in the world of the taxi- 
dance haU — through it acquiring new values and concep- 
tions — and may use her home only for eating, sleeping, and 
storing her personal possessions. She may withdraw both 
psychologically and physically. However, it may be noted 
that rooming elsewhere is less significant than breaking the 
rapport which once existed between herself and her parents. 

I don’t stay home any more Well, you know how it is. Every 

time I go home somebody always yells about what I’m doing. They 
don’t want me to be down here, you know. They want me to work 

days at the shirt factory like I was and bring all my money home 

Now, the old woman raises hell every time she sees me with a new dress 
or even some new silk stockings. Nobody can stand that kind of nag- 
ging all the time. 

The old lady was worst, but Jack, my big brother, was almost as 
bad. I’d hardly get into the house before he’d start yelling at me about 
how much I was making, and what I ought to do to help the old lady 
and the kids. 

One Sunday afternoon about a month ago I came home to see the 
kids. I’d been out all night, the night before, stayed with my girl 
friend in her room [rooming-house]. I gave the kids their dime each 
and then wanted to wash out some clothes. They began raising hell 
over nothing. It was all about my not coming home Saturday night, 
and about the money they claimed I ought to give the old woman. 

They made me so mad I threw the wash water at them. Then Jack 
ripped out a dirty name about me and before I knew it I’d landed an 
uppercut right on his jaw. Boy I Was he mad? I didn’t know whether 
I’d get out of there alive. But finally the old woman stopped him, and 
I put on my coat and walked out. I’ve not been back since. But the 
kids come down to my girl friend’s house every Sunday and I give 
them their dimes just the same.’' 

* Case No. 8 
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A fourth form of accommodation is the assumption by 
the girl of an aggressive r 61 e in which she successfully dom- 
inates the family, subordinating the parental standards to 
her own requirements and demands. This appears to be es- 
pecially true in cases of immigrant parents, who, because 
of language and other cultural handicaps, are virtually sub- 
ordinate to their children. Immigrant mothers, sensing their 
incompetence to deal with their daughters when outside the 
sphere of the home, overlook any misconduct in order to 
keep their daughters residing in the home with them. 

Anna Prasenski jfirst became a taxi-dancer after the death of her 
father, when she was only fifteen years of age. She easily passed for a 
girl of seventeen. Her mother, in desperate financial straits, permitted 
Anna to go to a taxi-dance hall. An allowance from the charity organi- 
zation as well as a mo therms pension subsequently alleviated the fami- 
ly's financial condition. Anna was ordered, accordingly, to leave the 
dance halls, which, for a time, she did. The excitement and the stimu- 
lation of her former life exerted a constant pull upon her, however, 
and she made a few clandestine visits to her old haunts, finally attend- 
ing the halls in direct defiance of her mother^s commands. When Anna 
had passed sixteen years of age, the mother^s pension was reduced. 
Simultaneously, Anna was demanding more in the way of dothes than 
she had before. The solution was the habitual one— more visits to the 
taxi-dance halls. The mother is said to have been very anxious that 
Anna have ''good times” and "pretty dothes,” and her feeble protests 
were easily overridden. Anna began returning home somewhat irregu- 
larly, often tdephoning her mother that she was "staying all night with 
a girl friend.” Her mother’s remonstrances were "laughed off,” or 
stiUed by Anna’s threats to leave home entirely. 

AVhen Anna later remained away for ten days, she was trailed to a 
rooming-house where she and several other young taxi-dancers were 
foxmd to be entertaining Orientals and other men regularly. Anna 
was found to be not only pregnant but diseased. She was sent to the 
hospital for treatment. Later the mother and Anna contrived together 
to secure an abortion. 
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Eventually Anna returned home — ^apparently with a gain rather 
than a loss in status. The mother studiously avoided any mention of 
Anna’s previous experiences, but is reported to have adopted more of a 
subordinate r61e toward the daughter. She permitted many late-night 
parties in her home, in which both Orientals and white men were prom- 
inent. The younger children saw much of these activities, and accord- 
ing to reports came to consider their big sister Anna an enviable figure. 

Anna continued to remain at home, and now is reported to control 
the household. She decides what clothes the younger children shall 
have, the age when they may leave school and go to work, and even 
supervises the family finances. Two of the yoimger sisters have already 
followed Anna in a dance-hall career.* 

The young people of a family, likewise, are enabled to 
take an aggressive r 61 e in the family and to dominate it 
when the parents find themselves economically dependent 
upon their children, when they have not retained the highest 
respect of their children, or have proved to be weak in their 
early efforts to control them. In such cases the parents tend 
to retreat from ethical issues arising from time to time, and 
to maintain illusions concerning their children’s activities, 
justifying what is known to be going on in the way most 
satisf)dng to themselves. In the case which follows the 
mother took consolation in her own idealizations of events 
and in a compensatory form of religious life. 

A report came to a social agency that Mrs. Alexander’s two daugh- 
ters, upon whom she is virtually dependent, are insubordinate to her, 
and, lacking proper control from home, are becoming immoral. It was 
also reported that the son, age twelve, is permitted unsupervised asso- 
ciation with these daughters and their girl friends who come fre- 
quently to the house. Bertha, the older daughter, is reported to be 
separated from her husband and to be employed in a burlesque show. 

* Adapted from Juvenile Protective Association records and from reports 
of investigators. To make possible a concise presentation of the family situa- 
tion the usual quotations from the reports of case- workers and investigators 
have been avoided. 
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She, it was complained, neglected her baby. Harriet, the yoimger 
sister, was reported to be beyond her mother’s control, employed in 
the taxi-dance halls of the city, and to spend the entire night fre- 
quently in South Side “black and tan” resorts. 

An investigator, familiar with the taxi-dance halls, was instructed 
to call at the Alexander home to estabhsh the identity of the taxi- 
dancer daughter and the chorus-girl mother, and to determine, if pos- 
sible, the moral conditions surrounding the twelve-year-old son. The 
investigator’s report is in part as follows: 

The Alexanders live in a deteriorating brick dwelling in the rooming- 
house section of the Lower North Community. Mrs. Alexander was a 
middle-aged woman whose dress and manner bespoke “shabby gen- 
tility.” 

“Where did your daughter meet her husband, Mrs. Alexander?” 
I asked. “Why, she met him at her work,” she replied. I persisted. 
“Where was she employed, Mrs. Alexander?” Again she seemed ap- 
prehensive. “Why, they’re in theatrical work,” she replied with a 
tone which indicated that she wanted the matter closed. I persisted. 
“In theatrical work! That’s interesting. What sort of work does she 
do?” She was evasive. “WeU, I don’t just know,” was the reply. 
“They’re on the road very much I suppose,” I suggested. “No, they’re 

in theaters here in the city No, I don’t remember the names, 

but they’re somewhere down near the business district.” 

Mrs. Alexander veered to another subject. “We are trying to get a 
divorce for our daughter from this man. He was so abusive that she 

had to have him put imder peace bonds He’s claimed recently 

that the baby isn’t getting good treatment. 

“The girls get home late at night and so sleep late in the morning. 
I usually take care of the baby in the morning and leave it for my 

daughters to care for in the afternoon You see, I work part- 

time myself. I work each afternoon. I seU real estate,” she said with 
another touch of finality. 

A moment’s pause and Mrs. Alexander began again: “Edward is 

starting to high school next year. He is a good studious boy 

This isn’t such a good section of the city, I know. But this apartment 

is inexpensive Edward and I have our membership at 

Church, and we like to live near by.” 

* Mentioning a fashionable North Side church. 
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“Do your daughters attend church?” I asked. “No, you see they 
have to work so late Saturday night that they sleep very late on 
Sunday morning. They have to be on duty again at night and so 
they don’t have an opportunity to attend church.” 

Soon a girl whom I had known as “Peggy” Stone in the dance halls 
and another girl known around the halls as immoral came in. The 
latter proved to be Harriet, Mrs. Alexander’s unmarried daughter, 
also known by the investigator as a taxi-dancer. The girls came for- 
ward, greeting the investigator cordially. 

hjrs. Alexander at jGhst seemed stupefied by the turn of events. 
“Why you must know these ^rls,” she concluded aloud. “But then I 
suppose you people watch these dance halls, too. These two girls are 
instructing in dancing. They are both very good dancers and can make 
much more money in this way than in any other. I hate to have them 
out late at night, but it seems to be the only thing. Harriet is planning 
to leave them and get something else this fall. I’m very much worried 
when they’re out so late. Sometime I can’t sleep a wink until they get 
home. Their dancing classes go on until very late and then they 
always have to go to some caf6 afterward before coming home. But 
the girls will tell you that every night I say, ‘Girls, get home as early 
as you can.’ ” 

“You see, it’s a question of finance,” Mrs. Alexander continued. 
“If we had more to do with, things could be very different, but we 
never seem to have things the way we want them in this life. .... And 
then, you know, young people are such a trial these days. Sometimes 
I don’t know what the world is coming to with our yoxmg people carry- 
ing on as they do. There was a time when children were a comfort to 

one in their old age. But not now I do hope and pray Edward 

will not be the kind of man his father was. I’m trying to keep him dose 
to the church and to church people, but it is so hard when there are 
so many wicked influences about to drag a young man downward.”* 

It is not known how frequently taxi-dancers can be found 
who are in a position to dominate the family situation as 
completely as was true in the Alexander family. Yet the 
presumption is that such a condition of dependence and ac- 

* Adapted from special report of boy^s case-worker to Juvenile Protective 
Assodation. 
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quiescence is found more frequently in the taxi-dancer’s 
family than might at first be thought. 

In summary, it may be stated that the majority of 
Chicago’s taxi-dancers are natives of the city, and generally 
have homes somewhere in the city. There are also girls who 
have come into the city from smaller towns and rural re- 
gions; immigrant girls seeking means of economic and social 
adjustment in the new world, especially when they break 
with relatives with whom they first lived after coming to this 
country; and a few girls from other cities. The native 
Chicagoans, who constitute the bulk of the taxi-dancer 
group, come especially from certain areas: first, from cer- 
tain nationality areas, notably from those predominantly 
Polish, and practically not at all from Italian communities 
or from Jewish areas of first settlement. Second, it appears 
that a culturally heterogeneous neighborhood is most likely 
to be the home community for the girl who becomes a taxi- 
dancer. Finally, the addresses of “instructresses” in the 
taxi-dance hall indicate that the girls seldom know one an- 
other as neighbors. Rather the taxi-dancer, in almo st every 
case, even when residing at home, lives, in the world of the 
taxi-dance hall, a life qxiite detached from that of her 
neighborhood. 

The taxi-dancer group is essentially a young group, rang- 
ing in age from fifteen to twenty-eight years. This is the 
more striking when one learns the life-e:q)eriences of many 
of them — that at least two-fifths have had matrimonial ex- 
periences, almost invariably imfortimate ones. Probably 
less than a quarter of the girls are from “normal” homes, 
with considerably over h^ coming from those broken by 
death, divorce, or the desertion of a parent. A closer 
scrutiny of home backgrounds of the ^Is gives a very good 
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clue to the explanations, both economic and psychological, 
for their continuance in the life of the taxi-dance hall, once 
they are brought into touch with it. Family conflicts are 
quite universal in the homes of taxi-dancers, involving situa- 
tions at times almost impossible to improve, and which 
seem to thwart the girl’s fundamental desires for status and 
response. Especially, as the girl comes to have a taste for 
other types of life than those seen in her home, do conditions 
within it often seem to become intolerable. Once the girl 
enters the world of the dance hall, she finds here a substitute 
for the inadequacy of her home. 

Since taxi-dance halls are a t37pe of institution which re- 
ceives little advertising, the girl’s first contacts are usually 
accidental — ^frequently through the medium of some girl 
met while working at another job, or perhaps through some 
man whom random contact has converted into an acquaint- 
ance. 

The girl who sets out upon a dance-haU career inevitably 
has the problem of establishing a satisfactory adjustment 
to her activities on the part of other members of her family. 
Often taxi-dancers seek to keep their families entirely igno- 
rant of their activities. This usually results in their living 
“double lives” — ^with aU of the nervous distraction and un- 
certainty which it entails. Eventually such efforts at mis- 
representation break down and the ^rl finds herself in severe 
conflict with her family. This results in one of three courses: 
Either the girl gives up her dance-haU career, or she becomes 
rather permanently estranged from the family group, or the 
family acquiesces to the girl’s conduct. 

Many of these girls have had neither the family back- 
ground nor the social and vocational training to enable 
them to attain satisfactions in conventional ways. Either 
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through family conflicts or the disorganization of an immi- 
grant home they have become detached from the control of 
any stable group and find it relatively easy to follow vagrant 
impulses and to ally themselves with the institution which 
seems to afford an immediate satisfaction of their desires for 
money, excitement, and affection. 



CHAPTER V 


THE LIFE-CYCLE OF THE TAXI-DANCER 

A generation ago the young girl who broke with her home 
and neighborhood and set out alone upon the high roads of 
adventure had little opportunity to do other than sink, al- 
most immediately, into some form of prostitution. But to- 
day many legitimate avenues are open to her, and, if she 
adopts an unconventional mode of life, many intermediate 
stages precede actual prostitution. The girl may organize 
her life in terms of an intermediate stage and never become 
a prostitute. The life of the taxi-dancer is one of these inter- 
mediate stages, and, like prostitution, it is an employment 
which can be of only short duration. The career of a taxi- 
dancer ends in her late twenties. It is a source of income 
only for the interim between later adolescence and marriage. 
Many young women use the taxi-dance haU in this way. 
Others use it to provide for themselves during the interlude 
between marital ventures. StiU others — ^married women — 
use it as a source of additional funds and, not infrequently, 
as a diversion from monotonous married lives. 

All this exists today because, as never before in our mobile 
cities, it is possible for young people to lead dual lives, with 
little probability of detection. Thus the young woman may 
“get in” and “out” of prostitution with a facility and rapid- 
ity which renders ineffective the traditional forms of social 
control. Likewise the taxi-dancer, if she so desires, has a 
greater opportunity than ever before afforded to such a girl 
to “come back” and again fit into conventional society. 

84 
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Many girls, however, do not satisfactorily readjust them- 
selves to conventional life. A part of the e:q)lanation may be 
that they are the more unstable and improvident ones, who 
naturally would be unable to extricate themselves from any 
exigency in which they might find themselves. More impor- 
tant, it would seem, is the fact that in this little isolated 
world of taxi-dance halls, the young woman may very soon 
come to accept without great resistance the standards of life 
and the activities of those with whom she is inevitably asso- 
ciated. The impersonal sanction of numbers (“everybody 
does it”) seems quite effective in inducing the immature 
young woman to change radically the personal standards 
inculcated by her family. 

In the following instance, May Ferguson, a young woman 
of twenty-fomr, cut all coimections with her relatives and 
friends in Rogers Park and, for a time, lived intensely the 
life revolving around the taxi-dance hall. Her reactions to 
the critical question of “dating” and marrying an Oriental 
reflect the effectiveness of this social world in making possi- 
ble a complete change in the activities and personal stand- 
ards of a young woman of middle-class American society. 

It’s strange how my attitudes toward the miring of the races has 
changed and then changed back again in a little over a year. Two 
years ago I would have shuddered at the thought of dancmg with a 
Chinaman or a Filipino and hated them just about as much as 1 did a 
“nigger.” Then I learned that Dick had been unfaithful to me, and 
I wanted to get away from everything, everybody. For a while I 
didn’t care what happened. 

When I first started in the dance hall on the West Side everything 
was exciting and thrilling. The only thing that bothered me was to 
have to dance with the Filipinos and the Chinamen. The first time one 
danced with me it almost made me sick. But after I’d been dancing 
there two months I even came to think it was all right to go out with 
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Filipinos. You see, everybody else was doing it, and it seemed all right. 
But I never got so I would go out with a Chinaman. 

I didn’t really think of marrying a Filipino until I met Mariano. 
He seemed different. I thought he was really going to school. He al- 
ways treated me in a perfectly gentlemanly way, and I thought he 
was better than other Filipinos. For a time I let myself think seri- 
ously of marrying him, but down deep I knew I could never marry a 
Filipino. One thing I could never get straightened out was the ques- 
tion of the children. What would they be? They’d be neither Filipinos 
nor Americans. 

Soon after, Mariano and I broke up, and I never was serious with 

any other Filipino Then I quit the dance hall, and went back to 

live my old life on the North Side. 

Just a few weeks ago, after I’d been away from the West Side for 
nearly a year, I was talking with some friends. They were telling about 
a chop-suey proprietor who had married a white woman. For some 
reason that made me mad, and I started in telling what I thought of 
anyone who would marry a ‘^Chink.” Then all of a sudden I stopped 

and bit my lip I had just realized that only the year before I was 

seriously considering marrying a Filipino, who was even darker than a 
Chinaman. And now, just a few months later, I had all the hatred 
toward them that I had before I went out on the West Side.* 

I. TBOE taxi-dancer’s LIFE-CYCLE FUNDAMENTALLY 
RETROGRESSIVE 

For those young women who do not ^^get out” of the 
dance-hall life while stiU relatively new to it there appear 
to be rather definite and regular stages of regression which 
eventually lead to some form of prostitution. It may be 
noted also that the ‘‘lower” the level reached by the girl, 
the more difficult is her re-entrance into conventional society. 
These stages in their life-cycle appear, on careful inspection, 
to be so regular and almost inevitable for those who per- 
sist in taxi-dancing that in its generalized aspects this life- 
cycle may be considered valuable for prediction. 

* Case No. ii. 
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The hypothesis is here suggested, with a view toward fur- 
ther verification, that the taxi-dancer, starting with an ini- 
tial dissatisfaction in her home situation, tends to go through 
a series of cycles of a regressive character, i.e., the latter 
part of ea ch cycle involving a continual loss of status in a 
given group, and the initial part of a succeeding cycle indi- 
cating a regaining of status in a new but usually lower 
group than the preceding ones. This cyclical theory of the 
taxi-dancer’s life is simply a graphic way of conceiving of the 
difficulties of maintaining status over any span of years in 
a social world of the type found in the taxi-dance hall. 

A very important aspect of the hypothesis has to do with 
the higher status granted the girl by each group during the 
initial period in each cycle. Finding herself losing favor in 
one social world, the taxi-dancer “moves on”* to the group 
with which, in the natural course of her life, she has recently 
been brought most vitally in contact. This may involve a 
movement from one taxi-dance hall to another, perhaps one 
of lower standing; and again, it may in the later stages 
mean a trend toward other social worlds to which the life 
in the taxi-dance haU is frequently but a threshold. As a 
“new girl” in a new group, she is accorded a satisfactory 
status, and in the novelty of the situation she finds new ex- 
citement. Thus begins a new cycle m the girl’s life. After a 
time, however, she is no longer a “new girl” and finds herself 
losing caste in favor of yoxmger and still newer girls. Her 
decline in any particular social world may be rapid or slow, 
depending upon the personality, ingenuity, and character of 
the individual girl, but in any case a gradual dedine in status 
in any such dance hall seems almost inevitable. 

‘ See a statement of this type of personal adjustment in the conduding 
paragraph of the document on p. 71. 
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Every girl reaches, in time, a point of relative stability. 
In the ruthless sorting-out process continually going on, the 
taxi-dancers are certain to find their “level,” at which each 
girl in her own way, and with the personality and techniques 
she has available, will be able — ^if she so desires — ^to maintain 
herself for at least a few years on a fairly stable equilibrium. 
In some cases this point may not be reached for some time, 
and the girl may rush through the earlier stages, eventually 
reaching an equilibrium at a “low” stage. Others may attain 
a satisfactory adjustment upon a relatively “high” plane. 

The initial position of status accorded the “new girl” in 
the taxi-dance hall and the later struggle to maintain that 
status is indicated in the following case of Wanda, a yoimg 
girl of Polish parentage, who subsequently married a Fili- 
pino youth whom she had met in the dance hall. This case 
also reveals the way in which the girl’s scheme of life may 
be completely altered through a brief sojourn in the world 
of the taxi-dance hall. 

Wanda, American-bom but of Polish parents, at fifteen was doing 
fairly good work at school. But suddenly, with the consent of her 
parents she secured work in a cigar factory, telling her employer that 
she was eighteen. Shortly after she left home, and no trace of her was 
found until four months later, when she was found married to a young 
Filipino. He said his wife told him that she was nineteen and that he 
had no reason to doubt her. Wanda met him in the tasi-dance hall in 
which she had been employed. They had known each other only a 
month before their marriage. 

According to Wanda’s story, she left the dgar factory because the 
work was monotonous. All day long she wrapped cigars until after a 
month she could endure it no longer. Through a friend in the factory 
she secured employment in the dance hall, dignified by the name of a 
“dancing school for men.” .... Wanda was rather embarrassed at 
first at the prospect of dancing with so many strange men, but before 
the end of the first evening she found hersdf thoroughly enjoying it 
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and tiimed in more tickets than any other girl on the floor. She began 
to look forward to the evenings in the dance hall; she ‘‘got a thrill’’ 
from meeting so many new people. 

Her popularity continued for several evenings, much to the annoy- 
ance of the other girl employees. But one night one of her steady 
partners tried to “get fresh.” Wanda left him in the middle of the floor. 
Her partner complained to the management, and that evening Wanda 
got a “terrible bawling out.” She was made to understand that she 
was hired for the purpose of entertaining, not insulting the patrons. If 
she didn’t like it, she could leave. But she didn’t want to leave. She had 
been having too good a time, and so she agreed to be more compliant. 

But her clientele began to fall off. She learned that several of the 
other girls, jealous of her success, were circulatmg tales that she was a 
“bad sport” and a prude. To rectify this Wanda resorted to the wiles 
of the other girls; she rouged heavily, darkened her eyes, and shortened 
her skirts. Again she achieved popularity, also the other girls grew 
more tolerant of her. 

One evening she danced with Louis, a Filipino. His peculiar accent 
intrigued her, and she accepted an invitation to supper. Their friend- 
ship grew. He told her of his childhood on his native islands, and she 
confided her growing dislike for the dance hall. They agreed that they 
would like to “settle down,” and so one evening Wanda “resigned” 
and they drove to Indiana and were married.* 

In the whole gamut of cycles through which the taxi- 
dancer tends to go, at least four may be suggested. The first 
cycle involves the girPs dissatisfaction with the type of life 
associated with the home and neighborhood. This may 
come about largely through a growing consciousness of eco- 
nomic lack in the family, through a thwarting of the desire 
for a type of masculine contacts which the home or the 
neighborhood fails to offer, through a sense of insufificient 
prestige in the home and the community, or through a loss 
of status due to the girPs supposed transgression of the es- 
tablished moral code. At all events, the girl, finding her way 

* Reported by a CMcago social worker. 
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sooner or later to the taxi-dance hall, secures therein a sat- 
isfaction of certain wishes previously unfulfilled. 

Here she at first finds an enhanced prestige accorded her 
— even though by a world which her family and her neigh- 
borhood would adjudge as lower than their own. Thus be- 
gins a second cycle for the girl. As a novice in the taxi-dance 
hall she is at first “rushed,” and enjoys the thrill of being 
very popular. But after a time she ceases to be a novitiate 
and must make a deliberate effort to maintain her status. 
If she fails and is no longer able to secure sufficient patron- 
age exclusively from the white group, she comes eventually 
to accept the romantic attentions of Filipinos and other 
Orientals. 

Thus begins a third cycle for the girl, at the beginning of 
which she experiences a new prestige accorded her by the 
Oriental group. Here, again, a girl may continue to “get 
by” with the group with which she has become associated, 
being consistently accorded a degree of status which to her 
is satisfying. But such are the hazards of maintaining stand- 
ing in this social world that if she accepts the attentions of 
too many Orientals she is adjudged “common” by them, 
and thus again loses caste. 

A failure to make satisfactory adjustment in the world 
of Orientals may bring the girl to a fourth cycle, which is 
begun when she centers her interests upon the social world 
which in Chicago has been associated with the “black and 
tan” cabarets. She usually comes into contact with these 
groups through her association with Orientals. With the Ne- 
groes she again achieves temporarily the prestige accorded 
the novitiate. But here, too, she is doomed to a decline in 
status, and this seems very frequently to lead to prostitu- 
tion in the Black Belt. 
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As has been said, the evidence to support this theory of 
retrogressive cycles is not conclusive, and the suggestion is 
offered merely as a hypothesis for further study. Yet the 
data which are at hand seem to be suggestive. Consider 
first the case of Florence Klepka,* a girl bom and raised in 
Chicago, whose mother and stepfather are of Dutch ances- 
try. This case has value in that it reveals the conditions 
imder which the girl was reared in her home. It is not a 
“perfect” case for the reason that in every instance the girl 
does not gravitate toward a group held in lower esteem. But 
in no case is there a trend toward a higher social group, and 
throughout the girl’s life there is an unmistakable trend to- 
ward a lower estate. It likewise suggests the tendency of the 
girl to attempt to solve her personal and social problems by 
“moving on” to a new group and into a new social world. 

In the case under consideration dissatisfaction with the 
home is manifest very early, for at the age of thirteen years 
the girl has already developed the habit of running away, 
which the mother seems to have been imable to alter. This 
no doubt is a way of escaping from an environment which is 
at least quite unsatisfactory. Lying, too, which came to be 
chronic with her, was also merely a means for adjusting to 
a disagreeable situation. Her contacts outside the home 
very probably caused her to become ashamed of it, and to 
want to prevent her friends, both boys and girls, from 
knowing of her home conditions. Such a situation encour- 
ages a ^I’s break with her home, even though, as in this 
case, she has parents who are willing to support her. She 
then goes through a cycle of experiences associated with her 
employment in a South State Street “men only” show. She 
subsequently passes on to another cycle, centering in the 

* See document on pp. 62-^3. 
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North Clark Street ^^Rialto.’’ Finally she gets into the world 
of the taxi-dance hall, thus starting a new cycle of experi- 
ences, These three cycles, while quite distinct one from the 
other, involving as they do different social worlds in each 
case, cannot be said arbitrarily to be lower or higher than 
one another. All can be said, however, to be retrogressive 
in character, the girl descending as ‘low’’ as she permits her- 
self, and subsequently extricating herself and focusing her 
activities upon a different group. This case, furthermore, 
reveals very clearly the “white cycle” and the “Filipino 
cycle” through which the girl retrogressively passes. 

Florence Ellepka* when nineteen years of age was reported by a 
policewoman to be living at a cheap Loop hotel under the name of 
Mrs. Bok, and taking part in a “men only’’ burlesque show on South 
State Street. She was reported to be hanging around corners at all 
hours of the night with sailors and recruiting officers, and was seen in 
restaurants at 2:30 and 3:00 a.m. The mother wanted the girl to 
return home and keep away from bad company. 

Between 1920 and 1924 she is known to have frequented South 
State Street and for a time to have lived with a man she met there, by 
whom she had a child. Florence claims to have been involved in sever- 
al raids of prohibition agents on saloons and cabarets on South State 
Street and South Wabash Avenue. 

Later her center of activities was transferred from the South State 
Street “main stem” to the North Clark Street “Rialto.” Here she 
entered the cabaret life along the street. She lived in the notorious 
hotels and rooming-houses of the vicinity, and is reported to have 
lived at different times by clandestine prostitution and by several 
unstable alliances. 

During the winter of 1925 she entered a taxi-dance hall where she 
met certain young Italians and Greeks, with whom she associated for 
a time. She was subsequently discharged by the management when 
the kind of life she was leading became too well known. 

In the fall of 1925 Florence’s center of activities shifted to the Near 

* Detailed record of this family found on pp, 62-63. 
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West Side, where she continued in a new taxi-dance hall. Her career 
there was essentially the same as elsewhere. At first she made a very 
creditable impression, but later became notorious because of her ex- 
tensive and unguarded promiscuity. Finally she became so notorious 
that patrons did not want to be seen dancing with her and she was 
discharged. 

She shifted her activities back to a taxi-dance hall on the Lower 
North Side, where she allied herself wholly with the Filipinos and with 
the girls associated with them. In 1926 she virtually abandoned all 
efforts to make a living through taxi-dancing. She had become '^com- 
mon” to the Filipino group as well as to the white. Thence she shifted 
her activities to the Filipino clubhouse, where she met many men, 
estabhshing different relationships with them. Now she has come to be 
known as a “bum.” On some occasions she was reported to have vis- 
ited the rooming-houses occupied by Filipinos, going from room to 
room solidting.* 

The following case is one in which the girl ran through the 
whole gamut of experiences until she reached a low level of 
prostitution. It might be stated here that this case shows, 
in fact, the steps by which a certain number of girls quickly 
become prostitutes in the Black Belt. 

Tiny was a Polish girl whose parents lived on the Northwest Side. 
When she was about sixteen she married a young man from the same 
neighborhood. She later left him, daiming non-support and entered a 
taxi-dance hall, where she was for a time quite popular. At first she 
would not dance with Filipinos if she could avoid it. Sometime later, 
however, when she had come to regard them as a lucrative source for 
income she became very interested in several. They frequently es- 
corted her to “black and tan” cabarets and in this way she made con- 
tacts with young Negroes. 

The Filipinos, very consdous of their anomalous radal position in 
this country, would tolerate no such conduct on the part of any girls 
with whom they associated. They immediately deserted her, leaving 

* Compiled from Juvenile Protective Association case records and from 
information supplied by three men who had known of her activities in three 
different social worlds. 
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her in the cabaret. In this way began her activities in the South Side 
Black Belt, where she subsequently became known as an independent 
prostitute, canying on her business chiefly with Negroes and Chinese. 
Occasionally she seeks to return to the taxi-dance halls and to other 
Filipino activities, but there are always those who remember her and 
warn the others that she has already ^‘gone African.”^ 

The theory of the retrogressive Kfe-cycles, while only a 
hjrpothesis, can perhaps be seen best through a reference to 
the typical experiences of taxi-dancers before and after en- 
tering these resorts. These experiences seem so frequently 
to have common elements in them and to follow such a 
regular sequence of typical experiences that they can be 
conceived as a '^behavior sequence.^^ In any event it is clear 
that a better perspective can be gained by classifying these 
experiences and arranging them chronologically. Some of 
the characteristic experiences, fortunate and unfortunate, 
which befall the taxi-dancer can be seen in the following. 

2. DISTEACTING AND DISORGANIZING EXPERIENCES 
BEPOiOE ENTERING THE TAXI-DANCE HALL 

It is clear both from the discussion in chapter iv on ^‘The 
Family and Social Backgrounds of the Taxi-Dancer’’ and 
from many of the life-history excerpts that the typical taxi- 
dancer, even though young in point of years, is not inexperi- 
enced. Most taxi-dancers have had varied experiences, both 
occupationally and sexually. They have engaged in a varie- 
ty of occupations, usually of the unskilled type, such as 
waitress, factory operative, or salesgirl. Their experiences 
often include at least one marriage, usually unsuccessful and 
characterized by considerable infidelity on both sides, result- 
ing in separation or divorce. In most cases there seems to be, 
in addition, a background of intense family conflict. 

* Compiled from information supplied by two persons well acquainted 
with the young woman. 
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When the girl enters the taxi-dance haU she usually has 
alrea dy b roken with many of the stable community groups, 
such as her family and church. Usually, she also has failed 
to find conventional ways of satisfying certain donainant 
interests, such as her need for friendship and affection, for 
status, and for excitement. Nor does die have a weE-defined 
standard of conduct or a goal in life toward which she may 
work. The taxi-dancer enters her vocation already some- 
what disorganized, often feeling herself in conflict with con- 
ventional society. 

3. THE INITIAL PERIOD OE HNCERTAnSTTY 
AND DISTRUST 

The initial experiences of the taxi-dancer are so similar 
that it is possible to perceive a fundamental sequence in 
the girl’s affiliation with the establishment and its persoimel. 
With few exceptions, the primary factor attracting the girl 
to the establishment is the possibility of making money in an 
easier way than she otherwise could. A young taxi-dancer 
without training of any kind frequently earns as much as 
thirty-five or forty dollars a week. But the economic inter- 
est is paralleled by an interest in the “thrill” and excitement 
of the dance hall. Yet the strangeness and uncertainty of 
the situation, coupled with an antagonism or disgust for 
the conduct of certain taxi-dancers, may cause many new 
taxi-dancers to remain aloof. Also, detached as she often is 
from the neighborhood and family groups in which she was 
reared,' she is very slow to confide in other girls whom she 
meets in the dance hall. Except perhaps for a trusted girl 
friend, the novice in the dance haU remains for a time a de- 
tached figure, associa,ting only casually with the taxi- 
dancers. 

> See p. 57. 
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Many of the young girls who attempt a career in the taxi- 
dance haU drop out during the first few weeks/ Either they 
are not able to attract suflacient patronage or they are antag- 
onized by the practices seen about the establishment. Like- 
wise, to many taxi-dancers their work in the dance hall is 
purely a segmental activity, engaged in primarily to supple- 
ment an insufficient income earned as clerical office-workers, 
clerks in department stores, or at light industry and in 
laundries. 

4. THRILLS OF EARLY SUCCESS: THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 

The successful novices among the taxi-dancers, however, 
very soon overcome any hesitancy they may have and 
throw themselves whole-heartedly into the life revolving 
about the establishment. Comrted intensively and sought 
after in a manner seldom experienced in more conventional 
life, the “new girl” comes to enjoy immensely these new 
thriUs and satisfactions. A host of new men, many of them 
! attractive, some of them strange and fascinating, present 
themselves and bid for her favor. She is escorted to expen- 
, sive night clubs where she is served in a manner which, 
according to her conception, befits only the socially elect. 

Out of it she very quickly gains an enhanced conception 
of herself. The Polish girl from “back of the yards” is 
metamorphosed into a “dancing instructress,” and frequent- 
ly acquires a new name comparable to her new station in life. 
The following list, while disguised,* nevertheless distin- 
guishes in a true manner the characteristic original and 

■ It has been estimated that more than haJf of the girls who attempt a 
career in the taxi-dance hall drop out during the first weeks. 

» All of the real and the “professional” names given bebw have been care- 
fully altered. 
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“professional” names, respectively, of certain Chicago taxi- 
dancers. Tkese new names reveal th.e girl’s new conception 
of herself and suggest the ideals and aspirations by which 

her life is ordered. 


Real Name 

“Professional” Name 

Christina Stranski 

DeLoris Glenn 

Agnes Gretin 

Lorine Boyle 

Marie Boris 

Billye Hart 

Florence Klepka 

Anita Costello 

Lotdse Lorenz 

Bobby LeMann 

Sophie Zelinski 

Gwendolyn Llewellen 

Alma Heisler 

Helene de Valle 

Pearl Babcock 

Melba DeMay 

Eleanor Hedman 

Gloria Garden 

Anna Prasenski 

Althea LeMar 

Mary Bulonowski 

LaBelle Shelley 

Gertrude Pressley 

Betty Lucrece 

AKce Borden 

Wanda Wang 

Mary Maranowski 



With this new conception of herself the girl enters a series 
of romantic experiences, in which every consideration is 
sacrificed for the free play of the romantic impulse. 

I don’t know what there is about the dance hall, but I never had so 
many serious “cases” in such a short time as I had those few months I 
was on the West Side. I was always getting' a flame over this fellow or 
that one. If it wasn’t a Filipino it was a good-looking young Italian 
or even a Greek- I never have been able to understand what got into 
me. There was always someone I was crazy about.* 

When still a “new girF^ in the haU, the successful taxi-dancer 
does not have to give any thought to the problem of induc- 
ing patrons to dance with her. She is yet a “new girl” — 
often with an attractive youthful naivet6 — and is sought 
after by many patrons. 

^ Case No. ii. 
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5. “getting the dances” — THE VETERAN 
taxi-dancer’s problem 

As the tasi-dancer becomes an accepted member of the 
dance-hall personnel and, unconsciously, has come to ac- 
quire in it a certain r61e, the problem of “getting the dances” 
becomes a more pressing one. While she may remain a pop- 
ular girl with a certain group of patrons, many others have 
abandoned her for other new and more interesting taxi- 
dancers. As her pay check dwindles, she begins deliberately 
to use certain techniques to attract dance partners. At 
the same time the girl has become more aware of her stand- 
ing with her co-workers. They, in turn, demand certain 
standards of performance from her. In response to their 
ridicule, jeers, and laughter, she complies with their expec- 
tations, changes her mode of dressing, of acting, and of 
thinking, and gradually becomes accepted into the little 
group of women who set the mode in the world of the taxi- 
dance hall. Through these contacts the novitiate gradually 
leams the techniques for being a successful taxi-dancer. 

6. LEARNING THE TAXI-DANCER’S TECHNIQTLES 

These techniques are often very simple in character. One 
of the first considerations is the question of the type of 
dressing and ‘ ‘make-up” most advantageous in the dance hall. 

“Say,” Lila said to me, “why don’t you blondine yoxir hair? You 
know, all the Filipinos go for blondes. 

“I’m afraid you won’t go so big. You are too quiet and don’t fix 
yourself up enough. And those earrings I Why Ihe hell, if you’re 
going to wear them, don’t you get some that aren’t so big and don’t 
look so much like they came from the lo-cent store? 

“Of all the goofy ideas of make-up — ^you have the world beat! You 
come over to my house tomorrow and I’ll fix you up before we go to 
the dance. One bottle of peroxide will do it. Your hair ain’t so dark 
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anyway. And then we’ll put a hem in your dress and make it tighter. 
You aren’t such a bad looker. Your shape ain’t bad, but you don’t 
know how to show it.”* 

Likewise, another device for interesting patrons is “dancing 
fast and peppy,” and “acting peppy” when waiting for 
dances. 

It pays to dance close and fast. Act like you’re just full of pep. 
When I’m waiting for dances I walk along the side acting like I’m full 
of the Old Nick. Sometimes I feel just the opposite, but I couldn’t 
afford to show my real feelings or I wouldn’t get the dances.* 

There is also the ruse by which the girl, who believes that 
a patron does not recognize her, represents herself to bi-m as 
a novice with the hope that she will thereby secure more 
dances with him. The pretended promise of a late night en- 
gagement is also used to induce patrons to continue dancing. 
In this way the patron is kept in a mood for spending 
money until the denouement, at the dose of the evening’s 
dancing, when the girl informs him, that she has made “other 
arrangements.” 

A somewhat more complex technique involves the playing 
of the radal prejudices against each other. Espedally with 
such incompatible groups as Filipinos and race-consdous 
white Americans, the shrewder taxi-dancer may devise a 
plan by which she utilizes the radal attitudes of both groups 
for her own financial advantage. 

I noticed a rather attractive young woman of medium build, stand- 
ing on the side lines beside a Filipino. As she saw me looking at 
her, her eyes glanced down obliquely toward him in a manner which 
seemed to indicate that she at least despised the rather dark-skinned 
youth with whom she had just been conversing. This seemed a new 
and interesting affection. As she moved away from the Filipino I ap- 
proached her and began conversation. 

* Jane Logan, Chicago Daily Times, February i, 1930. * Case No. 13. 
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“Apparently you don’t like your sun-browned friend,” I com- 
mented. “Well, no!” she replied, hesitatingly. “You see he’s a Fili- 
pino.” “But you should worry about that,” I coimtered. “The Flips 
[Filipinos] treat a girl better and will spend more money on her than 
the other fellows.” She hesitated a moment and then said in mock 
concern, “But they’re not white!” 

Late in the evening, after she had seen me in friendly conversation 
with several Filipinos, this same girl approached and offered the fol- 
lowing explanation of her conduct: 

“I don’t know whether you know, but I’m engaged to marry the 
Filipino you saw me talking to. I just acted the way I did about him 
to get you to dance with me. When I saw you looking at us, I decided 
I’d have to pretend I didn’t like him, so that you would give me some 

tickets Most of the white fellows won’t dance with me if they 

learn I go out all the time with Flips. So I say something against them 
when I’m with white fellows just so they’ll give me more dances 

“Even if I do go out with Filipinos, it doesn’t pay to dance all the 
time with them. If I dance all the time with Filipinos I’ve got to 
dance with many different ones. If a girl dances with too many Flips 
they think she’s common, so they won’t keep on coming to her for 

dances I’ve got to dance with some good-looking white fellows 

once in a while so the Filipinos will keep on dancing with me.”* 

Other techniques have to do with the exploitation of a 
patron after the taxi-dancer leaves the dance hall with him. 
Here again the ''sex game’^* enters the situation. In some 
instances the devices may be quite simple; in other cases 
more elaborate. 

I’ve only been in the dance halls a month, but I already know how 
to be a success. I make $30 a week at the hall and figure on making 
some on the side. 

The first thing in being a successful “gold-digger” is to choose the 
right fellow. He can be of any age, but he’s got to be one who ain’t 
wise. The new ones at the halls are best but sometimes the old ones 
are ^ right, too. Some “fish” don’t learn very fast, you know. The 
first impression I have to make is that I’m an innocent little girl in 
hard circumstances. Then when a fellow asks for a date I tell him how 

* Report of an investigator. » Pp. 46-48. 
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hard up I am and that I’d like to go but just can’t afford to take time 
away from the hall. 

Then I get the idea across that I’ll go out if he’ll pay me what I’d 
earn at the dance hall. When he asks how much that is, I make it 

more than I would earn actually if I stayed I always insist on 

getting the money before I go out. The jfirst thing is to get a fellow to 
take me to a caf6, and after I get a good meal off of him, I invent some 
way of getting away. One way is to ask him to excuse me for a mo- 
ment, pretending to go to a telephone or to the rest room, and then I 
slip out the door when he isn’t looking. 

But if there is only one door and the fellow can see me leaving, I 
go to the phone and call up an older girl who lives where I do. I teU her 
where I am and for her to come down and get me. Then she comes in, 
accidentally like, and pretends she is my aunt who is supposed to take 
care of me. She threatens to call the police to arrest the man who is 
tr3dng to make her niece a bad girl. And the fellow is glad enough to 

let me go When she comes down to help me that way I always 

pay her taxi bill and split with her fifty-fifty on the rake-off. 

Of course, I can work that only a few times, but “there’s one bom 
every minute” and a lot of them come to these halls. They’re such 
easy “carp” I figure that if they hang around long enough somebody’s 
bound to knock them off. I need the money more than the others, and 
1 might just as well be the one to “fish” them.^ 

7, DISCOVERING A PROEITABLE DANCE-HALL PERSON- 
ALITY; TYPES AMONG THE TAXI-DANCERS 

Out of id le commercial rivalry;, among the .taxi-dancers, 
certain rather definitely understood /‘r61es^’ develop, by 
which different girls have discovered they can commercial- 
ize most efficiently their personal charm. Each of these r61es 
has its own activities, its own patterns of behavior, its own 
individual techniques, its own standards, and its own scheme 
of life. 

The Hghest type among these dance-hall r61es is that of 
the so-called ‘‘nice girl.’^ The “nice girU’ is the one who 

* Case No. 15. 
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possesses sufficient charm, physical attractiveness, and vi- 
vacity to secure dances without transgressing the conven- 
tional standards of propriety. She may never accept dates 
from patrons, or may not even frequent a hall where she is 
expected to dance with Filipinos and other Orientals. She 
plays the part of the entirely virtuous girl. 

Gwendolyn Costello, as she styles herself, is the “belle^^ of one of 
the taxi-dance halls in the Loop, where she has danced for over three 
years. She is a vivacious girl with a coquettish — almost roguish — 
manner. She is a graceful dancer, and can follow successfully any kind 
of dancing. In addition, she has what is called a ‘‘good line.'' Although 
she looks as though she were eighteen she is probably every bit of 
twenty-four. She is very popular with the patrons, especially with the 
men between twenty-five and forty. On busy nights at the establish- 
ment she is never inactive except on her own volition. Most of the 
men — ^new and old patrons — appear to like her, but she is known 
never to accept dates from anyone met in the hall. For most of the 
men who dance with her she remains as much of a mystery at the end 
of a year's contact as she was the first evening.* 

While the motive toward exploitation may be found in 
the case of the “nice girl,” it is more prominent in the case 
of the “smart girl.” The girl of this type accepts exploita- 
tion as the order of the day and frankly sets out to utilize 
her attractiveness for all the material gain which can be 
realized therefrom. “Fishing” and the “sex game” become 
for these girls the accepted ways of earning a living; and 
prestige is accorded to the one who is cleverest in gaining 
the most. 

Among the more immoral young women can be distin- 
guished a third type, the “never-miss girl.” She is the type 
who is known by the more initiated patrons to be quite 
affectionate. Sometimes to other taxi-dancers she may rep- 
resent herself as successfully “fishing” her men friends. But 

* Records of an investigator. 
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to her masculine acquaintances she presents an entirely dif- 
ferent picture. The girl of this type may occasionally have 
a little retinue of men who have special ‘^r 61 es’’ or functions 
in her life. Tgward each she has a certain romantic interest, 
though even with her it is sometimes coupled with a unique 
sense of objectivity and detachment. 

I know men are all deceitful, but still I can’t get along without 
them. It used to be that one man at a time was enough, but now since 

I’m married I’ve got to have several Now take right now! I 

have “Frenchy” and ^‘Toughy” and Jimmy, and Buddy, and Al. Now 
‘Trenchy” is a good-looking little Frenchman who knows how to 
make love. When I’m in low spirits and want somebody to cheer me 
up, I go to the phone and give him a ring. An hour with him and I’m 
^'sitting on the top of the world.” But that’s all he’s good for. And the 
worst of it is, I know he doesn’t mean it — except for the moment. 

Now ‘Toughy,” as I call him, comes from South Chicago. He’s a 
bad boy. He’s liable to do almost anything. I guess that’s what makes 
him so interesting. Once in a while “Toughy” comes up and takes me 
out, but only for one night. Then there is Jimmy. He was my hus- 
band’s cousin who sometimes interests me; I don’t know why. I’m 
‘‘out” with him now, because of the way he treated me, but he still 
owes me some money he promised to loan me. 

Buddy is the fellow I go to talk things over when I’m in some diffi- 
culty. He’s a friend to caU on when I need help. But that’s all. Then 
there is Al, Al is a tall, slender fellow, good-looking, about twenty- 

eight years old. He’s as safe as the old family horse He’s got a 

big car and drives me around wherever I want to go.^ 

Always fearful lest she become notorious and thus no longer 
able to secure dance patronage, yet desirous of having what 
she chooses to consider a ^‘good time,’’ the taxi-dancer of this 
type is tom between the double dilemma of respectability 
with decreasing income and the greater hazard of becoming 
notorious and thus unemployable at legitimate dancing in 
the taxi-dance halls. 


* Case No. 10. 
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For the young woman whose character is held in question, 
or who for some reason cannot measure up to the require- 
ments for the other t37pes, there is yet one opportunity to 
continue in some taxi-dance halls, if she will but join the 
fourth class of taxi-dancers — those who engage in sensual 
dancing. The older, more sophisticated women, the more 
homely girls, and others not especially superior in beauty, 
ability in dancing, and who, for one reason or another, do not 
wish to date patrons, constitute this fourth class. 

For the girl who adopts this way of “getting along,” fi- 
nancial hazards are considerably reduced. In the other rdles 
the girl is insecure, always exposed to the vicissitudes of 
dance-hall popularity, always uncertain of her income. But 
after once adapting herself to sensual dancing her income 
becomes more regular and more secure. Every week means 
that she can earn a certain amount in the dance hall, irre- 
spective of the rise and fall of her personal fortunes outside 
the establishment. It is also unnecessary for her to engage in 
coquetry and cajolery to secure patronage. 

I used to have to worry about getting my dances. Sometimes I’d 
make money and sometimes I wouldn’t do so well, but the landlady 

wanted her money just the same Now I know if I come up here 

for so long I’ll have so much money when I get through. Before I’d 
waste all my time looking for dances. 

It’s a lot easier, too. Before I had to “kid” the fellows along all the 
time. Now I don’t have to worry. The fellows come without being 
kidded. I’ve never had to wait long for a dance in months.* 

The contact of the patrons with the taxi-dancer who 
practices sensual dancing is almost invariably impersonal 
and utilitarian. Romance, even of the type found among 
other taxi-dancers, seldom develops between patron and girl 
meeting on the basis of sensuality. A cold, impersonal bar- 

* Case No. 9. 
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gaining interest identical with prostitution characterizes 
these contacts. In the dance haU this t) 7 pe of taxi-dancer 
functions as a utility for her patrons. 

While these r61es are rather distinct at any given time, 
competition among the dancers, as well as the arrival of 
new girls, makes for continual readjustment among them. 
The taxi-dancer who formerly was the beUe of the dance hall 
is forced either to work harder for her laurels or to engage in 
less desirable practices, i.e., accept a new and lower r61e for 
herself. 

8. Roving on”: seeing the itnited states 

VIA TAXI-DANCING 

When the life and activities in the taxi-dance haUs of a 
certain city begin to pall, the taxi-dancer may travel to 
another dty'^ere she can secure similar employment. She 
will find in almost every large dty* taxi-dance halls, all es- 
senti^y alike. Once adjusted to the life, she can easily make 
her way in any taxi-dance hall. Another stimulus toward 
movement from city to city is her constant association with 
people who are in the habit of moving about frequently. 
She catches the spirit and also wants to “see the country.” 
Among veteran taxi-dancers it is not rmcommon to find girls 
who have been to both the Pacific and the Atlantic coasts, 
making tiieir way about the country through their earnings 
in &e taxi-dance haUs. Such a story as the following is not 
at aU uncommon. 

I’ve been all over the country because of these halls. My home’s 
Chicago, but I’ve been in New York, New Orleans, Elansas City, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles. There are dance halls like this in all these 

' It is conunonly understood among sodal workers that the taxi-dance hall 
in some guise is to be found now in most dties of five hundred thousand 
population or more. 
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cities — sometimes they work it a little difierent, but they're the same 
kind of places. 

Everywhere I went, though, I'd meet somebody I'd known some- 
where else. In New York I saw some Flips [Fihpinos] I used to know 
here in Chicago. When I was in Los Angeles I met a girl that used to 
be out on the West Side. The other night I met a Flip here I . used to 
know out in Seattle. It's a small world, after all.^ 

At present there is a tendency for taxi-dancers of the Middle 
West to migrate eastward toward New York. The stages in 
this migration often include Kansas City or St. Louis, then 
Chicago, and finally New York. One Chicago investigator, 
when visiting a certain taxi-dance hall in New York, dis- 
covered in one evening twelve taxi-dancers who were known 
by him to have been previously in Chicago taxi-dance halls. 

The future of this new type of feminine migration is un- 
certain. These young taxi-dancers, with their good incomes, 
the relative ease with which they can quickly secure em- 
ployment in taxi-dance halts in other cities, have become a 
mobile group of a new variety. They have gained a freedom 
of movement and a ready source for a legitimate income be- 
yond the conception of any previous generation of girls. 

* Case No. 6. 
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THE PATRON AND HIS PROBLEMS 




CHAPTER VI 

THE PATRON: WHO HE IS; WHY HE COMES 


I. TYPES OP PATRONS 

The patrons at a taxi-dance hall are a polyglot crowd. 
Chinese and Sicilians, Hawaiians and Scandinavians, Mexi- 
cans and Russians, Filipinos and Roumanians, Jews and 
Poles, Greeks and American Indians, Hindus and Anglo- 
Saxon Nordics all mingle together. There is also a wide di- 
versity in age, culture, and physical fitness. Veterans of 
sixty years or more take their places alongside youthful 
swains not out of their “teens.” Sleekly groomed city chaps 
brush elbows with coarsely garbed yokels with calloused 
hands and lumbering gait. Men of apparently normal 
physique line up for their social adventures beside those of 
abnormal size and proportions and beside those with physi- 
cal disabilities and speech handicaps. 

A careful study of this motley assemblage of men, their 
problems, and the motives which attract them to the taxi- 
dance hall reveals that they constitute at least nine distinct 
types. There is, first of all, the group of men who are denied 
social acceptance elsewhere because they bear an mvidious 
racial mark. Negroes are everywhere excluded, but in 
Chicago at least a fourth of the patrons of taxi-dance halls 
are Orientals who are elsewhere ostracized because of color. 
Of these Orientals nine-tenths are Filipinos,* and the Chinese 
contribute virtually the remainder. Even though with wide- 

* A discussion, of the Filipino and the taxi-dance halls will be found in 
chap. vii. 
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ly different cultural heritages these two racial groups have 
confronted the same barrier of racial prejudice in America 
and are attracted to the taxi-dancer by very much the same 
motives. For both groups the taxi-dance hall is almost the 
only opportunity afforded them for free and easy, uncon- 
strained, social contact with American girls. 

A second type of patron is the Caucasian immigrant — 
usually from a Exiropean country.* These men make up at 
least one-fifth of the total client^e in Chicago and represent 
many nationalities. Italians, Poles, Greeks, and Jews seem 
to predominate. Except for the fact that they are not handi- 
capped by an ineradicable racial mark, their problem in 
America is in other respects very much the same as that of 
the Oriental. It is the problem of the assimilation of an 
alien culture and language. Many of the immigrant youths 
make their first adventures in social contacts outside their 
own nationality by way of the taxi-dance hall. They 
seem to be attracted to the taxi-dance hall at a time when 
their own lives, their own rounds of activities, are for some 
reason dissatisfying. For the immigrant who has naively 
adopted a sensual interpretation of the traits he identifies 
as distinctly “American” — ^that is, alien to his own culture — 
a visit to a taxi-dance hall takes on the character of an illicit 
excursion. For others the taxi-dance hall appears as a means 
for making social contacts and for gaining certain desirable 
knowledge of American customs, standards, and usages. In 
any event the taxi-dance hall — ^for good or ill — ^makes a 
very strong appeal to many immigrants at a certain stage 
in their Americanization. 

All these points stand out clearly in the following case 

* Mexicans and South Americans, in addition to the Caucasian immi^nts 
from Europe, are sometimes found in the tad-dance halls* 
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of an Italian immigrant, thirty-one years of age, who be- 
cause of his professed inability to earn sufl&cient income was 
unable to resolve his problem through marriage. He would 
like to marry a “nice” Italian girl, “a real home girl who 
never went out much.” But he cannot continue in the social 
circle within his own nationality without being expected to 
marry. The taxi-dance hall becomes for him an adventure 
dissociated from the remainder of his life. But all the time, 
in the non-Italian situation in the taxi-dance hall, he expe- 
riences a sense of uncertainty and inferiority because of his 
language and cultural handicaps. 

IVe been coming here for a long time and every time I say I'm not 
coming again. But gee! I can't stay away. You know, a fellow's got 
to have some fun I thought I was going to a real swell dance to- 

night. I got all shaved and put on my new shoes, but I sorta came 
down here instead. I don't like to go to swell places alone because you 
know I don't speak English very good. 

I was to two swell dances the last weeks. One was a club dance and 
I danced almost all night and it only cost me fifty cents, and I had a 
good time, too. Last week I was at a swell wedding and met a dandy 
“skirt” — ^good-lookin' too. I liked her a lot, but she was kinda young. 
She was seventeen and I'm thirty-one. I'd like to get a wife but I'm 
afraid I'd have a lot of trouble. But this girl was a real home girl — 
and never went out much 

Gee! This is a “gyp” joint! They sure get your money fast. You 
know, I'd like to dance some more, but I've already spent two and a 
half dollars. I can't dance more because I got only three dollars left 
and I won't have enough to take my “skirt” out. You know it costs 
me about a dollar and a half to get anything to eat, and then cabfare 
maybe. I can't take a chance. I gotta wait. I gotta wait till two 
o'dock. That’s a long time just to sit around! 

See? That's my “skirt” over there! The tall blonde! Don't she 
look swell? She's kinda skinny maybe, but she's gonna show me a 
good time. I had her out two times before but both times something 
crabbed things up I came here tonight to bawl her out and she 
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promised she’d treat me better. But gee! I don’t know where to go 
and I don’t have a car. 

You know it’s funny about her. I kinda don’t like to see her dancin’ 
around with them other guys since I gotta date with her. Not that I 
expect to marry her or nothing but, you know, a fellow don’t like to 

see other guys with his girl You know she got jealous, too, when 

she saw me dancin’ around with that other Jane 

I don’t really care much for the girls here. I could get better-looking 
girls aroimd my own neighborhood, but they expect me to get married. 
I’d like to aU right — I’m thirty-one now, you know — ^but I don’t 
make enough money yet. So I come up here.^ 

WLen the Americanization process has been continuing 
longer, the immigrant attending a taxi-dance hall usually 
has undergone a process of individualization. He has for- 
saken much of his older heritage and has selected from 
among our contradictory standards and practices those 
which seem to meet his own immediate needs and his per- 
sonal desires. Usually this means considerable voluntary 
detachment from those of his own nationality, and a prefer- 
ence for his scheme of life which he, in almost every case, 
identifies in his own mind as ^^American^^ — to distinguish it 
from the ‘^old-country ways’^ he has forsaken. 

I was bom forty-two years ago in a little village north of Warsaw. 
My father died when I was a boy. I wanted to go to Warsaw, and I 
left home for good after I and my grandfather had a big fight. I 
traveled through Germany, Trance, and Denmark. The longest I ever 

stayed in one place was in Germany. I was there four years The 

rest of my family all wanted to stay in Poland. I have two brothers 
and three sisters over there. But they’ve forgotten all about me now. 
I never hear nothing from them, and I ain’t written home for ten 
years. I don’t even know whether my mother’s living. I think she is, 
though Go back? No I Who’d I want to go back to? 

I don’t live with Polish people. To hell with them, that’s what I 
say. I ain’t lived with Polish people for over twelve years. The trouble 

^ Prom reports of a special investigator. 
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with them is they’re too nosey — they don’t mind their own business 
like other nationalities do. The Polish figure everything that’s my 

affairs is theirs. It’s nobody’s business what I do No! I don’t 

want to go to no Polish dances. There’s too many old people there. 
You can’t have a good time. I don’t like the way they dance, some of 
them. They dance a lot better at these hallsl 

I can’t come up here often — ^it costs too much. I spent $2.60 
already, and I ain’t danced much neither. But it’s pretty hard to get 
dances at these big halls. I went up to one on the North Side and stood 
around all evening and got three dances. When I’d ask a girl to dance 
she’d take one look at me, stick up her nose, and walk away. Some- 
times she wouldn’t even shake her head, much less say, “No, thank 
you,” I stayed there an hour and a haK and then went home. I been 
to dance halls all over the city but it’s about the same everywheres. 
The best places to get dances is where the real high-dass people goes, 
but you can’t get acquained so well as you can in these here halls 
[taxi-dance halls]. 

I don’t go to Polish sodeties. I only belong to one and all I get 

out of it is my insurance But I’m glad I came over. If I stayed 

in Poland, look where I’d be. Over here I gotta lotta money and 
automobile and know more. I’m glad I’m American. 

I ain’t married. I wanta get married but I don’t getta chance to 
meet the kind of girl I want. You’ve gotta be careful of these dance- 
hall girls — some of them is all right, but you can’t never tell till you 
know a girl a long time. When a feUow gets older, he’s more particular 
about the girl’s family. I don’t think there should be more than five or 
ten years’ difference between them. The only girls from good families I 
know in Chicago is two daughters of a saloonkeeper. They’re American 
girls and real nice too. They’re about thirty and never been married. 
They just sit around the house with their house dresses on and don’t 
go no place. One of the girls would look real nice if she’d fix up, but 
she’s too lazy, I guess,^ 

When considerably detached in sentiments and personal 
friendship from the nationality groups with which he once 
was intimately associated, the immigrant becomes interested 
in marrying someone whom he considers an ^^American girl,’’ 

* Case No. 2. 
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not an iimrdgrant girl of his own nationality. Under such 
circunastances he may become romantically interested in a 
taxi-dancer who is identified in his own mind as an ^^Ameri- 
can/’ The cultural barriers between immigrant and native- 
born are rather difficult to surmount, and the taxi-dancers 
appear to the detached immigrant as the most accessible. 

My brother and I come from Venice five years ago When I 

was first in Chicago I lived in the Venetian neighborhood, but I don’t 
no more. I don’t like it out on Grand Avenue — ^there’s too many kill- 
.ings and gang fights there, and I never know what’s gonna happen 
next. I don’t like to live wid Italians much. They don’t act right. Oh, 
they’s all right but I don’t wanta go to old-country parties. There’s 
an Italian dance down to Grand Avenue next Saturday; they want me 
to go. But I won’t. I wanta go to American dances. I’m American, 
not Italian, and I don’t wanta go where I gotta act old-coimtry ways. 

I’m going to get citizenship papers next spring I don’t read 

Italian papers much, only news from Italy 

I don’t go to the big dance halls You can’t getta girl easy 

in the big halls, like you can here. This here is the best place in town. 
I’m gonna get married as soon as I get the work I like. I’m a brick- 
layer now, but I wanta be an electrical engineer Sure I’m gonna 

marry an American. I don’t wanta marry an Italian, do I?^ 

A third type of patron, almost as conspicuous as the 
immigrant and the Oriental, is the older man — the one well 
along toward fifty — who often seeks desperately to rival the 
younger men in courting the girls. These middle-aged ha- 
bitufe of the dance halls are either widowers, divorces, or 
deserters. In the big city they usually lead a rather de- 
tached life and sometimes give vent to city loneliness by an 
ardent and sincere wooing of the taxi-dancer, the only wom- 
an of marriageable age to whom they may have access. 
If receiving a good wage, they may even lavish gifts upon 
their favorite taxi-dancers. The response made by the 

* Case No. 3. 
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girls, if the man so desires, may easily be confused with the 
evidences of sincere sympathy and affection. In the follow- 
ing case a fifty-four-year-old carpenter and cabinet-worker 
of German extraction interprets the behavior of his girl 
friends in a manner most satisf3dng to his vanity. In this 
instance the man is obviously eccentric, but the case sug- 
gests in bold relief the aspirations, scheme of life, and con- 
ception of themselves which motivate the activities of many 
older men in the dance-hall world. 

I’ve been in Chicago only two years but IVe already found it’s the 
most unfriendly dty I ever knew. In St. Louis a man can go to any 
dance hall and get acquainted with some nice, friendly girls who will 
make a date and not break it. It’s nice for these girls that are a little 
too old to be flappers. They are glad to know an older man who has 
a good business or a trade and has some money in the bank and owns 
some property. 

I’ve been married twice, and since my second wife died I’ve kept a 
housekeeper most of the time. But since coming to Chicago I haven’t 
had one, and I’ve not had anybody to take care of my things, mend 
my socks, and cook my meals for me like I like them. One of my 
daughters is married and living here in Chicago; I live across the 
street from them. But she don’t take care of me like a paid house- 
keeper would. It’s been a lot more lonesome since I came here to live. 

One evening, soon after I came to Chicago, I was walking along 
this street and saw the sign and heard the music from this place. I 
came up to see what kind it was, and ^‘got in” right away with four 
girls. They liked me from the start. Afterward I took them out and 
showed them a real good time. I went back here often after that. It 
was handy to where I was living. I got in real well with some of the 
other girls, too. There was one Jewish girl I liked a lot and for a time 
I thought of marrying her. But one night I went home with her, and 
found whiskey bottles all around her room, so I quit her 

About that time I started going to another hall. When they found 
out I was attending there, six girls left the other hall and came there. 
Wherever I go the girls ^TaU” for me. One girl I met out on the West 
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Side I liked right away, I could tell as soon as I saw her she was Ger- 
man and told her so. She was pleased, and told me her mother’s people 
were German. I guess I liked her because she had just come from a 
small town. I decided long ago that a country girl is better because 
she’s not acquainted with the extravagant ways of the dty. 

I soon discovered she wasn’t trying to get money from me. One of 
the j&rst nights I danced with her, she gave me three dances free. I 
offered her the tickets but she said she liked me and didn’t want me to 
spend too much money on her. That’s the way she’s always been. 
This summer I went to the dance hall and spent about $8.00 dancing 
with her. I usually spend no more than $4.00 and $5.00 an evening. 
But I spend more when I dance with her. I know she needs the money, 
and anyway I like the way she dances. Then the next night she said 
she’d rather I’d give her just a part of what I’d spend if we came to 
the hall and then we’d do something else. So I gave her $5.00 — about 
what she’d make in one night here — and then we would go to a movie 
instead. Then the next afternoon we would go for a walk in the parks, 

and at night take a boat trip Of course I knew she was sacrificing 

a good deal so I’d often go to the hall and dance all evening with her — 
or sometimes I’d give her a few extra dollars in cash at the hall. But 
more often she wouldn’t take it, but would ask me to keep it and buy 
her something with it. I’ve bought her a good many dresses, and some 
jewelry, too. 

Soon after we got acquainted I told her about how much I needed a 
housekeeper. .... Then I got to thinking about it more and more, and 
decided I wanted to marry her. So I proposed and just recently she 
accepted me. I’m giving her my most precious ring. She’s the only 

girl in Chicago I’ve liked weU enough to want to give that ring to 

The time of the wedding isn’t set yet, but I tell her any time she gets 
tired of her job, just to let me know and I’ll marry her. Not so long 
ago she came to me and said she would have to have her tonsils taken 
out. She asked me if I’d give her the money and I told her I would if 
she’d promise to marry me next spring. She said: ^^Why, of course I 
wiU.” 

I’m figuring on having a son after we’re married. One reason I want 
a boy is to have somebody to leave my tools to. I’ve got over four 
hundred dollars’ worth of carpentry tools, and I don’t want to throw 
them away My relatives say my girl is only fooling me, and just 
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taking away my money. They say they’ve got a girl for me to marry, 
but I don’t want her. I want to pick my own girl.^ 

In other cases, the older man has no interest in the taxi- 
dancers other than the satisfaction and flattery of receiving 
romantic attentions from young girls. 

I happened to go to the New American one night last fall and met 
two pretty nice little girls. At first I thought things must be pretty 
bad because of the kind of dancing, but after a while I learned that 
these two girls were pretty nice. I don’t take them home afterward. 
Even though I’ve known them for months I don’t think they’d let me. 
Not that they’re afraid. They know me too well for that. But they 
say it would look bad, and would make it hard to turn down somebody 
else. 

But I go up there every Simday afternoon and dance with them 
and then I take them out to dinner, probably at the Canton Tea 

Garden, and then take them back to the dance hall Sometimes 

they come downtown early during the week and if I’m not working 
that day I take them out to dinner. 

It’s funny why I like these girls. I’m not interested in them except 
to dance with them and take them out. It’s better in the end not to 
let yourself get involved with women at all, because they’ll “hook” you 
if they can. I just like to be around pretty little girls and dance with 

them Some people say: “If you want to dance, why don’t you 

go down to the Lonesome Club or the big haUs?” But there ain’t the 
pretty girls down at them places. And who wants to dance with old 
women anyway? 

There’s something about old women that makes me tired before I 
start. The people where I live are good to me and always invite me to 
the parties they have. But they’re always dragging in some old woman 
for me. If there’s anything I hate it’s to spend a whole evening with 
one. Just last night they had a party and invited me. But the old 
women were there and so I finally broke away and went down to the 
Park instead. They’ve got some nice little girls down there."* 

A fourth type, closely associated with that of the older 
detached man — ^yet nevertheless distinguished from him — 

* Case No. 5. Case No. 2S. 
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is the married man, either young or middle-aged, whose 
matrimonial venture has ended disastrously. Especially 
when the causes for his marital unhappiness seem to be 
beyond his understanding or, control, or when the wife has 
been viewed as the aggressor in bringing about the rupture, 
the husband’s distraction and disorganization may become 
a serious problem. The man is no longer able, by his own 
efforts, to build his domestic life as he would like. Yet his 
whole emotional nature is so bound up with the old order 
of things that he cannot begin immediately to rebuild his 
life rationally about some new personality or interest. Asso- 
ciated often with these feelings is a painful sense of inade- 
quacy and inferiority. He feels bitterly his inability to 
measure up to what has been expected of him; and in this 
maelstrom of self-abasement frequently turns for relief to 
orgiastic behavior of one form or another. When such an 
individual drifts toward the taxi-dance hall, as quite often 
happens, his interest is shaped very definitely by these 
experiences. 

IVe learned my lesson. I know now that beauty is only “skin 
deep.” Three years ago I was married to the prettiest girl you ever 
saw. But the trouble was she wasnT satisfied with me, and I couldn’t 

do anything to hdp it. I don’t know why she ever married me 

About a year ago she got interested in a big taU fellow and wouldn’t 
forget him. 

He had money, and an auto, and was a bigger fellow than I was, and 
of course I couldn’t stand up to that kind of competition. So finally I 
just had to get out of the picture. There isn’t much a fellow can do in 
a case like that but blow the fellow’s brains out. And I wasn’t much of 
a hand at that. 

It’s been two months now since we broke up and I haven’t been 
near a woman since. I vowed I’d never get mixed up with another. 
I’ve gone on a drunk every week-end since we broke up, but it doesn’t 
seem to do much good. I guess after all I’ll have to get me a girl. 
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.... See that little blonde over there? She’s a girl who looks a lot 
like my wife — ^blonde, you know — same size, wears her hair in the 
same way — and almost as pretty I wonder if I could get ac- 

quainted with her? ^ 

The following case represents very much the same type 
of marital situation, but from the cultural level of a highly 
trained professional man. In this instance, however, there 
is the development of a scheme of life which is believed by 
him to compensate, in part, for his unhappy marriage. It 
suggests some of the possible accommodations for such men 
which may sometimes be found through the taxi-dance hall. 

My wife seemed to be much in love with me imtil the time our first 
baby arrived She began complaining of her living accommoda- 

tions — ^though they were better than when I had married her— and 
accused me of being too selfish to want to provide her with a better 
home. 

It came to a place where we were always quarreling about some- 
thing. Finally, she began accusing me of not loving her, of not wanting 
to make her happy, of being a brute, of being selfish, and all the rest. 
For a while I thought it was her nervous condition, and I did my best 
to humor her. 

Finally, I began to see that this new attitude was likely to be perma- 
nent. I did everything I could, one way and another, to reawaken her 
old love for me. You see, she didn’t want to have a baby, and in some 
way or another blamed me for the child. No matter what I did, noth- 
ing seemed to please her. Everything she interpreted in a wrong way. 

To please her, we moved into a better house and went into debt for 
furniture. Then we took in a roomer to help pay expenses. But that 
was the worst step of all, because he was the one who later broke up 
my home. 

Then we moved to another town, where I secured a better job, pay- 
ing more money, and I thought she would surely be happy now. We 
leased a pretty little home, up on the hillside, in the very best section 
of town, the nicest home we’d ever had. But it wasn’t long before she 
was fretful and moody. Our second baby was bom then. 

* Case No. 34. 
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It wasn’t long before she began talking about going to school to 
finish her college course and to take some special training. I couldn’t 
see so very much need for it, but she had her heart set on it, and so 
two years after moving to this town, she left to come to Chicago, while 
I took another position a thousand miles away — ^in which, however, I 
would be making more money. It was agreed that I was to support 
her and the two children in Chicago, while she was going to school. 

For a time her letters came regularly. They were newsy letters, and 
I was glad to get them. But they gradually became less and less 
definite, until after sis months or so, I knew very little of what she 
was doing in school. There were few letters in those days, tool I’d 
been planning to come to Chicago for a visit, but she’d been discourag- 
ing it, and had said that we couldn’t afford to spend the money. 

I became worried, and came to Chicago an3rway. I found that she 
was not living at the address she had given me, but had made arrange- 
mens to have my mail held for her at that address until she called for 
it. They didn’t know where she was. I hired a detective and finally 
traced her to an apartment on the North Side where she was living with 
that young and handsome roomer we had taken in some years before. 
There she was, supporting him with my money! .... 

For five years I’ve been working pretty steadily and had little to 
do with women. But through a friend of mine I’ve learned a lot I 
never knew while I was married. When we moved to Chicago recently 
he and I began coming to these dance halls. He’s good-looking, has a 
car, and knows the ropes pretty well.^ 

A fiifth type of patron is the lonely, isolated stranger in 
the city. Usually from a smaller city or a rural community, 
the young man is unfamiliar with the ways of the big city. 
He lacks the knowledge of how to make contacts with young 
women in the metropolis; and, in any case, feels a diflSdence 
and uncertainty in approaching city-bred flappers. Driven 
by sheer loneliness, however, he may find his way to the 
taxi-dance hall, where he at least will be accorded a cordial 
reception — even though money-bought. 

* Case No. 27. 
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I Ve been in Chicago for over two months and I don’t know nobody. 
I come from down in southern Illinois. My father and I were coal 
miners. I went into the mines five years ago when I was sixteen. But 
when things was slack in the min^ down there, my father went to the 
Texas oil fields. I didn’t want to go there and so I came to Chicago. 
I’m a spot-welder now. 

I don’t like the big dty — I’ll take the small town any time for mine. 
A big city is no place to get acquainted. Right now I don’t know no- 
body except the fellows I work with and the girls up at this place. 

When I first come to Chicago I went to these big dance halls. But 
I couldn’t get acquainted easy. The only girls that would dance with 
me were poor dancers, and I couldn’t get a break with the girls who 

looked good But up at this place I’m sure of getting a good 

dancer. The same girls are always here, and you get to know them 
pretty well. I like it except it costs too much. 

Once a fellow gets started it’s hard to quit. After you get ac- 
quainted with the girls you have so much better time here that you 
just keep coming back all the time. I know it costs too much, but it’s 
too slow trying to break into the big halls.* 

Fully a fifth of the total clientele of the taxi-dance hall may 
be classified as xmprepossessing men, living a lonely life in 
the fumished-room sections of the city, who find consider- 
able pleasure in the taxi-dancer’s money-bought hospitality. 

A sixth type, closely aflBliated with that of the lonely 
stranger in the dty, yet distinguished from it, is the foot- 
loose globe-trotter. In distinction from the lonely stranger 
mlixe dty, the globe-trotter very probably is quite adjusted 
to a life of high mobility and anonymous contacts. EEs 
scheme of life is, in fact, organized upon just such transient 
assodations. For him a changing panorama is the chief 
stimulus in life. 

I was bom in Australia and grew up in Melbourne. I’m what you 
call a globe-trotter. I’ve been on the move ever since I was a lad in my 
‘‘teens” in Melbourne. I’ve just gotten back from spending seven 

* Case No. 37. 
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years going around the world. I left the States in 1919 and took ship 
to England. After about a year I went on to the Continent, stopping 
a short spell at Marseilles in Southern France. Then I took ship to 
Italy. 

My one regret is that I didn’t see Paris this trip. I was anxious to 
get on farther east. Some time I think I’ll go back to the Continent 
and pass some time in Paris. It’s a good dty to know. 

After I left France I stopped at Rome a short spell and then took 
ship for Egypt and the Suez Canal. I stopped a good many times from 
there on but I finally came to port at Sydney. I came back by way of 
Japan and Shanghai, and got to see a little of the Orient. 

I’m an advertising man. I learned copy-writing when I was still a 
young lad in Melbourne and have worked at it ever since. I made my 
way around the world by it. 

I’ve been going too fast to stop and get married. But I’m about 
ready to, if I find the right girl. Other times, I think I’ll have to 
spend another year on the Continent before I can settle down. I 
haven’t seen Paris and Germany yet. 

This is only the second time I’ve attended this dance hall. I’ve 
been to many of them out on the West Coast. They’re all about alike. 
I just drift in once in a while to dance a few dances. But I don’t take 
out the girls. They’re not interested in a feUow of my age, and when 
I want a prostitute there are surer ways than these girls.^ 

Many of these transients are men who possess the rudi- 
ments of some standardized craft, such as barbering, mold- 
ing, structural ironwork, or bricklaying. They are able to 
secure immediate employment at lucrative wages in almost 
any city. Thus they can ^‘see the country,” traveling from 
city to city ^'on their trade.” To these young men a special 
problem in social contacts with yotmg women presents itself. 
If they are to enjoy feminine society at all, the normal proc- 
ess of ^'getting acquainted” must sometimes be speeded up. 
The taxi-dance hall is one place which facilitates the rapid 
establishment of contacts with young women. 

* Case No. 4. 
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I’ve been out on the road ever since I was fourteen years old. I’ve 
been all through the West and up in Alaska. I was a newsboy even 
before leaving home. Then I got a job as telegraph boy, and while 
loafing around the office I learned something about telegraphy. When 
I took to the road I’d work as a telegraph boy and finally got to be a 
telegrapher. 

Then I worked in the harvest fields of North Dakota and Minne- 
sota. I also worked in some of the mines out West and even tried gold- 
mining in Alaska. I thought I could make money prospecting but I 
lost everything. Then I took up salmon fishing and was able to make 
a living at it. But it was too cold up there, so after three years I came 
back to the States. I worked for a time in Seattle, and then came 
East. I worked awhile in Minneapolis, then in Milwaukee. Then I 
came down to Chicago. I’m thinking about staying here. I’m a struc- 
tural ironworker now. 

My “buddy” and I are up here tonight looking for a couple of good 
“skirts.” He’s not so good-looking, but he has a way of getting ac- 
quainted with the girls wherever we happen to be. IVe seen that boy 
in a strange town and thirty minutes after he’s arrived he’s got six 
girls on the string. I don’t know how he does it. He’s so fast at it, I 
let him go out and fix up the dates for us. It’s pretty handy to have a 
“buddy” like that when you’re moving around — ^it’s more interesting 
if you can get acquainted with the “skirts” when you first hit a town 
and not when you’re getting ready to “blow” it.^ 

A seventh type of patron is the ^^slunomer.’’ He comes 
from a wide variety of social groups in the city and offers 
many different reasons for his presence. In some instances 
it is simply the novelty of the experience that attracts him,. 
He desires merely to ^^see how the other half lives.’’ But in 
a majority of the cases it is because of a desire to do what he 
considers unconventional that the ^^slummer” seeks out a 
more notorious taxi-dance hall for his private adventures. 
Many of these young men who come expecting to be 
^^shocked” are so disgusted by the experience that they do 
not return. 

* Case No. 7. 
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A friend of mine told me about this place and I thought I’d come 
up here to see what it was hke. Gosh, this is awful; it’s disgusting! 
. . , . It’s a joke to see that sign up there, ^No Improper Dancing 
Allowed.” This is no place for me. I wouldn’t hang around a dump 
like this for anything Once is enough!* 

Occasionally the '^slummer” is a person of older years and of 
considerable cultural attainments and social position. 
Either because of idle curiosity or a desire for social helpful- 
ness he may visit the dance hall. His first reaction is always 
unfavorable and ordinarily he never returns. 

Near the comer at one end of the dance floor stood a middle-aged 
man whose dress and bearing indicated that he did not belong to the 
dance-hall crowd. He was found to be a banker from a small dty in 
Iowa who was spending a few days in Chicago. His hotel was within 
walking distance of the dance hall, and while strolling in the evening 
he had happened upon this establishment. 

“This is a terrible place for yoimg people,” he said vehemently. 
“Here you have these young girls being exposed to Chinese and Japs, 
and Filipinos, and to those even worse among the white race. Some of 
the girls look pretty tough already. On the other hand, the little girl 
I just danced with seems to be a sweet little thing. She told me she 
hadn’t been here long, and didn’t like it. Yet, there is no question 

what her fate will be if she stays here. This is a terrible place 

You won’t know how one feels about a thing of this kind until you have 

a daughter growing up in your home I’d rather see my daughter 

dead than in a place like this.” 

He left without using all of the tickets supplied him upon admission, 
and was never seen again.* 

However, there are some “slummers” who are not dis- 
pleased by their experiences in the taxi-dance hall. Under 
the cloak of anonymity in the taxi-dance hall they may seek 
to experience something of the thrill and fascination of un- 
conventional life in the city. Certain married men fibnd here 

^ Special conversation reported by an investigator. 

* Report of an investigator. 
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an opportunity to enjoy clandestinely a certain amount of 
diversion from the continuous attachment to wife and fam- 
ily. More often single men are attracted to the taxi-dance 
hall because of the opportunity for new and stimulating 
experiences. 

Three other fellows and I “took in” a taxi-dance haH last Saturday 
night. One of the fellows was in the city only over the week-end, and 
he wanted us to show him the town. He was a married man and didn’t 
want to go in too deep, but still wanted to have a big time. 

We first got a quart of whiskey and two gallons of wine. By mid- 
night we were feeling pretty good and somebody suggested we go to a 
taxi-dance hall. Only one of the bunch had ever been to one but he 
knew the way and took us. 

It was an exciting night. When we got there a fight was going on. 
A Jap or a Filipino had stabbed some white fellow. His arm was cut 
up pretty badly. The cops spirited the Jap away. Police were aroxmd 
everywhere and they surely needed them. Five minutes after the 
stabbing the dancing was going on again, just as though nothing had 
happened. There were several other fights started, but the police 
stopped them before any serious damage was done. They’d pick up 
the fellows who were fighting — often they were little Italian fellows — 
and hold them by the back of their coat collars and drag them to the 
front door. 

The girls were all good dancers and knew how to show the fellows a 
good time. The dances were short. We danced until 3 : 30 in the morn- 
ing, when the place closed. One of our bunch got stuck on one of the 
girls and spent over twelve dollars and the rest of us averaged about 
nine dollars each. It’s an expensive place, but it was worth it 

I almost had a fight myself. The friend who got interested in the 
girl ran out of tickets along toward the end and she started to leave 
him for somebody else. I ran over and grabbed her from this new fel- 
low and he got sore, but only took one “pass” at me. I told her to 
stay with our bimch, or that there would be another fight that night. 
She didn’t say anything, but stuck with us. She finally began giving 
us free dances. 

We could have had some dates, I guess, but we didn’t care about it. 
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After the place dosed we went to a cabaret until five in the morning, 
and then came home. It was a big night. 

We had such a good time there, we dedded we’d have to go back 
some time. But not just yet. There are some other things in Chicago 
we haven’t seen. We haven’t been to one of Capone’s places yet, and 
I want to see the Dill Pickle Club and some of those other places in the 
Bohemian section 

I think I’d get a “kick” out of that dance hall for about two or three 
times. Then I’d get tired of it. If I kept on going, I’d get interested in 
some of the girls. That’s the one thing I don’t want. I’m through with 
girls for a while. All they seem to want to do is to get married.^ 

The remaining two types of patrons are, from the stand- 
point of munbers, of lesser importance. Yet they are dis- 
tinct types with individual problems and interests. The 
eighth type is the man suffering from physical abnormality 
or disability. He is a misfit socially, as weU as physically, 
and turns toward the taxi-dance hall for his social activities. 
In it he can secure the society of a young woman without 
feeling that he has taken advantage of friends or relatives 
or has forced himself upon groups where, because of his ab- 
normality or handicap, he is not wanted. Whether it is an 
instance of those who are unusually short or imusually tall, 
corpulent or slender, pock-marked or crippled, the taxi- 
dance haH is a haven of refuge in a world none too kindly 
toward the aMcted. For many it is their only opportunity 
for informal and intimate association with young women. 

The following case suggests the plight of the young man 
who is abnormally tail and has no redeeming graces. 

Jack was a twenty-four-year-old youth who saw the world from a 
height of seven feet, one and one-half inches. A gaunt, angular chap, 
he apparently had no claim to distinction except his height. For a 
time he had been employed in a circus side-show and was ballyhooed 
as the “World’s Tallest Man.” He carried pictures taken of himself 

* Case No. r. 
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while on these trips. Afterward he was reported to have engaged in 
petty racketeering along West Madison Street. 

Jack is a regular attendant at the taxi-dance halls. Here he in- 
variably selects the youngest and shortest of the girls, and proceeds to 
execute an awkward shuffle, much to the amusement of the others in 
the hall, and to the dismay of his dancing partner, who frequently re- 
tires into hiding after a circuit about the room. 

But get Jack away from the little group of admiring boys, which 
frequently gathers about him, and he is a very different person. In a 
reflective mood he will soliloquize in some such manner as this : ‘‘1 like 
the little skirts in this place. They’re nice little kids. But they don’t 
seem to like me,” he adds regretfully. “I guess it’s because I’m too 
tall.” And with that observation he shrugs his shoulders and goes on 
about the business of chartering another taxi-dancer.* 

Tbe man who is dwarfed in size has a problem greater than 
that of the very tall individual. With small stature there is 
often associated a sense of timidity or feeling of inferiority. 
For such an individual the taxi-dance hall holds definite 
attractions. 

He appeared to be a meek little man, not over five feet in height, 
and seemed preoccupied with nothing but the problem of keeping out 
of everyone’s way. He always stood alone, several feet away from the 
nearest person. His complexion was of a pale, sickly color and he wore 
heavy eyeglasses moimted on a high-bridged aquiline nose. Upon 
establishing acquaintance his conversation was as follows: 

‘T don’t really care so much for dancing, but it’s a pleasant way 

to pass an evening, and to enjoy the girls I’ve never been out to 

any of the big halls. I’ve often thought I’d go, but I’m pretty timid 
about meeting people— I always have been— and I probably wouldn’t 
enjoy myself. I hear it’s hard to get dances at those big halls; anyway, 
the girls don’t like a little feUow like me. Then the young fellows 
always get the pick of the girls anyway. 

“If I’d been of a different temperament, I might have gotten far- 
ther, even though I was a runt. I’m a bom musician and never had 
any taste for business. My health broke down in dentistry and I got a 

* From the report of a special investigator. 
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cataract on one eye, but my wife wanted me to keep on bringing her 
the money I was making, and didn’t want me to go into music at less 
money. We broke up, and I got a job with a jazz orchestra 

“When I found I could get acquainted easily with the girls in these 
halls, I started coming more or less regularly, I like it here. The girls 
at least can’t refuse me dances. I think I’ll dance once more with that 
short girl in blue over there and then go home.”^ 

Finally, there is the type of patron who is a fugitive from 
justice or from local condemnation of his conduct. In some 
cases he is a bootlegger or gangster.® More frequently, how- 
ever, he is a lesser offender. For such a person the taxi- 
dance hall holds out definite attractions. Through its pro- 
tective cloak of anonymity he is enabled to enjoy some so- 
cial life without revealing his identity. 

Harry was a large fellow, perhaps thirty years of age, who danced 
much of the time. He used better English than many of the patrons. 
He said he was the son of a prominent minister and social worker in an 
Indiana city, had become involved with a young girl in his home city 
and had left hastily. Even though virtually a college graduate he was 
employed as a day laborer in a construction gang, working on a Chi- 
cago skyscraper, and living imder an assumed name in an inexpensive 
hotel in the Loop. 

“The girl was a pretty little blond kid but her family was no good. 
Her mother was dead and her father a drunkard. She had a brother 
who was a burglar and another who was an extortionist. 

“This one learned about us and I guess decided he’d scare some 
money out of me. He threatened to give the whole story to the news- 
papers and to sue me on the Mann Act. Since my father is prominent in 
the community I decided the only thing to do was to marry her. 

“After we were married I found that she had lied about her age 
and was only sixteen, and not eighteen, as she had said. That let her 
out of the contract but not me. She can marry again, but I can’t. I 

* Records of an investigator. 

* An Associated Press news stoiy of May 3, 1931, carried an account of 
the arrest of an alleged Capone aide in the Club Floridan, a taxi-dance hall 
located on the Near West Side, 
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started divorce proceedings two weeks ago, just before coining to 
Chicago. 

“I had a regular girl back home, a daughter of one of the college 
professors. She^s a school-teacher and already has a good-sized bank 
account. The scandal didn’t get into the papers but her father learned 
of it and was pretty ‘sore.’ He hasn’t forgiven me but she still loves me. 

‘T tore out two weeks ago and decided to spend the summer in 
Chicago, waiting for everything to blow over. Then I want to go back 
and marry my girl. I’m sorry for the whole thing, especially because 
of her and my mother. The whispers are going around now, of course.”* 

Other instances of this type would include racketeers, 
gamblers, and petty criminals. But patrons of this type are 
few in number — ^not over three cases in a hundred. 

2. INTEREST OF PATRONS 

A study of these nine types of patrons and of the attrac- 
tions which the taxi-dance hall has for them reveals that 
the patron’s interest in it may be either utilitarian or ro- 
mantic. In the case of the utilitarian interest the motive 
may be a desire for instruction in dancing, for physical exer- 
cise, for the physical exhilaration of the dance but without 
the personal responsibilities entailed in other social gather- 
ings, or for sensuality. The taxi-dance hall is for such pa- 
trons a commercial situation in which they are enabled to 
use the taxi-dancers for any one of several purposes. On the 
other hand, many of the romantically inclined patrons 
crave afiEection and feminine society to such an extent that 
they accept willingly the illusion of romance offered in the 
taxi-dance hall. 

The patrons whose initial interests are romantic are al- 
most invariably those who elsewhere encounter difficult or 
insurmountable social barriers, either because of race preju- 
dice, language and cultural handicaps, age discrepancies, 

* Case No. 40. 
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physical disabilities, or because of the isolation of the stran- 
ger in the big city. The taxi-dance hall is a welcomed in- 
stitution which grants such a man social acceptance upon 
an equality with all others. He embraces it, attends fre- 
quently, and seeks to make the most of his new freedom. 
But at the same time he is conscious of his social limitations. 
He aspires to venture farther up the social ladder but is 
restrained by a feeling of inferiority and a baffling sense of 
inadequacy. Even though he may make the effort he often 
has impleasant experiences and returns to the more com- 
fortable environment of the taxi-dance hall. 

IVe been up to some of the big halls, but I like this place best. It’s 
more friendly up here and everybody has a better time. I was to one 
of the big halls not long ago, where the highbrows go. I have a friend, 
a civil engineer. We went there to meet some girls. I had the car and 
he was to get the girls. 

But he got in with some high-dass “Janes” and when he brought 
them out to the car I was nearly tongue-tied. I couldn’t say nothing 

all evening I have a cousin who married a rich fellow. They 

live at a “ritzy” North Side hotd. I was up there one night for dinner. 
It was a swell place. But before we got through we was supposed to 
use sixteen different knives and forks and spoons. I didn’t know what 
they was aU for, and when I got up from the table I was just as hungry 
as when I sat down. I’m just a workingman and don’t go in for all that 
high-dass stuff.^ 

The sense of personal inadequacy may lead to attempts to 
overcome these handicaps. But these schemes sometimes 
fail and the man drifts back again to the taxi-dance hall. 

It’s hard for a man of my age to get acquained with the girls in these 
big dance halls. . After they get to know me, the girls like me. But the 
trouble is to get the first dances. If I had a young fellow who would 
go with me to these big haUs, I could break in, because he could get ac- 
quainted with the girls and then introduce me to them. One night I 
went to a dance hall up north on Broadway, and met a yotmg fellow I 

^ Case No. 49. 
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used to know. He introduced me to some of his girl friends and I had 
a real nice time. But he wouldn’t go out with me again and pretty 

soon I lost track of the girls Up at these places I have a chance 

to work things alone. The girls have to dance with everybody, and 
in that way we get acquainted.* 

Although the patrons who from the outset have turned 
to the taxi-dance hall for romance quite generally are those 
who have found other avenues closed to them, it does not 
necessarily follow that all patrons who experience social 
restrictions are necessarily romantic in their attitudes to- 
ward the taxi-dancer. Quite often the older man frankly 
admits that ^These girls arenT interested in a man of my 
age.” The globe-trotter may insist that he '^can’t be 
bothered” with them. Even some immigrants as well as 
those who are the objects of racial prejudice may use the 
taxi-dancer for instruction in dancing and in American cus- 
toms, or for sensual stimulation. Yet, it is nevertheless true 
that these same individuals will, in most cases, become 
romantically interested when they believe an opportunity 
is presented them. In this way the romantic motive is in 
the taxi-dance hall interwoven with the various utilitarian 
interests of the patrons to create a complex design of con- 
tradictory impulses and desires. 

The first type embodying distinctly utilitarian interests, 
which suggests itself, is that of the man who attends the 
taxi-dance hall naively expecting to receive instruction in 
dancing. In Chicago these establishments in their official 
name invariably represent themselves as ^^dancing acad- 
emies,” and so occasionally attract a few men who are really 
in search of dancing iastruction. 

It’s getting so a fellow can’t get acquainted unless he can dance. 
Out in Colorado, where I come from, they all dance different from 

* Case No. 5. 
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what they do here. They dance the old square dances and things like 
that. IVe been around Chicago for over two weeks now, and haven’t 
gotten acquainted with anyone. So I came to this place to leam the 
new steps. I saw the sign coming home from work today and decided 
I’d come up here. 

But I see right now I’ll never leam to dance in this place. I’ve got 
to have slow music and aU they give you here is fast, jazzy stuff. It 
looks like they really don’t want to teach anyway. Why, the last girl 
I danced with acted like she was sore because I didn’t dance better. 
But I came up here to be instmcted. Then another girl danced too 
dose. She got in my way. Do you know some place where a fellow 
can go and take some private lessons with some girls who really want 
to teach?* 

Most of the men in the furnished-room areas of the city 
are sufiSiciently well acquainted with Chicago and with the 
system of the taxi-dance haU to distinguish between such 
an establishment and a bona fide dancing school. And in 
any event one visit is suflBlcient to make the difference ap- 
parent. 

On the other hand, there are some patrons who find in 
the taxi-dance hall an opportxmity to gain practice in danc- 
ing after the initial stages in learning have been completed. 

I never danced until last December. I was going around with a 
bunch of people who were dancers. They wanted me to try to dance 
but I couldn’t. That meant that I had to sit out the dances with the 
girls I was paired off with and I had to depend on the other fellows to 
give my girl a chance to dance. I finally decided the best thing to do 
was to leam. 

I went to a real dancing school on North Clark Street, and paid 
a dollar and a half an hour for instruction. That’s a place where they 
really teach a fellow to dance. You go in there and the manager se- 
lects a girl to be your “teacher.” She’s picked because she’s a good 
dancer and can teach. 

The instructor I got the first time I went up there wasn’t so good- 
looking, but she was a good teacher But after I learned the 

* Case No. 46; 
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steps I decided I wouldn’t go back and then got to coming to this 
place. It’s more expensive, but I can pick the girls I want. These girls 
don’t teach anything, most of them don’t have enough brains to know 
how to teach, but just dancing around helps. Now I can dance with 
any woman that comes along.^ 

A second type of utilitarian interest can be seen in the 
patron who is attracted by the opportunity the dance hall 
affords for an enjoyable form of physical exercise. Though 
patrons of this type are few in number, they nevertheless 
suggest the variety of uses to which the taxi-dance hall can 
be put. 

I’m fifty-nine years old next month. I don’t look my age except for 
my weight. When I started dancing six months ago I weighed over 
two htmdred pounds. Now I weigh less than one-hundred and eighty- 
five and feel better. My doctor suggested dancing as a pleasant way 
to reduce. So last spring I decided to learn. I went to a dancing acade- 
my and took some lessons. It was slow for a time, but they had good 
teachers, and finally I learned. 

Dancing is my chief sport now. I eat only one meal a day now and 
expect to reduce my waist line still more. There was a time when I 
couldn’t sleep at night. Now after an evening here I go home all tired 
out and can get a soimd night’s sleep. 

Personally, I’m not interested in the girls. They seem like a pretty 
nice bunch, at this place, as far as I can tell. I’m not interested in 
taking them out! I’m too old for that sort of thing. I’m already a 
grandfather. My wife tells me to come up here. She thinks it will help 
keep me in better health, although she doesn’t know how much it 
costs. She’s too old to enjoy dancing herself, she says.^ 

A third kind of impersonal interest foxmd occasionally 
is that of the patron who regards dancing as a form of art 
in which he finds satisfying self-expression. He is concerned 
primarily with the rhythmic execution of the dance and 
views the taxi-dancer merely as a necessary accessory to 

* Case No. 43. ® Case No. 33. 
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his art. His chief concern in selecting his partner is in her 
ability to interpret properly his art. 

He presented a striking picture as he danced gracefully about the 
floor. A mm apparently about thirty-five years of age, of slender 
build and average height, he wore his hair quite long and frequently 
brushed it back over his head after the manner of a virtuoso. His dark 
hair and eyes, his abbreviated mustache, his bnmette complexion, his 
immaculate dress, and his almost effeminate manners made him an 
outstanding figure in the dance hall. 

There were but two or three girls with whom he would dance. He 
never seemed to converse with the girls, and during the dance seemed 
completely absorbed in its artistic execution. At the end he left his 
partner as abruptly as he had presented himself. 

On several occasions I sought to make conversation with him. But 
usually after a few noncommittal remarks he withdrew. Once, how- 
ever, he seemed more communicative. In response to guarded though 
honest praise of his dancing he replied eagerly, as follows: ‘‘Dancing 
is the one great universal art. It can express love, happiness, sorrow, 
hate, everything. But it is debased here. Here it means just one thing. 
.... Love is all right. But they forget everything else dancing can 

be These girls! All they know is to keep time to the music or to 

wiggle, wiggle, wiggle! They don’t know music. Dandng is an art 
interpreting music. How can they interpret it if they can’t understand 
it?”^ 

Others less eccentric might be dted. For there are at least 
a few men who attend the taxi-dance haH primarily because 
of their love for dancing and because it provides them with 
young women partners who are able to adapt themselves 
to any style of dancing. 

A more common form of utilitarian interest, however, is 
found in the patrons who — ^though not especially concerned 
in dancing as a form of aesthetic expression — ^find much sat- 
isfaction in it and in the exhilarating association with young 
women. Patrons of this type, whether old or young, have 

^ Records of an investigator. 
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an individualistic and rather egocentric scheme of life. Be- 
cause it provides many of the satisfactions of more normal 
social life, but without its responsibilities, the taxi-dance 
hall attracts them. The following case reveals graphically 
the problem of the older man in the taxi-dance hall, and 
suggests an individualistic scheme of life. 

I’m in and out of the city quite a good deal. I usually spend 
about two weeks a month in Chicago, and when I’m in the city I often 
come here. This hall has the j&nest girls of any in the city. Many of 
them are very nice girls and some are positively beautiful. 

I don’t believe I’d enjoy the Lonesome Club. There aren’t any 
attractive young girls over there. Much of my enjoyment in dancing 
comes from being near a beautiful young girl who is graceful in her 
movements and is a good dancer. I really enjoy being among yotmg 
people and these are about the only ones I have a chance to meet and 
know. Associating with them helps to keep me young. Just to associ- 
ate with these hopeful and enthusiastic yoimg people a few hours a 

week is better than any tonic No, I don’t attempt to secure 

dates with the girls. They aren’t interested in a man of my age. How- 
ever, that doesn’t keep me from enjoying them here. 

The dancing itself is very beneficial. I come here about ten o’clock, 
after I’ve spent most of the day in reading and study, and am ready 
for relaxation and exercise. I pick out a girl who is a good dancer, 
dance several times with her, rest for a few moments, and then dance 
again. After several hours here, I go directly to my hotel, get into a 
Turkish bath, and then go to bed 

I don’t feel especially out of place here. As a matter of fact, I really 
enjoy my dancing here more than I would at some important social 
gathering. When I was operating my clothing factory in New York 
City, and my wife was living, I used to go out in society quite a little. 
But there were always some restraints. At a social function I had to 
dance with certain women, not because they were good dancers or 
were attractive women, but because they were the wives of some 
friends of mine or of someone else who was infiuential. But at this es- 
tablishment I don’t have to dance with a girl unless she* is attractive 
to me, and I can stop dancing whenever I want — ^and there are no 
further obligations. A man is absolutely free here. * 
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I never go to the big halls. In the first place, I don’t have a girl. 
I’m too old for that sort of thing, but even if I did I don’t believe I’d 
want to take her to a ballroom for a whole evening. It is seldom that I 
find a girl who is such an excellent dancer that I don’t want to change 
off before the evening is over. Besides, there are so few girls who are 
interesting enough mentally to want to spend a whole evening with 
them. 

I’m not so sure I’d want the responsibility of escorting a girl to a 
public ballroom. Before I coidd dance with anyone else I’d have to 
see that she had other dances, and in a strange crowd that would be 
impossible. It’s impossible unless several couples go together to a 
dancing party. I don’t know anyone here in the city who would be 
interested in doing that. Most of my friends in Chicago are older peo- 
ple who have given up dancing years ago. But even if I could arrange 
it, I’m not certain I would want to. It would involve some social re- 
sponsibilities I might not want to assume.* 

Associated with this absence of certain social responsibili- 
ties is a sense of personal freedom in conduct felt by the 
patron in the taxi-dance hall. In a social situation where he 
is unknown and where — ^unless desiring after-dance dates — 
he is not greatly concerned about his taxi-dancer^s opinion 
of him, he experiences a sense of freedom from restraint not 
found in other social gatherings. 

I don’t know why, but I always feel at ease up here. This group 
isn’t like the crowd I travel with most of the time. With them I always 
feel that I must be on my dignity. There is always a sense of suspense 
because I’m always trying to make the very best impression I can. 

But at these dance haUs it’s different. Here I can do what I please 
with these girls. If I want to dance dose, it’s all right. If I want to 
dance otherwise, that’s all right, too. It doesn’t make any difference 
to these girls. I’m not indebted to them for anything and really don’t 

care much what they think of me Not that I want to get naked 

up with them! I’ve never taken out a girl from these places and don’t 
expect to. I know what they are. But just the same I always get a 
kick out of dancing here that I don’t with other crowds.® 

* Case No. 42. * Case No. 35. 
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This same satisfaction in the absence of certain social re- 
sponsibilities and restraints is seen in the following case of 
a Jewish youth, a law student, who expresses these feelings 
quite effectively though in the vernacular of his own com- 
munity. 

Did you think I was drunk last night? Nawl I was just actin’ 
crazy. The other fellow was getting me sore with naggin’ to go home. 

Such a quiet guy he is! .... I come up here and let loose You 

wouldn’t know me in the daytime — ^I’m a different guy altogether. 
I’ve got a peach of a job in a law office. .... I work for some swell 
lawyers 

I come up to this joint to raise hell. I’ve been coming up here 
since I was on the outs with my girl friend. I was goofy about her. 
Boy, she was great, a wonderful kid! But her old man wouldn’t let me 
go around with her because I was Jewish, and my folks didn’t like it 
none. 

What’s a fellow goin’ to do when he can’t go around with a Jewish 
girl without bein’ figured on for a husband, and when other girls won’t 

have him? I want to forget this gentile girl but I can’t I can 

come up to this place and have a wild time anyway. I told my father 
that it’s bad enough that I’ll have to marry a Jewish girl — so he lets 
me have my fling now.^ 

Closely associated with the desire to evade social respon- 
sibilities is a fifth and final utilitarian consideration — ^the 
desire for sensual stimulation, either inside or outside the 
dance hall. The taxi-dance hall is one of several institutions 
which make it possible for patrons to mingle intimately in 
groups where they are not personally known and where an 
xmusual opportimity for freedom in conduct is afforded 
them. They may, if the management and taxi-dancer per- 
mit, engage in sensual dancing upon the floor. One visit to 
such an establishment is enough to make it apparent that 
some find in this activity considerable sensual gratification. 

* Adapted from record of a case reported by a special investigator. 
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Others spiim this as a perversion; and, instead, find in the 
institution an opportunity for establishing illicit relations. 
But, in either case, these men visit the taxi-dance hall with 
very much the same interest they would have in frequenting 
a house of prostitution. 

A unique development in the taxi-dance haU is the 
growth of a form of immediate sensual gratifiication in the 
dance itself. In these days of social reforms, with the seg- 
regated district abolished, the prostitute often made im- 
mediately inaccessible, and clandestine visits to houses of 
prostitution frowned upon as never before, some men have 
discovered in the taxi-dance hall a substitute. Certain pa- 
trons are so habituated to these practices that it has become 
a regular function in their lives, around which has developed 
among the men participants a certain amoxmt of social life 
and conviviality. 

My two buddies and I make it a regular thing to visit the hall every 
Thursday and Sunday night. We are all printers and work at places 
near each other in the Loop. On Thursday evening we eat together in 
a restaurant downtown and then go to the ‘'Opera” as we call it 
[burlesque show]. After the show we usually drop into a restaurant 
for another bite to eat and then come here to finish out the evening.* 

These practices, while engaged in by less than one-fidth of 
the patrons, are nevertheless very significant in the lives of 
those indulgiQg regularly in them. Even though tolerated 
by only a few of the establishments, these activities reveal 
in the extreme the possible avenues which utilitarian in- 
terests may take in the unsupervised taxi-dance hall. 

Many patrons desiring sensual stimulation, however, seek 
instead late night engagements with taxi-dancers. ^Ticking 
up,” as this is called, is in fact the chief interest of certain 
patrons. 

* Case No. 38. 
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He was a short, heavy-set fellow who sat alone for a long time, 
occasionally puf&ng at the stump of a dgar he was smoking. He had 
little to say to anyone, but merely sat, eyeing the taxi-dancers. He 
never danced. I used this for a cue, and approaching him, asked, 
'‘Ain’tcha dancin’ tonight?” 

He turned, eyed me for a moment, his face still expressionless. 
“Naw!” he drawled. “I don’t dance much. I’m ^picking up.’ ” He 
lapsed into silence. We sat near each other for several minutes with- 
out further conversation. 

I tried again. Gotta dame yet?” I asked. Again he roused himself 
and began his drawling, imperfect English: “Naw, not yet! Lotsa 
time yet. My buddy, he’s dancin’ an’ pickin’ two 'broads’ for us. He 
getsa 'broads’; I hava car,” he concluded. 

Another lapse of time, and I began again. "I ain’t gotta girl yet. 
Where you take ’em?” This time his face betrayed a slight smile. 
"Out in country ten mile or so,” he replied. And then with a cynical 
grin he continued: "We teU ’em to walk home if they like. They no 
walk home,” he concluded, laughing dryly at his own joke.^ 

On a higher plane there is also the patron who is angling 
for a girl to enter a more permanent alliance. 

But the dance hall is not a situation where everything is 
conducive to the desires of the patrons. Schooled in the 
practices of exploitation, the seasoned taxi-dancer uses the 
techniques of the ‘‘sex game” for all the returns which they 
will net her. Many times the patron finds that his taxi- 
dancer has availed herself of his special interest in her and 
has “played” him for as many tickets as he would buy. And, 
having once proved himself gullible, he loses his suit with 
the girl as well. The following case suggests the attitudes 
and behavior characteristics of the chronically “unsuccess- 
ful” patron. 

I’ve spent three and a half dollars already and I’ve been sittin’ 
around most of the night. There are too many fellows here. The 
"skirts” are too independent; they give me a pain. I’ve been dancin’ 

* Record of an investigator. 
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around with one girl all the time. She tells me I can take her home. 
But like as not she’s just stringin’ me along to get some tickets. 

You know a fellow’s better off if he goes to a regular dance hall. 
You can dance all night for six bits or a dollar and you have just as 
much chance of making a date as you do at this dump. You hang 
around here all night, spending all kinds of dough, and don’t know 
what your chances are. 

I just got through working a sixteen-hour stretch. I run an ele- 
vator downtown. I worked for somebody else today. That’s how I 
worked so long. I’m gonna sleep all day tomorrow, but I wanta have 
a date tonight. I think I’ll look up my woman and remind her I’m 
still waiting — ^here goes another dollar. 

[Later:] Well, I’m not goin’ to stick around this “dump” any longer. 
First, she told me she’d go out with me at two o’clock, and now she 
wants me to wait till three. I think she’s just stalling. It’s all right 
for you younger fellows to stay up all night, but I’m going. So long, 
kid.^ 

The ‘^sex game’’ may be played by the men as well as by 
the women. There are a few patrons who, out of their ex- 
perience, have developed certain rules of strategy. Instead 
of plunging about blindly they follow set plans. Their rules 
of strategy vary, but usually a definite technique for securing 
a date is employed. 

It’s lots easier to get acquainted with one of the yoimger girls in 
the hall than it is with some of the old-timers. The old-timers are 
hard-boiled about everything. But the new girls are usually younger, 
don’t know so much, and are likely to “faU harder” for a fellow. 

But I don’t even try for these girls on Saturday or Sunday nights. 
I figure there’s not enough chance. I have a friend who runs a restau- 
rant in the Loop who figures it like this: He says every fellow when he 
get his pay check on Saturday goes out for a big spree and takes his 
bank roll with him. But by Monday he’s spent most of his week’s 
pay and has to “go light” until the next Saturday. Then he’s all ready 
again for another big time. 

* From records of an investiagtor. 
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On Saturday night there are ten fellows for every girl on the floor. 
There isn^t a chance unless you are willing to throw away your whole 
bank roll. But by Tuesday or Wednesday these girls don’t have so 
many after them, and it’s easier to get a date with any girl you want,^ 

These rules of strategy also include some judgments as to 
successful methods in courting the taxi-dancer. 

I’ve found that the main thing to remember in tr3dng to interest 
these girls is that they are not hard-boiled prostitutes. They don’t 
want to make money that way. But they do like presents, and — ^most 
of all — attention. 

Even though they may know it’s mostly make-believe, they still 
expect the man to court them. They expect him to show them a lot 
of attention on the dance floor, to compliment them, and give them 
presents. 

They are great on expecting presents. But I soon found that an in- 
expensive present would do just as well as an expensive one. What 
they are interested in is its sentimental value. They want presents, 
not for their money value, but as keepsakes to remind them of their 
good times and their men friends.* 

In conclusion, it is possible to state certain generaliza- 
tions concerning the patrons. In the first place, they come 
from the occupational groups of the skilled and semiskilled 
craftsmen and from commercial employments involving rel- 
atively little special training or skill. Only occasionally are 
professional people and business executives found in these 
establishments. The patrons represent, in the main, the 
great ‘lower middle class,” A census of a sample group of 
one hundred patrons reveals the accompanjdng occupational 
classification.^ 

= Case No. 38. * Case No. 27. 

3 The classification was based upon the statements made by these men in 
the dance hall. Though in most cases, no doubt, these are their true occu- 
pations, no means for further verification was available. 
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Advertising copy-writer i 

Auto medianic i 

Bakery assistant i 

Barbers 3 

Bellhops 4 

Bookkeeper i 

Bootleggers 2 

Bus boys 2 

Candy salesmen and confec- 
tioners 3 

Carpenters and cabinet-mak- 
ers 4 

Clerks and office assistants ... 2 

Clothier (retired) i 

Collector i 

Dentist (retired) i 

Elevator operators 4 

Factory workers 10 

Radio factories 3 

Stock Yards 2 

Others 5 

Freight-handler i 

Fruit-store proprietor i 

Furniture-dealer i 

Household-canvasser i 

Iceman i 

Inventor i 

Ironworkers, structural 2 

Ironworkers, molders 2 

Laborers, unskilled 4 


Landscape-worker i 

Law-office assistant i 

Locomotive engineer i 

Locomotive firemen 3 

Machinists 2 

Musician i 

Novelty-store proprietors and 

clerks 3 

Office boy i 

Plasterer i 

Plumber^s assistant i 

Postal clerks 2 

Prohibition-enforcement offi- 
cer I 

Racketeers, petty 2 

Sailors and soldiers 3 

Salesmen, traveling 2 

Shoe-store clerk i 

Spot-welder i 

Steam-fitter 1 

Stockroom clerk i 

Students, coUege and high 

school 5 

Surveyor i 

Taxi-drivers 2 

Terra-cotta worker i 

Truck-driver i 

Waiters 3 


A second generalization deserving restatement here is that 
the patrons tend to be those who experience elsewhere cer- 
tain social barriers and restrictions of a serious character, 
A third conclusion is that, with the possible exception of the 
globe-trotter and the slummer, the patrons are recruited 
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from among those men who, when facing serious obstacles, 
have e:^erienced a bitter feeling of inferiority and a sense of 
inability to measure up to the necessities of the situation. 
Hence, instead of facing the issues to the best of their ability, 
they have sought the taxi-dance hall where they could gain 
temporarily a sense of equality or even superiority. 

These social restrictions and obstacles, and the inability 
to overcome them satisfactorily, naturally aggravate even 
further a fourth characteristic of the patron — ^his social and 
psychological maladjustment. He finds himself unable, im- 
der the existing conditions, to direct his efforts intelligently 
toward satisf3dng his basic needs and interests. The pa- 
tron’s maladjustment usually revolves aroimd his funda- 
mental wish for response and affection, and his desire for 
recognition and a favorable status in the eyes of his feUows.* 
He feels imable to gain satisfying response from those whose 
affection he covets and feels incapable also of attaining the 
status in the eyes of others which he has come to consider 
necessary. He becomes restless, erratic in his behavior, or 
even psychopathic. This is, in fact, so characteristically the 
result that the patron’s restlessness and contradictory be- 
havior may be considered sjmiptoinatic of his basic psycho- 
logical maladjustment. In turn, the universality of this rest- 
lessness among patrons reflects incontestably the extent to 
which they find their lives fundamentally unsatisfying. 

In the fi[fth place the regular patron is, with few excep- 
tions, definitely egocentric. Unable to satisfy his basic de- 
sires for response and prestige in a world where he is socially 
ostracized, he is thrown back upon himself, and becomes in- 
creasingly self-centered. For him the world comes to revolve 

* See W. I. Thomas’ statement of the “Four Wishes” in The Unadjtfsted 
Girl, chap. i. 
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largely about himself, his wishes, his tastes, his ambitions, 
his conception of things. This trait is so universally a char- 
acteristic of the patrons that, in their own way, even the 
tasi-dancers perceive it. It is their common complaint that 
the patrons are “ah so conceited,” that they seem to “want 
to do nothing but talk about themselves ah the time.” 

Fmahy, the regular patron is, in his own life-organization, 
conspicuously unconventional and individualized. In fre- 
quent conflict with others, and often at variance with some 
of the standards of conventional society, the typical patron 
has adopted some chance adjustment or compromise which 
seems for the time, at least, to be satisfactory. These indi- 
vidualized schemes of life are not at aU in agreement. Yet 
they are ah accommodations of different individuals to the 
difliculties they have experienced in social life. Moreover, 
these adjustments instead of being products of group effort 
almost invariably are the result of individual experimenta- 
tion. It is significant to note in this connection that the 
more regular patron is seldom a member of a gang. In 
Chicago, the city of gangs, the matured gangster is m the 
taxi-dance hall conspicuous by his absence. Seldom, if ever, 
does a gang, or a Caucasian youth dominated by his gang 
affiliations, become other than a transient part of the dien- 
tde of the taxi-dance haU. Instead, the institution serves 
chiefly the distraught, the individualized, and the ego- 
cmtric. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE FELIPmO AND THE TAXI-DANCE HALL 

At least a fifth of the total patronage of the taxi-dance 
halls in Chicago has come from the Filipino group. These 
young men, more than half of them imder twenty-five years 
of age when entering America* and very few married,® are 
qmddy attracted to these halls. Alone in a foreign land, far 
from the rather simple family and community life in the 
Philippines to which they have been accustomed, and with 
very few young women of their own race in the United 
States,^ it is not surprising that many have been drawn to 
these resorts. Also, the all-important factor of race preju- 
dice must not be overlooked. The Filipino finds himself in 
a racially hostile society where not only his occupational 
and professional opportunities are restricted but where he is 
denied the usual social contacts with young women. 

The situation is made more difficult by complications 
arising from the fact that he is a very new racial element in 
the United States. In^igzo there were but 5,603 FUipinos in 
the entire country. Ih 193 1, only eleven years later, the total 

* Bnmo Lasker, Filipino Immigration (University of Chicago Press, 1931), 
pp. 23-24. 

“ Ibid., p. 25. 

s Of 31,092 Filipinos admitted to the United States through San Francisco 
and Los Angeles in the ten years 1920-29, 93.3 per cent were males and only 
6.7 per cent females (Facts about Filipino Inmigraiion into CaUforma, 
California Department of Industrial Relations, Special Bull. 3 [April, 1930], 
p. 32), and the ratio of female to male migrants admitted through these two 
California ports has decreased from 13.9 per cent in 2922 to 3.2 per cent in 
1929 (ibid., p. 33). See Lasker, op. dt., p. 23. 

I4S 
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number had been increased to an estimated 56,000/ This 
phenomenal growth is going on with little abatement/ and 
with no legal restriction upon the Filipino’s migration to this 
continent it can be expected that the influx will continue. 

At the same time the Filipino’s legal and social status in 
the United States is very uncertain. He is a national of the 
United States, yet because he is neither white nor “of Afri- 
can descent” he cannot become a citizen.* As a non-citizen 
he in many states is denied certain occupational oppor- 
ttmities, especially the practice of law.'* And, because he is 
not a voter and cannot become one, politicians turn a deaf 
ear to his agitation for better opportunities and better living 
conditions in the United States. Other civic-minded Ameri- 
cans tend to regard him only as a transient in this country 
and see no need for establishing more certainly his legal and 
social position here. 

Even the Filipinos coming to this coimtry th in k of them- 
selves as transients. Hence they do not concern themselves 
with the ultimate welfare of the Fflipino group in this coun- 
try, as they would were they planning to remain here. 
Many ties hold them to the Philippines. A closely knit fam- 
ily life, their devotion to the wishes of parents and older 
relatives, the business or professional careers which have 
been held open until their return, the prestige in the Philip- 
pines of having studied or traveled in the United States, and 

^ Lasker, op. cit, p. 21. 

® Ihid.i pp. 22-23. 

3 American citizenship appears to be impossible except through service 
for three years with the American navy. See E. S. Bogardus, The Filipi- 
no Immi^ant SiPuation, Council on International Relations, Los Angeles, 
1929. 

4 Elmt G. Hears, Resident Orientals on the Pacific Coast, p. 318; see also 
Lasker, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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the absence of population pressure or economic stringency 
in their homeland all cause them to plan ultimately to re- 
turn to the Philippine Islands. Filipinos in the United 
States, even though they may remain for as long as five or 
ten years, are thus handicapped by this common assump- 
tion that they are merely transients. 

Filipinos in the United States are also embarrassed by 
restrictions upon their freedom to marry and by uncertain- 
ties as to their racial classification. When considered a 
“Mongolian” the Filipino is deprived of the right to marry 
a white woman in California, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, and 
Oregon.^ On the other hand, there are places even in these 
states where officials disregard the racial restrictions. Says 
Bruno Lasker: 

.... There has been much uncertainty concerning the Filipino^s 
“official” race in states that impose restrictions upon marriage between 
Mongolians and whites. Marriages between Filipinos and white women 
are frequent; and it was left, apparently, to the discretion of county 
clerks in issuing licenses to decide on the racial membership of appli- 
cants, Sometimes the Filipino’s status in a California county changed 
over-night as new coxmty clerks were appointed whose anthropological 

ideas differed from those of their predecessors The majority of 

officials seem, without any recourse to science at all, to have married 
Filipinos indiscriminately with white and with Japanese and Chinese 
girls [In a recent] case at Los Angeles evidence as to the Fili- 

pino’s race .... ranged over the whole of anthropological literature, 
from Liimaeus and Cuvier in the eighteenth century down to recog- 
nized textbook writers of today,* 

The racial and marital status of many Filipinos and their 
families is yet xmsettled. In other parts of the coxmtry this 
same feeling of racial imcertainty, with its resulting marital 
instability, can often be observed even though it is without 

* Lasker, op. cit,, pp, 117-18. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 118-19. 
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an immediate basis in legal issues such as found in these 
western states. 


I. FILIPINO CTILTUnAL HEMTAGES 

The most surprising and significant fact, perhaps, regard- 
ing the Filipino is that culturally he is an Occidental. 
Though an Oriental from the point of view of geography 
and in physical appearance, much of the Filipino’s present- 
day culture can he traced to the Western world. Other of 
his cultural traits often cannot be considered either Occi- 
dental or Oriental, but are characteristic of an isolated and 
stable plantation society everywhere. To be sure, Ms re- 
spect for Ms elders, Ms sense of filial duty, the acceptance 
of Ms economic obligations to all of Ms relatives — to the 
large family group or clan — and Ms great emphasis upon 
courtesy and decorum all suggest the Orient. 

On the other hand, the Filipino through the conquests of 
the Spamsh and the efforts of Catholic missionaries has been 
closed to Western culture for four hundred years. When 
most of the Orient was still closed to the Western “bar- 
barians” the Filipinos were already “Christiamzed.” Their 
simple, primitive culture had been quickly overcome by the 
more complex culture imposed by the Spamards. With 
Christianization came also Latin-Eiurope^ customs and in- 
stitutions, Latin mores, and the acceptance of the Spanish 
language as the lEmguage of refinement and culture.* Today 
the native Filipino’s love of the music of the Occident — ^not of 
the Orient, Ms Western dances, the village fiesta, Ms roman- 
tic conception of the r 61 e of the lover, and the strict surveil- 
lance customarily given yoimg women — ^all bear testimony 

* For a more extensive discussion of Filipino cultural heritages and Filipino 
adaptations to American city life see forthcoming monograph by the writer. 
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to the fact that the Filipino has gained many of his cultural 
traits from Western sources. 

America in recent years has also made important contri- 
butions to Filipiuo life. The compulsory public school and 
the almost universal knowledge of English by the young 
people throughout the Philippine Islands have been two of 
the most significant. Through these new instruments Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals have made rapid headway with the 
young people. And with these increased contacts, and the 
present political prestige of the United States in the Philip- 
pine Islands,^ the younger Filipino of today is most anxious 
to acquire American ways. Instead of being difficult to as- 
similate, the young Filipino in this country is, from the point 
of view of some people, too readily Americanized. In con- 
trast to the earlier complaint of Pacific Coast whites to the 
other Oriental groups — ^that the Chinese and Japanese did 
not assimilate fast enough — ^the fault which many have 
found with the Filipinos is that they assimilated all too 
rapidly. 

With a greater knowledge of the United States certain 
rpisconceptions have become prevalent among Filipinos. 
One deals with the easy success possible m America and the 
possibilities for securing an education through self-help. 
Especially to the young men of the traditional “upper dass” 
who must partially support themselves while in college, yet 
cannot think of “lowering themselves” to physical labor 
while in the Philippines, the opportunity for self-help of- 
fered them in American colleges has seemed very attractive. 
Often the obstacles to success in America have been found 

I This prestige of the United States and of American practices is due 
largely, no doubt, to the political , relationship of this government to the 
Philippines. 
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to be mudi greater than at first conceived. Also American 
motion pictures and popular magazines, designed chiefly for 
people in the United States but circulated extensively in the 
Philippine Islands, have been the basis for naive misconcep- 
tions of American life. In the words of one Filipino confi- 
dant, “I got the idea for a time that every wife in the United 
States had an extra lover hidden away in the clothes closet.” 

The young Filipino, accustomed to very close supervision 
in courtship, finds most appealing the freedom with which 
young men and women associate in the United States. 
Demonstrations of affection, even between husband and 
wife, are considered an impropriety in the refined Filipino 
home, and unchaperoned dates are impossible except in the 
larger cities. 

Most of the FiHpino fellows have never had a date before coming to 
this country. They have never been allowed to be alone with a girl. 
Except in Manila there isn^t such a thing. One can meet a girl at a 
dance where she is escorted by her brother or her father, or sometimes 
after school a group of girls will walk together to a comer store, where 
the fellows can talk to them, but that is all. I had only one date before 
coming to the United States. That was m Manila with a girl I had 
known for a long time. She thought it was a very daring thing to do.* 

To be kissed or embraced by her lover means for the Filipma 
girl a loss of virtue, purity, and girlhood. As a matter of fact, a girl 
who has once had a sweetheart whom she did not marry practically 
loses her chance to marry a young man from the same town, although 
nothing has happened in the love affair. She is usually looked upon as 
“cheap'’ and “common” and has to leave her home town to find a 
suitable husband.® 

Through the tales which the yoimg Filipino in the Philip- 
pine Islands has heard from those who have returned from 
the United States, he has a rather definite attitude toward 
the American girl. He has come to regard her as one who, 

* Case No. 57. * Case No. 56, 
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though beautiful and fascinating, is — ^in the Filipino con- 
ception of things — certainly not modest and lady-hke. At 
best she is thought to be ^^bold’’ and ^^forward,’' and at the 
worst she is regarded as definitely immoral. In any case, 
however, she appears to many young Filipinos as myste- 
rious, fascinating, and alluring. 

After the Filipino reaches the United States a ^^date^’ be- 
comes a goal to be achieved. He has heard other Filipinos 
back home tell alluring stories of their adventures with 
American girls, and so very naturally has come to covet such 
experiences for himself. Not only does the novelty of an un- 
chaperoned date attract him, but he feels that he wiU en- 
hance his standing among his fellows by having an American 
girl. In a social situation in which only a few of the Filipinos 
are able to secure sweethearts, those who can exhibit them 
regularly to their fellows and can talk familiarly regarding 
them enjoy a satisfying status in their own eyes as well as in 
the eyes of many others of their group. 

Even though I^m not interested in the girls at the clubhouse dances 
I always get a big “kick” out of going. There are always three or four 
times as many Filipino boys there as girls, and every fellow is 

fighting hard to win favor with some one or two These boys are 

so interested they’ll fight over a girl with their best chums. 

What I like to do is to stand around for a while, pick out some girl 
I want, and then take her away from her fellow. There’s something 
about my personality that makes me able to do that. I’m not as good- 
looking as the other fellows but somehow I always can win from an- 
other Fnipino any girl I want. For that reason I’m a “dangerous man” 
and they all respect me.^ 

Fnipiaos who have become more closely associated with 
American life discriminate more carefully in the women 
sought, but the same sense of status and intense rivalry is 
foimd. 


^ Case No. 44. 
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2. CHICAGO miPINO SETTLEMENTS 

The early Filipino migration to the United States was al- 
most entirely of students who lived dose to their colleges 
and universities and who usually had some finandal re- 
sources. More recently, as the number of Filipinos migrat- 
ing to this country has increased the proportion of bona 
fide students has decreased. Also, many who come plaiming 
to study find that they must turn all their energies toward 
self-support. Consequently in Chicago there has been a 
drifting-away from university neighborhoods to the Near 
West Side, the Lower North Side, and the Near South Side, 
where rents are lower. In the polyglot rooming-house popu- 
lation of these areas there is also less discrimination against 
Filipinos. The West Side colony has induded a dubhouse 
that has served as a center for the sodal life of many yoimg 
men. In the North Side colony Filipinos have opened res- 
taurants, pool and billiard parlors, and barber shops, and 
have organized an athletic assodation. Aside from these ef- 
forts on the part of the Filipinos themselves, the taxi-dance 
halls furnish most of the sodal life. The halls are easily ac- 
cessible, for the same disorganized communities which most 
readily tolerate the Filipino are also the ones which shelter 
the taxi-dance hall. 

3. THE APPEAL MADE BY THE TAXI-DANCE HALL 

With such a backgroimd and with the Filipino’s charac- 
teristic attitudes, the taxi-dance hall has a definite function 
in his adjustment to American life. It provides him his first 
opportunity for sodal contacts with American young women. 
Even though still diflident and uncertain of himself, he may, 
with his tickets, buy an xmchallenged dairo to a young wom- 
an’s sodety and attention for at least a brief period. It is, 
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in a sense, a “school” by which he gains self-confidence and a 
certain degree of social ease when among white Americans. 
It likewise provides him aU the thrills and novelties which he 
anticipates. And — oddly enough — the girl employed in the 
taxi-dance hall is more likely to conform to his own rather 
naive moral conception of the American girl than those met 
in any other setting. 

The Filipino gravitates to the taxi-dance hall the more 
readily because he is already familiar with the taxi-dance 
halls. Under the name of “cabarets” taxi-dance halls are 
now to be found in the larger cities of the Philippines. 
They are run on much the same plan as the American taxi- 
dance halls.* Thus the taxi-dance hall, instead of being a 
strange sort of public dance establishment, may be the one 
kind with which a Filipino is most familiar. 

The young Filipino making his first venture into the 
American taxi-dance hall is interested chiefly in the excite- 
ment and thrill of these new esperiences. He may not at 
first think seriously of marrying a taxi-dancer, any more 
than the Filipino of a “good famfly” would consider mar- 
riage to a bailarina [Filipina taxi-dancer] in the Philippines. 
He is, however, excited by the new and stimulating contacts 
with white girls. And although he professes to be romanti- 
cally indifferent, he nevertheless courts them ardently and 
lavishes gifts upon them. At first he seems to be actuated 
primarily by the novelty of the situation and by his concep- 
tion of himself in the racial situation. 

Jtist to have a date with an American girl, and to be alone with 
her in a taxicab, and perhaps to kiss her, is enough for a time for most 

' From information supplied by FiUpinos. See also the description of 
the “Santa Anna” in Manila, “the largest dance hall in the world,” appar- 
ently a taxi-dance hall, in “The Peace R 61 e of Our Asiatic Fleet,” Neu/ 
York Times Magaeme, March 6, 1932. 
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Filipinos. I’ll always remember my first date with an American girl. 
She was a dance-haH girl, but I thought she was wonderful. We were 
alone together in a taxicab and later I took her to a chop-suey restau- 
rant. I didn’t dare to do more than hold her hand, but I had a won- 
derful time.^ 

Even when he talks glibly of love and marriage, he may not 
be seriously considering matrimony. It is merely the way 
most familiar to him by which he seeks to please his lady. 

Some newly arrived Filipinos, with their typical attitudes 
toward American life and the American girl, conceive of the 
''date” in terms of immorality. Unable as yet to make ef- 
fective contacts with Americans, they are forced to depend 
for their insight into American social life upon newspapers 
and magazines and upon the accoimts of adventures with 
American girls retailed to them by other Filipinos. Occa- 
sionally young men who have been in this country several 
years have shown an inability to distinguish between a 
"date” and immorality. 

Mr. F. T., a rather dark Filipino, lived in the West Side colony ex- 
clusively and was attending evening-school classes in a downtown 
branch of a university. As we became better acquainted it was appar- 
ent that he made no distinction in his mind between the conventional 
date and immorality. To him the unchaperoned ‘‘date” seemed to be 
the institution by which the presumed profligacy of American life was 
made possible. Even though he had lived in the United States for 
nearly two years, he apparently had not discovered that there was 
any different conception in the minds of Americans.* 

Not all newly arrived Filipinos, to be sure, hold this attitude. 
But these earlier impressions color their first contacts with 
American young women. A majority of the young men are 
deterred, no doubt, by a sense of personal inferiority and 
uncertainty. But the more adventurous youths may seek 

* Case No. 44. 

* Records of an investigator. 
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to put their interpretation of the American girl and the 
“date” to the test of experience,* though always with mani- 
festations of Filipino courtesy and the ever present fear of 
arousing racial animosity.* 

4. TECHNIQUES OE COURTSHIP 

Thus arises among the more adventurous Filipinos an un- 
usual emphasis upon the techniques of courtship. In a hos- 
tile racial situation, in which the young Filipino is forced to 
break down the age-long barriers of race, as well as the natu- 
ral feminine reserve, courtship becomes a problem challeng- 
ing intellectual effort. Schemes and techniques may even 
be studied out, discussed, and evaluated. Lavish expendi- 
tures of money, dinner dances, beauty contests, extreme 
courtesy and politeness, and proposals of marriage may all 
come to be regarded as effective means for gaining favor. 

* It would certainly be a grievous error for anyone to infer from this dis- 
cussion that Filipinos as a group can justly be considered more irregular in 
their conduct than any other group of young men similarly isolated in Ameri- 
ca. The emphasis given by the writer to this aspect of Filipino life in the 
United States is necessary, unfortunately, because it is upon these activities 
that the taxi-dance hall has the most direct bearing. 

* It should always be borne in mind that even the most innocent efforts 
to make the acquaintance of yoimg women of the dominant racial element 
ty men of a minority racial group will usually be wrongly construed by the 
public. The Filipino’s interest in meeting a young woman is not different 
fundamentally from that of any other yoimg man, except very probably that 
his desire and need are more intense. The Filipino’s conduct, even in the 
taxi-dance hall, is one to which he can point with pride. He is seldom 
guilty of sensual dandng, and is much more the pursued than the pursuer 
in his contacts with taxi-dancers. 

Bruno Lasker, after a careful survey of the evidence, has this to say of 
the essential morality of the Filipino The consensus of opinion among 
those best informed seems to be that in their attitude toward members of the 
other sex the Filipinos do not differ much from any other group of young 
men finding itself in a foreign country, far from the control of family life or 
of older persons of its own nationality” (0^. cit,j pp. $30-31). 
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Successes are accepted as laurels of victory. Failures are 
attributed to racial prejudice — a handicap which the more 
resourceful Filipinos believe must be circumvented by still 
more effective techniques for gaining preference. Their de- 
vices may be objectively conceived but usually, no doubt, 
do not include as elaborate a system as that suggested in the 
following account by a somewhat sophisticated Filipino in 
Chicago. 

The musical comedy was nice, with pretty music and scenery and 
we became sentimental. We didn’t say much, but just held hands. 
You know you can say a lot through touch that you can’t say by 
talking. By the time the show was over we both wanted to be alone 
so we took a taxi. I kissed her a good deal in the taxicab, but not too 
much or too frequently. Just enough! Then I kept telling her how 
much I loved her and that I couldn’t be away from her. 

We drove to a chop-suey restaurant in Chinatown We ate a 

big meal together — off in one comer where we could be alone. I kept 
holding her hand and kissing her and telling her how I never saw her 
looking so pretty as tonight. I knew she was responding, and of course 
the warm food was having its effect. If you want to win a girl’s love 
you must first get her in the most favorable frame of mind. Buy her 
pretty things, and give her a nice warm meal. Girls always love you 
more after a big meal. 

Of course we didn’t say very much except that I kept telling her 
how much she meant to me. That’s where most American fellows fall 
down. They think they’ve got to keep talking to their girls. But talk- 
ing, unless it’s concentrated on the love you have for the girl, wiU dis- 
tract her mind to other subjects. That means that you have lost all 
you gain by your efforts up to that time.* 

Success does not always crown the Filipino^s efforts. 
More often than not, when he picks upon a schexning and 
worldly wise taxi-dancer he finds that he has met more than 
his match. She is not only fully capable of taking care of 
herself but, in her own way, she is seeking to exploit the 

* Case No. 57. 
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Filipino. The following document reveals both the objec- 
tively conceived techniques used by the more sophisticated 
Filipinos and, in this instance, the unskilfully handled de- 
vices of the taxi-dancers. 

“Another Filipino and I attended a dance given in a downtown 
hotel. We saw a dance-hall girl who looked pretty good to us. We 
danced with her several times and she seemed clever. Then she asked 
me why she^d never met us before at Filipino affairs and I explained 
that we had our own life around the campus and didn’t come to these 
dances often. Pacito took the cue and began bragging me up to her. 
He told her that I was a very rich fellow, that I had my own automo- 
bile and bought a car just because I didn’t know what else to do with 
my money. Then he told her that I had several college girls who were 
cra 25 y about me and that I didn’t have to come to the dance halls. 
She became interested and invited me to come to the dance hall and 
see her. 

“But I didn’t go right away. I figured on disappointing her for a 
while so she’d be even more anxious when I did show up. About a 
week later my friend and I went around to the dance hall. She said 
she had a sister named Hazel and introduced us to her. So we decided 
to give the girls a rush. We laid our plans carefully, though. The 
only trouble was that they were too smart for us. 

“He and I planned to ^talk up’ each other to our girl, especially 
about the other’s wealth, with the knowledge that each would tell the 
other wkat she heard, so we’d both profit. I guess our scheme worked 
because they surely began working on the principle that we had lots 
of money. 

“After we left the dance hall, we drove to Chinatown The 

girls told us they’d get kicked out of their home if they were seen with 
a Filipino, That made us all the more interested because of course 
we thought they must come from a pretty good family if that were 
true. The next night my girl recalled that she was to have a birthday 
the following Friday. I told her I’d get her a present, even though I 
knew well enough she probably didn’t have a birthday at all. The 
next day she called me to remind me of her birthday. 

“I asked her for a date for a dance to be given the following week. 
But she said she already had a date with another Flip [Filipino]. She 
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said she liked me better but that the other fellow was going to give 
her a dress. The implication was, of course, that if I’d buy her a dress 
she’d break her date and go with me. I told her that since she had al- 
ready made this date with the other fellow that it wouldn’t be right to 
break it. She seemed kind of nonplused by that but finally intimated 
that I must not love her much or I wouldn’t want her to go out with 
other fellows when she was already halfway engaged to me. I replied 
that I was liberal that way, that I always wanted my fianc6e to have a 
good time. 

“Then later in the week she phoned and asked if I wanted to go to a 
Filipino picnic. She said she’d go with me if I’d buy her a dress. Then 
she threatened to go with somebody else. I told her to go ahead, that I 
was broadminded that way. She wasn’t satisfied; said she wanted to 
go with me and that the dress would be my birthday present to her.” 

For some time the Filipino and the girl fenced verbally over the 
dress, the Filipino defending himself by impl3dng that his refusal to 
buy it was due to the crass way in which the girl had asked for it, the 
girl refusing to make any dates with him unless a dress was bought. 
As soon as the girl was convinced that she was not to receive a present 
she lost interest in the Filipino. He, on the other hand, disgusted by 
the turn of events and by the girl’s lack of finesse, took comfort in the 
new and — ^presumably — ^higher impression of Filipinos he created by 
his refusal. 

“I was sore but didn’t want to give the impression of being a tight- 
wad. So I fixed up a story. I called her into a side room and said: 
‘It isn’t because I don’t want to give you a dress or because I don’t 

want to spend the money, I don’t like your principles You don’t 

give me a chance to offer to make a present.’ She was dumb with 
amazement. She probably didn’t think a Filipino could talk like that. 
She just stood there with a blank look on her face for a minute or so 
and then turned and walked away.”* 

But whether he is imbued merely with a desire for the 
novelty of associating with American girls, or with more defi- 
nite interests, the Filipino who continues his activities soon- 
er or later becomes sincerely attached to some American girl. 

* Case No. 44. 
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Alone in the city, with little opportunity for feminine socie- 
ty, he comes gradually to idealize some one of the girls whom 
he can meet, very probably a taxi-dancer. In true roman- 
tic fashion he makes an ^^exception” of his lady friend. 
While other American girls, and especially other taxi- 
dancers, are considered unworthy, his girl is ^^different.’’ 
He thinks seriously of marriage to an American girl — and to 
a ‘‘common’’ taxi-dancer as well. He dreams of taking her 
back to his native village as his wife and paints to her a 
roseate picture of the life she would lead in the Philippine 
Islands. Violating all the solemn instructions from his 
parents and family, he prepares to marry an American girl. 

Were the girl whole-heartedly in earnest, and were the 
problems of interracial marriages less difficult, it is very 
probable that such romances might flourish satisfactorily. 
But to the veteran taxi-dancer, the Filipino youth is at best 
merely a passing interest; and at the worst a “fish” to be 
exploited for all the financial returns that can be realized. 
These maladjustments are painful, distracting experiences. 

Philip said he was just nineteen years of age, had been in this coun- 
try less than a year and in Chicago only three months. He said that 
he had never courted any other girl but Betty. Soon after coining to 
Chicago he had accompanied several Filipinos to the dancing school, 
where he had met Betty, and fallen in love with her. 

^‘Betty was a nice girl, I thought, and so I went out with her,'^ 
Philip continued. ‘‘The boys at the house said I was a fool to spend 
all my money on her, but I didnT care because I loved her. Sometimes 
I dreamed of taking her back to my home town as my wife, and show- 
ing her off to the people in my town. 

“She always acted nice when I was out with her. She didn’t act 
tough and drink like some of the other [dance-hall] girls. I bought 
her a watch, a necklace, and a ring, and she said she loved me. 

“I told her she was too nice to be in the dance hall and for her to 
leave it, but she said she needed the money. Then I asked her to 
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marry me and she said she would, but not yet. Then last week she 
said she wanted me to marry her at once, and so we got married. 

‘Tut now she won’t live with me. She says she won’t live with a 
Filipino. She says her big brother will kill her if she lives with me, 
and that he’ll kill me if I ever come around her home. She says she 
won’t live in the apartment I selected and wants a bigger one, but I 
can’t afford it. She knew I was making only twenty-five dollars a week 
when she married me. 

“Then I tell her to stay home, not to come to the dance hall, that I 
don’t want my wife in a dance hail, but she stayed home only two 
nights and then came back. She said she got tired doing nothing all 

the time But I teH her to come live with me, but she won’t. 

.... Now, what can I do?’ 

Subsequently the wife’s parents succeeded in having the marriage 
annulled, but Philip was never satisfied. He threw himself into affairs 
with other taxi-dancers, but he didn’t permit himself to become 
enamored again. “I don’t trust these girls any morel” he later ex- 
plained.* 

When such a young man as this comes into touch with a 
scheming or disorganized taxi-dancer, his morale frequently 
suffers. Having once been ^Tshed,’^ he less readily capitu- 
lates again. 

But every week new faces appear among the Filipino 
group. Many of the newcomers stiU have some of their own 
and their family savings brought with them from the Philip- 
pine Islands, and they are often easy and willing prey for 
designing taxi-dancers. Many girls practice their craft upon 
young Filipinos whom they meet in the taxi-dance halls. 
Others ’are former taxi-dancers who have learned the trick 
of exploiting the newly arrived Filipinos. They frequent 
many of the special social gatherings and dances sponsored 
by Filipino groups, where they single out new quarry for 
their game. 

* Report of a Chicago social worker regarding a West Side Filipino. 
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$. THE “vagabonds” 

Such disillusioning experiences leave their impress upon 
the youthful Filipino. From unrequited affection he turns 
to C3micism and exploitation — the competitive motive to 
romanticism running throughout life in a taxi-dance haU. 
He frequently throws himself into the life with more aban- 
don, shifting alternately between impulses toward exploita- 
tion and toward sincere affection. Preoccupied with this al- 
most unsolvable problem of meeting desirable yormg women 
— a. riddle which because of our racial prejudices is most 
difficult — ^he often loses step in the educational or occupa- 
tional advance which very probably was his ambition in 
coming to this country. These social maladjustments, far 
more than any economic handicaps themselves, serve to de- 
feat the best-laid plans of many ambitious Filipinos each 
year. 

Many yoimg men, dissatisfied with this life, yet imwiOing 
or unable to change it, protect themselves by gradually 
breaking old ties with relatives and friends in the Philippine 
Islands and in America, who recah for them their old ambi- 
tions for themselves. In some cases the relatives in the Phil- 
ippines lose trace of them and appeal to the United States 
government to locate the wayward ones. Thus arises the 
phenomenon of the “lost Filipino,” concerning whom such 
notices as the following frequently appear in Filipino maga- 
zines published in this country. 

The Bureau of Insular Affairs has received requests for information 
regarding the whereabouts of Esteban Rueda, native of Labores, 
Pandacan, Manila; Pablo Capulong of Paombong, Bulacan; Lucas 
Agapito, employed sometime ago at San Francisco Workshop; and 
JostS L. Gutierrez, pharmacy student of Mew York University. Also 
requests for information have been received regarding Fermin Debelin 
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y Dantis. When last heard from, in 1921, he was in Buffalo, New York. 
His mother, who lives in San Miguel, Bulacan, is anxious to hear from 
him. 

Antonio V. Amat, Dalases, Tayahas, left the Philippines about 22 
years ago. The last place he was heard from was Santa Maria, Cali- 
fornia. His relatives at home are anxious to hear from him. 

Kindly send any information you may have about these persons to 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington, D.C ^ 

The manner in which the Filipino may become “lost’’ in 
this country is revealed in the following case of two young 
men coming from the same community and the same type 
of family in the Philippines, who had entirely different ex- 
periences in the United States. 

Miguel Ocampo and I came to America together. We used to spend 
the evenings in our crowded quarters in the boat visualizing far into 
the future and in the earnestness of our imagination often forgot about 
the opium-eating coolies whose laughter and unintelligent noise thick- 
ened the air. We sped past Hongkong and Japan, and as we neared the 
coast of our “promi^ land” our air castles soared into insurmount- 
able heights. 

Four years passed, during which time Ocampo's letters became 
fewer and fewer. He was in New York City, "‘doing fine,” and I was 
struggling my way through a western university — this was the last 
we heard from each other. His letters not only became fewer and 
farther between; one after another they became more vague and in- 
definite. 

I soon learned that Ocampo had not only forgotten me, but he had 
also neglected to write to his worried folks, who soon wrote to me in- 
quiring about him. It was a complicated affair to locate Miguel in little 
old New York, and when I did succeed, the alibi came: “I stopped 
writing because there is no longer anything in my life of which my 
friends and my relatives can be proud. This damnable city has made 
of me a failure, I have lost my ideals, and no one knows it better than 
Ido. I have fallen by the wayside. If you are still on your feet you are 

* Published in the PhiUppine-American in 1925. 
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a lucky dog. Keep on and forget about me.” A pathetic figure, you 
say, but let him who is without sin throw stones at him. He is a typical 
case among many Filipmos in this country.* 

These young men become “drifters” — they enjoy from 
day to day the excitement and stimulation which is afforded, 
•with no thought for the future, and ■with little sense of di- 
rection or purpose. In the vocabulary of the Filipinos, they 
become “yap,bonds.” Ashamed to return to the Philippines 
admitting defeat, these young men continue indefinitely in 
this country and so make for a piling-up of the Filipino 
driftwood in the rooming-house sections of our cities. 

6. THE “OPPORTTOTISTS” 

There are, in addition, those young men who can best be 
described by the term “opportunists.” Out of the conflicting 
interests of life as discovered in the taxi-dance halls, the 
schools, and their places of employment, these youths have 
developed a scheme of life satisfactory to themselves which, 
in all probability, is entirely at variance ■with their own 
Filipino heritage and with our dominant American stand- 
ards. While not identical, these schemes are similar in that 
they are aU “American made,” the result of the efforts of 
Filipinos to adjust to American life as they have found it. 
This “Americanized Filipino,” as he is sometimes called, is 
the unique product of American city life and the American 
taxi-dance hall, and is so recognized in the name given him 
by his compatriots. While the term “Pinoy,” of island ori- 
gin, describes the young Filipino new to America, the word 
“FHp”* is more clearly the “Americanized Filipino’s” name 
for himself. It is the “Pinoy” who enters the life of the taxi- 

^Ihid. 

* It has been daimed that this term originated among Chicago taxi- 
dancers, who first applied it to their Filipino suitors. 
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dance hall in America. It is the “Flip” who successfully 
graduates from it. 

The fundamental characteristics of the “Flip” or Filipino 
opportunist are very real, though not easily described. 
Occupationally he has adapted himself to business or pro- 
fessional opportunities as he has found them in American 
cities. Instead of wasting his energies in combating race 
prejudice he has adapted his plans to it. Thus the Filipino 
trained in American business methods and with a good 
knowledge of the Spanish language specializes in developing 
on a commission basis an export trade with Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. Another becomes a labor manager supplying 
the radio industry with trustworthy Filipino youths to work 
in its factories. Similarly, a practicing physician successfully 
specializes on a Mexican dientMe because of his knowledge 
of Spanish and because of his Spanish name. 

In personal conduct the “opportunist” is likewise adap- 
tive — ^though certain characteristics are always present. In 
the first place, he is certain to be “dapper” in his dressing. 
In his maimer he is courteous and suave. The opportunist 
has usually attained a certain financial success in an honor- 
ific occupation, and has the self-confidence arising from this 
adiievement. Interesting and significant is his attitude to- 
ward the taxi-dance hall and the taxi-dancer. Toward her 
his attitude is at best utilitarian and sometimes one of ex- 
ploitation. Coupled with this is an individualistic impulse 
— a curious indifference to the welfare of his newly arrived 
coimtrymen. 

My attitude toward these dance-hall girls is changing. Last year 
I used to get a big “kick” out of these ^Is even if I didn’t take them 
out. But now I don’t even get interested. Sometimes I go out to the 
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West Side just to pass the time and to meet the other Filipinos, but I 
never get interested in the girls. But I get a big “kick” out of watching 
the newcomers get enamored over them. 

Pascal is like that. He doesn’t get infatuated with the girls. Doesn’t 
even dance much with them. But is just interested in watching the 
girls “fish” the newcomers. He gets a big “kick” out of it, too. But 
he’s adjusted to life here. He knows enough not to get married to 
these American girls, yet also knows how to reach them clandestinely. 
He comes from a good family in the Islands and with his education and 
business experience he could go home and get a good position. But he 
can make more money here, and besides he likes his white girls too 
well. Aiter being in this country for ten years he knows he could never 
be content with Filipina girls, and so he stays on in this country.' 

The Filipino opportunist is a supreme individualist in 
practices, standards, and m his philosophy of life. Yet his 
schemes of life may differ radically. While some Filipinos 
of this type conform rather closely to our conventional 
standards — especially in business activities — others have 
schemes of life quite contradictory to the prevailing mores. 
Nevertheless, these standards and practices are all individ- 
ual adaptations to the racially hostile society in which the 
Filipino seeks to make his way. They are all adjustments 
by which certain young men have been able to make some 
occupational and social advance. Yet in almost every in- 
stance this advance has been made only at the sacrifice of 
some of the Filipino’s earlier ideals and standards. He has 
been forced to change his practices and personal ambitions 
to suit the situation, and often in doing so has acquired a 
distorted view of American life. This misconception is seen 
most strikingly in a perversion of moral standards, and re- 
flects the immorality which for some Filipiuos has been 
“American society.” 

' Case No. 57. 
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I’ll admit there are some things in which American customs are 
better than in the Philippines. Now take the sex freedom here, for 
instance. If a fellow goes out with a girl from here [taxi-dance hall] 
and perhaps they take a few drinks too many, the girl doesn’t expect 
the fellow to marry her. In fact, she probably doesn’t even want him 
and won’t marry him, especially if he’s a Filipino and she has some 
race prejudice. That’s the way things ought to be. Why should a 
couple have to get married because of what happened a long time 
ago? .... When we go back to the Philippines we’ll have to change 
things to the American way.^ 

7. OTHER TYPES 

It is only just to point out that there are many Filipinos 
for whom American life is anything but demoralizing. It 
cannot be denied that there are Filipinos — ^Vagabonds’^ in 
America — ^who lose all effective ambition or sense of achieve- 
ment; and that there are “opportunists^’ who, in acquiring 
a reorganized scheme of life, sometimes become “American- 
ized” in the worst sense of the term. Nevertheless, it is also 
true that there are many Filipinos in America who find here 
an opportunity for study, inspiration, and personal advance- 
ment, and who, in spite of great obstacles, make an enviable 
record for themselves. These young men, in contrast to the 
others, remain true to their earlier ideals, and refuse to 
permit other interests to crowd in. These goals, however, 
are attained most certainly only when the Filipino deliber- 
ately renoimces all opportunity for feminine society while 
in this country. Thus a loss of the normal opportunity dur- 
ing young manhood for the society of young women is the 
price most Filipinos pay for scholastic achievement in this 
cpuntry. 

There are those who pay this price, and as a result many 

* Case No. 47. 
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young men return to the Philippines well prepared to lead 
in the advancement of their country. Such successful yoimg 
men are impelled almost invariably by the devotion to a 
great cause, larger than themselves. Thus arises the “po- 
litical zealot,” the t3Tpe to whom Philippine independence 
would seem to be the all-important consideration, and the 
“socid welfare type,” for whom broader interests of human 
welfare is the real d3mamic. 

8. INTEEKAKRIAGE 

In Chicago, with the entrance of Filipino yormg men into 
the life of the taxi-dance haU the number of intermarriages 
has greatly increased. While many of them were soon an- 
nulled, usually at the insistence of the parents of the yoimg 
women, a considerable number have been established. Ru- 
mors are current that at least 125 Filipinos in Chicago are 
married to American girls. A survey made in 1927 revealed 
that at that time at least 55 married couples were living to- 
gether in the city. Of this number 46 were legal marriages, 
and in addition there were at least 9 others that may be 
considered common-law marriages. AU the common-law 
marriages and certainly more than three-fourths of the 
others were with former taxi-dancers. The other yoimg 
wives, often quite superior to the taxi-dancers in character 
and in cultural attainments, were met in their places of em- 
ployment, in the schools or colleges which they attended, or 
through church affiliations. Many of these Fflipmo unions 
are companionate, and a considerable number do not last 
beyond a two-year period. There are, however, at least 30 
instances in Chicago in which the marriage is apparently on 
a more stable basis. Already in Chicago there are at least 10 
children of these intermarriages. These “American mesti- 
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zos/^ as they are called, are the beginning of a new racial 
group. 

Dl advised as these marriages may seem to some to be, 
they are often contracted with the highest romantic ideal- 
ism. The young Filipino, who in the past has had his mar- 
riage made for him by his parents, adopts completely our 
extreme American romanticism and gallantly weds an Amer- 
ican girl. While these marriages are more often hasty af- 
fairs, they occasionally may be made with considerable 
deliberation, and even with some effort on the part of the 
young man to acquaint the girl with the difficulties of the 
racial situation into which she is entering. The following 
case represents the highest type of romantic marriage in 
which the parties were very much in love. 

When I was in college I hadn’t allowed myself to get interested in 

American girls By the time I had been working two years after 

graduating from college I had accumulated nearly $2,000, part of 
which was invested in my business. 

One evening I saw a girl I liked a lot. She was very pretty and had 
a good personality. I danced with her again and again, but she didn’t 

seem to care for me. She was going with another Filipino then 

She wouldn’t give me a date, but I decided I’d make her pay attention 
to me. 

Finally, one night when the Filipino organization in Chicago was 
having a special dance at a big Loop hotel she attended with a Filipino. 
They always finance these things by having beauty contests in which 
the fellows buy votes at twenty-five cents each. Someone started to 
run her. I decided to make her beauty queen. But there were other 
, girls being pushed and it cost me seventy-eight dollars. After .that she 
had to pay attention to me, and it wasn’t long before we were going 
together all the time. I bought a Cadillac car and began taking her 
around to cabarets and theaters. I had to sell my business to get 
money to keep going with her. 

My parents heard about us. They wanted me to come home at 
once. Father wrote offering me the management of another store he 
was opening. I wrote back and told them about my girl. 
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Then I received a ticket for my passage home. You see my folks 
were in earnest. I noticed that the ticket was good for two weeks and 
that if it wasn’t used it could be turned back. The more I thought of 
it, the more I couldn’t think of leaving her. So I finally proposed to 
Hazel. 

I showed her the ticket, told her I loved her; that I’d stay in this 
country, do anything she wanted me to — ^if she’d marry me. Other- 
wise I’d use the ticket and go back home and start things over again 
in the Islands. I said that if we got married it wasn’t to be one of those 
'^fly by night” marriages like some of the Filipinos were having, but 
that we were going to make it a permanent thing, or not at all. I told 
her I was willing to change all my plans for life if she would marry me. 

But I told her I loved her so much I wanted her to know ahead of 
time the difficulties we would have. In addition to the usual difficulties 
I said there would be special ones in our case because of race. 

In the first place, her parents might feel “disgraced” because their 
daughter married a Filipino. Then she would have spedal difficulties 
because she married a Filipino. Some people wouldn’t have anything 
to do with her. Then I said that if we went back to the Philippines to 
live, there would be difficulties. I said that even though my mother 
and grandmother would respect her and come to love her and accept 
her into the family, they would be so different they might not always 

get along well together I told her of the difficulties she’d have 

talking to my parents and grandparents because she didn’t talk 
Spanish and they didn’t speak English. 

Then I let her know some of my troubles if I married her If I 

stayed in this country I couldn’t have a big business opportunity. 
Also, if I went back there with an American wife there might be some 
other handicaps 

Of course I didn’t tell her all this at once, but gradually I let her 
see the whole situation. I said that I loved her enough to make the 

sacrifice and asked her if she was But I said I didn’t want her 

to make a hasty decision, and wanted her to think it over carefully. 
Her folks were nice about it, but they didn’t want her to marry me. 
But at the end of two weeks her parents were won over and said that 
since Hazel seemed to be so set on it they wouldn’t oppose any longer, 
and so we were married.* 

* Case No. 53. 
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Yet even with the most careful preparation an interracial 
marriage may not prove successful. The explanation can be 
found in part in the widely divergent cultural heritages. 
The Filipino husband, probably a man of some college train- 
ing and with certain rather definite conceptions of propriety 
and family life, may find himself in complete disagreement 
with the standards and interests of his ex-taxi-dancer wife. 

For a time the young married couple were quite happy. But before 
many months their entirely different interests and desires began to be 
seen. At the end of a busy day in the office Jos6 wanted nothing more 
than an opportunity to sit at home, reading the daily newspaper, a 
magazine, a book, and perhaps listening to the radio. She desired 
thrilling social contacts. She wanted to attend theatres, dances, 
cabarets, and to entertain at home. 

This was not what he wanted his wife to do. But he was discreet. 
He bought her books, magazines, cultivated her interest in poetry and 
philosophy. He sought to arrange parties at his apartment where she 
might entertain. But this was not entirely satisfactory, for those whom 
they could invite to their home were not always the type of people 
most interesting to her. Their marriage idealism, however, helped 
them to preserve the relation for over a year and a half, at which 
time it had become intolerable to both.^ 

Contradictory standards and conceptions of life, while fre- 
quently elements in marriage discord, are especially signifi- 
cant in the case of interracial marriages, because of the 
identification of certain distinct traits with each racial 
group. 

A more significant factor, no doubt, is the loss of status 
which the parties to an interracial marriage experience, ow- 
ing to racial prejudice. In the well-ordered conomunity eti- 
I quette and the accepted social conventions tend to encour- 
^ age a married couple to draw more closely toward each 
other. But in the case of an interracial marriage, all the 

* Report of an investigator. 
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forces of the comraiinity seem to be organized to break down 
the rapport existing between husband and wife. While either 
party alone may be acceptable in his own circle within the 
commimity, as a couple they can never be admitted. A few 
intimate friends may make an exception and admit them 
to their society, but the community as a whole will not. 
Thus arises the pathetic isolation of the interracial couple. 

In the large city where anonymous transient contacts are 
most frequent, the antagonism of the community is seen 
most clearly in the conspicuousness of a mixed couple and 
the immediate hostility evidenced by the public. 

During the first three months of our married life we went out fre- 
quently together. Sometimes my wife and I thought that we couldn^t 
stand the staring of those ignorant people. At times my wife was al- 
most on the verge of “flaring up” but by careful handling. . . . every- 
thiag turned out satisfactorily. 

When we walked along the sidewalk and my wife took hold of my 
arm I felt uneasy most of the time for fear I might hear some remarks 
from the passers-by. So far, we have not been insulted even by the 
most prudish persons.^ 

Some couples, however, are not so fortunate. The following 
newspaper story suggests the possible consequences of ^^be- 
ing insulted,’’ i.e., overhearing a chance remark from others. 
Many incidents similar to the following, some of them fatal, 
could be cited. 

John Cruz, 27 years old, a Filipino, was shot and seriously wounded 
following a quarrel in the new Stinset Cafe at South Parkway and 
Thirty-fifth Street early today. The shooting occurred in the alley 
in the rear of the resort, and followed a quarrel between Cruz, 
seated at a table with his white wife, and three men and a woman at a 
nearby table. One of them was overheard to remark, “There is a 
Filipino with a white woman.” 

* From an unpublished monograph on Filipino intennacrriage, by Aproni- 
ano A. Basa. 
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Cruz, according to his wife, walked over to their table and said: 
“I don’t like that remark.” 

“If you don’t like it, come on outside,” one of the men said. Cruz 
accepted the invitation, and both men went out into the alley. Several 
of the diners followed them. As Cruz was removing his coat, the 
other man suddenly drew a pistol and fired twice at Cruz, witnesses 
said. He and his companions, including the woman, fled. Cruz was 
taken to the hospital, where his condition was said to be serious.^ 

Some of the more discerning Filipinos recognize that the 
hostile public attitude toward any American girl seen asso- 
ciating with men of other races will for a long time be a seri- 
ous difficulty in making an interracial marriage permanently 
satisfying to the wife. 

Whenever I took Marjorie anywhere we were always being stared 

at. So I always take a cab rather than travel in a street car Of 

course, she noticed that we were being stared at, but she didn’t think 
anything of it. But I knew that they all thought she couldn’t be very 
much or she wouldn’t go out with a “Chinaman,” as they probably 
thou^t I was. But sometime she would come to understand what 
people meant by that stare and then she would be very unhappy.* 

In matters pertaining to the children there are likewise 
difficulties. For a t37pical young girl in our racially conscious 
society, it requires considerable mother-love to admit, be- 
fore a hostile public, that the ^'brown baby” is her own. 
Others, while willing to accept certain Filipinos as their 
husbands and perhaps even willing to endure the isolation 
and hostility which such marriages invite, do not feel that 
their conscience permits their bringing into the world chil- 
dren with such an anomalous racial heritage and with so 
xmcertain a future in our racially hostile society. 

Should the interracial couple return to the Philippine Is- 
lands with their children a new problem presents itself — 

* Chicago Journal^ September 8, 1928. Name of Filipino is here altered. 

* Case No. 44. 
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the isolation of the American wife. While she may have the 
respect of her husband’s kinfolk and the community she 
may yet find it difficult to establish rapport with them. 
Language handicaps and wide cultural differences play a 
part; and, in addition, it is naturally very difficult for the 
husband’s family to forget that she is, “first of aU, an Ameri- 
can and only secondarily their son’s wife.”^ Associated in 
the attitude of the older generation toward her is very- 
likely a slight animus bom of the fact that she was not their 
choice for a daughter-in-law. In recent days a diffidence to- 
ward the American wife has developed, owing to the common 
knowledge that some of them were of questionable charac- 
ter, or “did not come from a good family” in the United 
States. In the words of one discerning Filipino, “If I took 
an American -wife back to the Pldlippmes .... I’d always 
be obliged to prove that my wife was a nice educated girl 
and came from a good family in the States. We’d have to 
frame her college diploma and hang it in the parlor.”® 

The American wife’s opportunity for contact with other 
Americans in the Philippines is also very unsatisfactory. As 
the wife of a native she finds herself rather completely os- 
tracized by those of her o-wn complexion. Out of contact 
with others of her own race in the Philippines, a month in 
time-distance from America, she leads an isolated life in her 
new home. While occasionally she may be treated as the 
“queen” of the -village, she in most cases very probably 
Uves, \mtil well assimilated, a lonely and rather uneventful 
life. 

Thus, although the taxi-dance hall functions as a means 
of acquainting the Filipino with American life and gives him 
contacts with American girls, it also may be a means for 

* Case No. 57. * Case No. 44. 
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disorganizing these young men. Filipinos with well-defined 
goals who bend every effort toward achieving success in 
their educational or vocational career do not readily become 
a part of this unstable dance-hall life. But for others the 
drawing-power of the dance hall, the thrill of dates with 
American girls, and the material demands made upon them 
by these girls are sufficient to induce them to abandon their 
life-ambitions. Contacts with taxi-dancers, likewise, rarely 
promise entrance into more stable American groups or the 
establishment of permanent marriages and family life. The 
taxi-dancers themselves are too thoroughly detached from 
stable community groups to bring the Filipino completely 
into American life, and too transient in their affections to 
accomplish the difficult adjustments of an interracial mar- 
riage. 



PART IV 

THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ECOLOGY 
OF THE TAXI-DANCE HALL 




CHAPTER Vin 


THE ORIGINS OF THE TAXI-DANCE HALL 

The taxi-dance hall, like every other institution, has had 
a natnral history. Its rise and evolution have been the prod- 
uct of certain natural forces, and in its evolutionary develop- 
ment it has followed a sequence of steps or “stages,” each 
the natural product of the previous one and yet preparing 
the way for that which was to follow. From this point of 
view the origins and evolution of the institution come to the 
foregrormd and the personalities themselves become of lesser 
significance. And this is in conformity with the facts. For 
the rise of the taxi-dance hall is not the result of the per- 
verse machinations of a little group of wilful men; but is 
rather the natural commercial regjonse to a more or less 
inarticulate and undiscovered economic demand. Many per- 
sonalities have played a part in its history, but for the most 
part they participated without knowing the tendencies of 
the institution itself and in many cases without even per- 
ceiving that a new institution was in the making. Unplanned 
and uncontrolled, the institution followed a definite line of 
development probably not entirely in keeping with the 
wishes of any single person participating in its growth. 

Even in its short existence the taxi-dance haU has passed 
through three distinct stages in development. There was, 
first, the threshold movement, in an informal and largely 
unrecognized responsiveness of certain dancing institutions 
to new economic demands. The second stage is that of in- 
stitutional consciousness, in which many proprietors became 
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aware that they were bringing into existence a new type of 
establishment and so set about developing acceptable pat- 
terns for it, as well as perfecting and standardizing their 
methods of management. A third stage represents the period 
of intense competition and subsequent specialization among 
different establishments. 

It is significant that the taxi-dance haU had its inception 
approximately during the World War years when we as a 
nation were engaged in the greatest period of social reform 
in our history. Perhaps more than a mere coincidence is 
the fact that the first steps in the evolution toward the 
taxi-dance hall pattern occurred soon after the nation-wide 
movement to wipe out the segregated vice areas in our 
cities, and were contemporary with the local-option cam- 
paign against the saloon and the enactment of national 
prohibition. Whether these reform measures, coupled with 
the disturbing influences of the World War, actually pre- 
pared the way for the taxi-dance hall cannot be proved. 
Nevertheless, it would seem probable that dosing the 
saloon and the segregated vice district would very natu- 
rally favor the rise of new enterprises as substitutes. It is a 
fact, certainly, that the taxi-dance hall emerged as a new 
institution during the post-war period, as did also the “night 
dub” and the present-day roadhouse. 

The taxi-dance hall had its roots, apparently, in the ac- 
commodations and adaptations of three entirely different 
types of dance institutions of the pre-war period. These 
were : first, the Barbary Coast dance hall ; second, the gradu- 
al adoption of the taxi-dance system by certain dancing 
schools; and third, the degeneration of the public dance hall 
into the taxi-dance haU. 
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I. THE BAEBAJRY COAST OR '^EORTY-NINE^' 

DANCE HALL 

In the Far West, the ^'Barbary Coast dance hall,’’ or the 
^‘forty-nine [’49] dance haU,” as it is sometimes called, was 
the direct ancestor to the taxi-dance hall. In these establish- 
ments dancing was incidental to drinking, and the women 
dancers earned their official income by a commission upon 
the drinks which they could induce patrons to buy. Of the 
notorious Barbaiy Coast in San Frandsco, Will Irwin writes 
as follows: 

The Barbary Coast was a loud bit of hell. No one knows who coined 
the name. The place was simply three blocks of solid dance halls, 
there for the delight of the sailors of the world. On a fine busy night 
every door blared loud dance music from orchestras, steam pianos, and 
gramophones, and the cumulative effect of the sound which reached 
the streets was chaos and pandemonium. Almost anything might be 
happening behind the swinging doors. For a fine and picturesque 
bundle of names characteristic of the place, a police story of three or 
four years ago is typical. Hell broke out in the Eye Wink Dance Hall. 
The trouble was started by a sailor known as Kanaka Pete, who lived 
at the What Cheer House, over a woman known as Iodoform Kate. 
Kanaka Pete chased the man he had marked to the Little Silver 
Dollar, where he halted and punctured him. The by-product of his 
gun made holes in the front of the Eye Wink, which were proudly 
kept as souvenirs, and were probably there until it went out in the fire. 
This was low life, and the lowest of the low.* 

In its heyday the Barbary Coast of San Francisco was a 
thriving place, frequented by sailors, gold prospectors, and 
wayfarers from all parts of the world. 

For years the Barbary Coast, known from one end of the country 
to another, rivaled the most infamous resorts of Europe in abandon 


The CUy Thai WaSy pp. 21-22. 
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and picturesque vice. Dancing was one of the chief attractions in the 
hundred-odd halls, in which at one time over 2,000 girls were em- 
ployed.* 

During the later history of the Barbary Coast all kinds and 
conditions of men found a place for themselves in its dance 
halls, and their conduct was strikingly like that of the pa- 
trons of the taxi-dance hall of a later day. 

In the Barbary Coast halls everybody — ^fishermen, scavengers, 
dishwashers, cooks, waiters, seamen — came in working clothes, just 
“washed up” some. Everybody ate, smoked, chewed gum, while they 
danced with their hats on. Spanish men in cowboy suits and som- 
breros, red kerchief and sash, were among the crowd. In one hall 
vendors frequently appeared. One supervisor recalls fowls being sold 
in the hall, also a monkey. 

The girls were Portuguese, Italians, French, and Americans, the 
Portuguese and Italians predominating. The orchestras included the 
manager as one of the players, and usually consisted of an accordion, 
horn, drum, and piano. There were no seats for the men, as they 
danced more without them; so they stood about, and the result was 
long lines that formed human walls. Behind this wall crap-shooting 
was a pastime. There was no special police ofiGicer, as he was always 
beaten up when an attempt was made to employ one.® 

At the time of its final abolition in 1913, owmg to continued 
public demand, the ‘^Coast’’ was patronized largely by local 
^‘slummers’^ and by tourists.^ This fact was used at this 
time as an argument for its extermination. 

As a result of the closing of the Barbary Coast there 
sprang up in the sections adjoining an institution in which 
the liquor-drinking was divorced from dandng and wherein 
the girls secured their legitimate revenue from dancing. 

* Report of Public Dance EaU Committee of San Francisco Center, p. 7. 

® Special report of Mrs. M. Alice Barrows, chief supervisor of public dance 
halls, San Francisco Center to Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 

3 Report of the Dance EaU Investigation Committee of the Commonwealth 
Chib cf Calif orma. 
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In September, 1913, the Police Commissioner prohibited dancing in 
any caf6, restaurant, or saloon where liquor was sold. This resolution 
wiped out dancing on the ^ ‘Coast” and resulted in the appearance of 
the so-called “closed” hall in the districts adjoining. There the girls 
were employed to dance with men patrons on a commission basis and 
salary. These halls had continuous dancing with practically no rest 
periods, and made large profits. Patrons paid ten cents for each dance, 
lasting less than two minutes. About six hundred girls were employed 
in these “closed” dance halls.^ 

These new establishments, the ^^dosed,” or — as they were 
later called — ^taxi-dance halls, were somewhat more select in 
both clientele and deportment. 

In the halls in the district outside of the Barbary Coast, the music 
was by a regularly organized orchestra of professional players. Girls 
employed here were Italians, Portuguese, French, and Irish-Ameri- 
cans, and here the French and Irish-Americans predominated. They 
were expected to be more careful in appearance than in the Barbary 
Coast halls, and the Mexicans, Filipinos, Chinese, and Japanese men 
were not so freely admitted, the attendance of very dark-skinned 
patrons being regulated. Also patrons were expected to be less care- 
lessly dressed than in the Barbary Coast.* 

These new halls were designed to serve very largely the same 
groups as were served by the old Barbary Coast haUs, and 
were in reality direct successors to them. Yet the method of 
organization and control was entirely different. The short- 
ened dance number and the ticket-a-dance system, by which 
the girl received her pay on the basis of the number of tickets 
she could collect, were first introduced in these establish- 
ments of San Frandsco.^ There was little effort on the part 

* Report of Public Dance HaU Committee of San Framisco Center of Cali- 
fornia Civic League of Women Voters^ p. 14. 

* Barrows, op, cU, 

3 Report of PubUc Dance Hall Committee of San Francisco Center of Cali- 
fornia Civic League of Women Voters^ p. 15. 
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of the managers of these places to camouflage them as ^^danc- 
ing schools’’;^ and in this frank admission of the special 
character of their establishments as well as in the flagrant 
abuses existing therein, those opposing them found increas- 
ing justiflcation for their hostility. Later, xmder a slight dis- 
guise as dancing schools they were permitted to continue 
legally until 1921 when the police commissioners ruled defi- 
nitely against the emplo)nnent of women as taxi-dancers."* 
The taxi-dance hall, legally at least, became for San Fran- 
cisco a thing of the past. Today, through efficient dance- 
hall supervision,^ there is a constant check upon the tend- 
ency for '^dancing academies’^ to merge into taxi-dance halls. 

In Seattle the transition from the ^'forty-nine” or Bar- 
bary Coast dance hall to the taxi-dance hall was not entirely 
completed, and in many cases establishments remain which 
still pay a commission on both drinks and taxi-dandng. 

The older police officers state that very early in Seattle's history, 
espedaily during the Alaska Gold Rush, many dance halls were in 
existence in connection with bars. The girls in attendance there 
worked on commission, receiving their money from the drinks sold, 
not as taxi-dancers. About 1910 a number of dance halls were opened 
that combined the two ideas of commission on dancing and on drinks. 
They were called at that time in our newspapers as a term of condem- 
nation ’49 Dance Halls." They were never entirely closed, but 

^ “You will assume from what I have said above that the closed dance 
hall in San Francisco never made any pretense of being a dancing school. 
That pretense is a later stqp in the evolution. As a matter of fact the pre- 
tense is very slight in San Francisco today, but it is carried out in great detail 
in New York” (personal letter of Maria Ward Lambin, formerly director of 
San Francisco Dance Hall Study for the San Francisco Center). 

* See Report of PiMic Vance Mall CommiMee of San Francisco Center, 

3 these 'academies’ we require at least the outward signs of actual 
teaching; i.e., step drill and practice dancing. This of course acts as a check 
upon any flagrant departure from the instruction idea” (Barrows,- qp, cit.). 
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after Prohibition became much modified and exist imtil this time with 
girls workin g on commission on drinks and dancing.^ 

The taxi-dance hall, in its characteristic form, is also to be 
found in Seattle and other cities along the Pacific Coast. 

2. ADOPTION OP TAXI-DANCE HALL METHODS 
BY DANCING SCHOOLS 

In other parts of the country the taxi-dance hall had its 
local development from two other dance institutions — the 
dancing school and the public ballroom. In the first instance 
the organization of the taxi-dance haU was introduced as a 
by-product incidental to the intense struggle for survival 
among dancing schools themselves. In the second case, the 
competitive struggle between the public baHrooms forced 
those less favorably located and equipped to turn to the 
taxi-dance haU plan as a means of forestalling business 
failure. 

The record of the process of diffusion from the West 
Coast throws much light upon the forces favoring and op- 
posing the introduction, in whole cloth, of such an institu- 
tional pattern as the taxi-dance haU. The first introduction 
into Chicago of the ticket-a-dance system, a requisite fea- 
ture of the taxi-dance hall, was an importation, not from the 
West Coast, but from New York City. This ticket-a-dance 
plan was devised — as far as the available information indi- 
cates — ^by a former dance-hall proprietor of San Francisco 
who in his New York ballroom combined the line-up system, 
common to dancing schools, with the ticket-a-dance plan of 
San Francisco with which he was familiar.^ It is interesting 

* Mrs. E. W. Harris, superintendent, Woman^s Division, Seattle Police 
Department, in a personal letter to the writer. 

* From information supplied by Maria Ward Lambin, director of the 
dance-hall studies of San Francisco and New York. 
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to note the social resistance to the introduction of a new 
system. This man did not introduce the taxi-dance hall sys- 
tem in toto to New York, but selected only one essential fea- 
ture and combined with it that with which the city was quite 
familiar, i.e., the line-up system of the conventional dancing 
school. 

It was this hybrid which was imported by a reputable 
dancing master of Chicago. 

In my dancing school here in Chicago, we had had trouble holding 
our pupils after they had learned to dance a little. With the simplified 
dancing steps that were becoming popular, people could take a few 
lessons and be able to ^‘get by’^ on the dance floor. I was in New York 
during the summer of 1919, and while there visited a new studio opened 
by Mr. W — W — of San Francisco, where he had introduced a ten- 
cent-ticket-a-dance plan. When I got home I kept thinking of that 
plan as a way to get my advanced students to come back more often 
and to have experience dandng with different instmctors. 

So I decided to put in a ten-cent-a-lesson system in the big hall on 
the third floor of my building. I hired a good orchestra, and placed a 
very competent middle-aged couple in charge, and thought I would 
have no more trouble. But I soon noticed that it wasn’t my former 
pupils who were coming up to dance, but a rough hoodlum element 

from Clark Street Things went from bad to worse; I did the 

best I could to keep the hoodlums in check. But we were always afraid 
of fights and disturbances and at last I abandoned the plan.* 

But a proprietor of another reputable Chicago dancing 
school had observed the system and incorporated it into his 
own dancing academy in the Loop. The line-up plan was 
still maintained. This first attempt in Chicago to combine 
the line-up system and the ticket-a-lesson plan is described 
in the Juvenile Protective Association records as follows: 

At 9 o’clock announcement was made that everyone who wanted 
tickets for single dances could purchase the same from the desk where 

* From an interview with Mr. Godfrey Johnson, Mader-Johnson Studios. 
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two young men were seated The price of these single tickets 

was ten cents each. All the young men were then put in seats at the 
left of the hall and the girls marshalled into line, and at a flare of the 
drum they were marched forward, being thus paired off for the dance.^ 

The new proprietor, although conscious of the new elements 
in the plan of organization, still conceived of his establish- 
ment as a “dancing school/’ 

When I took over the ten-cent-a-lesson idea from Johnson I just 
thought of it as a new way of running a dancing school which would 
make it possible for the students to dance with different instructors. 
I figured that the men would probably pay out more in an evening at 
ten cents a dance than they would if they had to lay down a dollar or 
a dollar and a half at one time, as they had had to do before. I always 
made the girls line up at the beginning of each dance and made the men 
take the girl at the head of the line just as Johnson had managed it. 

Before long I began noticing that many men who came were good 
dancers. When I first realized that these fellows were coming back all 
the time just to get somebody to dance with, I laughed out loud. Up 
to that time I wouldn’t have believed that there were fellows who 
would be willing to pay as much as they did— just to get a chance to 

dance Sometimes I noticed thj,t certain fellows always wanted 

to dance with certain girls, but I wouldn’t allow that, except as they 

took an instructor at the hour rate I only ran the hall a year, but 

all the time I thought of it as a dancing school — ^not a place to rent a 
dance partner.® 

Even though the proprietors recognized a changing dient&le 
after the introduction of the ten-cents-a-lesson ticket sys- 
tem, there was still a resistance to be broken down. Them- 
selves dancing masters with status in the profession, and 
with years of experience behind them, they either did not 
perceive fully the economic possibilities of the new clientele 
or were unwilling to undertake the new venture. 

* See Juvenile Protective Association records. 

® Interview with a former proprietor of the Colonial Dancing Academy. 
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It remained for an “outsider/’ a “stranger/’^ with Kttle 
professional status in the city, to perceive the full economic 
opportunities of the new system and to undertake to put it 
into operation. A Greek immigrant, himself a detached per- 
son in the city, and unhampered by some of the customs and 
by the restricted perspective of the established dancing- 
school proprietors, was the first to undertake the venture. 
The earliest record of this enterprise, in the files of the Juve- 
nile Protective Association, under date of May lo, 1921, is 
as follows: 

Officer visited this dance hall and schcx)l of instruction at 10 : 00 p . m . 
Five young men, Greeks and Italians, were hanging around the door, 
and the hall itself is about as large as the interior of a street car, 
located on the third floor of the Haymarket Burlesque Building on 
West Madison Street. This place is run by a Greek. Patrons pay ten 
cents a dance, a ticket being issued, and the girl gets five cents on 
each ticket. A player-piano furnished the music, and seven girls were 
present, so-called instructors.* 

In this humble fashion the taxi-dance haU in Chicago got its 
start-*^ 

The significant alteration of the system of management 
made by this proprietor, Mr. Nicholas Philocrates,^ was the 
elimination of the old “line-up” routine, by which the pa- 
tron was forced to accept the dance partner directly oppo- 
site him in a double line, and the introduction of a plan by 

^See discussion of the economic and sociological significance of the 
^%tranger,” in Werner Sombart, Quini^sence of CapitaMsmi PP* 292-307. 

* Adapted from Juvenile Protective Association records. 

3 See account of small taxi-dance hall, operated as a "private club” for 
Greeks only and antedating the Athenian. Dancing School by several months. 
The Apolon Dancing Club went out of existence on Februaiy 22, 1922 
Quvenile Protective Association case records). 

4 This and all succeeding names of taxi-dance hall proprietors have been 
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which patrons were permitted to select their dance partners. 
Thus, another decisive step was taken in the direction of the 
taxi-dance hall. Mr. Philocrates' own story is as follows: 

When I returned to Chicago in 1920 after a trip to the West Coast 
I decided to open a school of my own. I first visited different schools 
and found that Mr. Swanson at the Colonial Dancing Academy was 
the only one conducting one on the lesson-ticket plan. 

But I found that Mr. Swanson didn’t allow the pupils to choose 
their own instructors. He used the old ^'line-up” system, which meant 
that the pupil’s success in getting a suitable partner was just a matter 
of luck. Sometimes he drew a good dancer suitable to his height and 
his taste who could dance the kind of dances he wanted; but most of 
the time he didn’t have such good luck. He spent most of his money 
on girls he didn’t want to dance with at all 

Then there was another trouble with the ‘‘line-up” plan. It always 
takes time to line them up and get them paired off. The people weren’t 
dancing more than half the time but the expenses were going on just 
the same. It would be better, I said, to get a plan that wouldn’t waste 
so much time. 

I knew of the ticket-a-lesson plan as it was used on the Pacific 
Coast — ^I visited some of the haUs out there — and so I knew that the 
idea of having the pupils select their own instructors would work all 
right, when people got used to it. So I started in a small way and it was 
a success.^ 

The guiding principle of management followed by Mr. Phi- 
locrates — that the patron should be allowed to select his own 
dance partner — came directly from his observations of the 
taxi-dance haUs on the Pacific Coast. Yet in Chicago the 
taxi-dance halls have been more definitely associated in the 
proprietors’ and patrons’ minds with the dandng-school 
concept than was true in San Francisco. This difference was 
due in part, at least, to the fact that the early proprietors 
aspired to operate bona fide dance schools and firmly be- 


^ From an interview with the proprietor. 
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lieved that the ticket-a-dance plan could be incorporated 
into a legitimate dancing-school organization. 

However, the intensely competitive struggle for existence 
with other more firmly intrenched dancing schools made 
necessary an almost blind accommodation of the institution 
to a new clientSe which, though inarticulate, was neverthe- 
less making itself felt at the box office. The foot-loose Greek- 
Americans who were the first proprietors of Chicago taxi- 
dance halls, while handicapped in other branches of the pub- 
lic dance-hall business, combined within themselves the pri- 
mary requisites for success with the taxi-dance hall. First, 
they were already in daily contact with a host of potential 
patrons of such an establishment: rooming-house dwellers, 
who, like themselves, were somewhat out of place in the 
ordinary public ballroom. In the second place, because of 
their own free movement about the country, several of these 
Greek-Americans had become acquainted with the taxi- 
dance haU of other cities and could easily conceive of its ap- 
plication to Chicago. Finally, all of them were new in the 
dance-haU business and had achieved no professional status. 
They had everything to gain and little to lose in a venture 
with a dubious form of public dance hall. These enterprisers 
had few personal, professional, or cultural ties binding them 
to Chicago and to the traditional American standards of 
propriety. Thus they could see certain human relationships 
with greater clarity and objectivity and could push more 
vigorously any type of enterprise in which there was an op- 
portunity for profit. 

Even though some of these first Greek-American pro- 
prietors were sincerely interested in developing a legitimate 
dancing school by the lesson-ticket plan, the sjstem itsdf, 
making possible frequent changing of couples, inevitably at- 
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tracted those seeking dance partners rather than those desir- 
ing bona fide dancing instruction. In this way the new enter- 
prise, designed originally as a “dancing school,” by gradual 
and almost imperceptible degrees adjusted itself to the pa- 
tronage offering immediate support. Features such as prac- 
tice-rooms for private lessons, and graded classes, both of 
which had been thought of in the original plans, were dis- 
pensed with as unprofitable, and the business persisted in 
its attenuated form, still calling itself a “dancing academy.” 

3. TRANSFORMATION OF THE PUBUC BALLROOM 
INTO THE TAXI-DANCE HALL 

Public ballrooms at a disadvantage in competing with 
other dance halls may also be a beginning for the develop- 
ment of the taxi-dance haU. When a public dance hall finds 
itself unfavorably located for competition with other more 
favorably located and better-equipped dance halls, it may 
be forced either to reorganize as a taxi-dance haU or to go 
out of business. 

Especially during the last decade when there has been 
such a change in the character and location of the better 
public dance haUs the struggle for survival of the older halls 
has become acute. In Chicago there has been a striking 
trend toward the large and ornately equipped public ball- 
room patronized by both men and women and located at 
“bright-light” centers several miles in each direction from 
the Loop. This significant change can be seen clearly in 
Maps III and IV, which locate the licensed dance halls in 
Chicago for 1910 and 1927, respectively. It will be noticed 
that between 1910 and 1927 the number of small dance halls 
has been greatly reduced but that new and much larger ball- 
rooms have sprung up at new “bright-light” centers at con- 
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siderable distance from the center of the dty. It is with these 
new “miUion-dollar” or “wonder” ballrooms that the small, 
poorly located halls are now forced to compete. 

With the rapid expansion of the city at the center and 
the pushing outward still farther of the adjoining areas of 
deterioration these older halls, more centrally located, are 
forced frequently to adapt themselves to an entirely new 
clientde if they are to survive. These changes take the form 
either of lowered standards of supervision and conduct in 
the establishment or of a change in the institutional organi- 
zation to attract a different patronage. 

The first of these alternatives is seen in the history of 
the Vista Dance Hall, located on East Forty-seventh Street, 
in an area of transition just east of the “Black Belt.” The 
efforts of the management to meet new competition by a 
lowering of standards, but without the introduction of a dif- 
ferent structure such as the taxi-dance hall, is shown graphi- 
cally in a Juvenile Protective Association case record.' The 
earliest report indicates a small public dance hall with a fair 
patronage, with little formal supervision, but in which the 
dandng was conservative. 

May IS, igzo . — ^At 8:30 there were about 300 persons present but 
the crowd increased with the marimum number of 500 at ii o’clock. 

Most of the girls were about eighteen or over The dancing was 

modem, fox-trot, one-step, and only mild shimmying on the part of a 
few couples. As compared with many other dance halls the dancing 
was rather conservative. Music while jazzy was not violently syn- 
copated. No supervision exercised on floor by management. 

During the following six months patronage decreased notice- 
ably, though a great increase in sensual dancing was re- 

' The succeeding excerpts are taken directly from one Juvenile Protective 
Association case record. 
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corded. The first reaction of the management to this condi- 
tion was an attempt at formal supervision. 

January ij, ig2i . — ^The proprietors seemed to be making an hon- 
est effort to put on clean dancing and were partly successful. They 
had two men walking up and down the middle of the floor during the 
whole evening and any immoral conduct immediately attracted their 
notice. Most of the people who came seemed to belong to the better 
class and there didn’t seem to be any desire to make trouble. 

Conditions, however, did not improve. A different clientSe 
became noticeable. Still more improper dancing and sensu- 
ous music were reported. Supervision was abandoned. A bid 
to secure sufficient feminine patronage is apparent in the 
offer of free admission to ladies on certain nights of the week. 

April 10, ipai, — ^HaJl very dimly lighted and no attempt at super- 
vision. Much indecent dancing noticed. During intermission girls sat 
on men’s laps. Orchestra fairly good. Several waltzes and two-steps 
were played but the dandng to this music was as indecent as when 
fox-trots and one-steps were played. Manager announced that in 
future Tuesday and Thursday nights would be free for ladies. 

In the succeeding three months conditions at the hall be- 
came even worse. Only a small crowd of young people now 
attended. These resented all efforts at supervision. The 
management, now realizing its dependence upon this small 
group of patrons, permitted almost any kind of conduct. 

J^lly 14, igsi . — ^At 10:30 p.M. 50 people were dancing to Victrola 
music. The girls nearly all wore extremely short dresses and had their 
stockings rolled down. The dancing was as indecent as worker has 
witnessed any place and no effort was made apparently to control the 
dancing. Told manager that we had several bad reports about the 
hall. He said he was willing to dean up if the other South Side halls 
would do the same. He said that whenever they have tried to make 
people stop shimmying they have told him that they could go to the 
Crystal and dance any way they wanted^ and they threatened to take 
a crowd of friends away from this hall. 
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This pictures the plight of the small dance hall in a declining 
area, with inferior equipment and in competition with a 
“dance palace” in a nearby bright-light center. Already los- 
ing money, it, by seeking to be respectable, could only lose 
more money. 

January 8, igzz . — ^Visited at io;cx) p.m. A small crowd present. 
Mtisic good and dancing only fair. Miss K. stated that they were los- 
ing money every night that they operated — that the Midway Gardens 
[about thirteen blocks away, a new and ornate “dance palace”] had 
ruined their business. 

The dancing was now admitted by the manager to be im- 
proper, but business, according to his statement, was so bad 
one had to be a “little easy on them.” The management 
changed hands and finally, after continued failure as a ball- 
room, the building was converted into a pool and biUiard 
parlor. 

The cyde of degeneration of a dance hall with a good 
reputation is here seal. Under adverse competition the man- 
agement makes various adaptations in an effort to preserve 
the establishment. In the end, however, the dance hall capi- 
tulates to these unseen ecological forces, and goes the way 
of all other enterprises not suitably located to serve their 
clientde. 

A change in organization to attract a different clientele is 
another means by which a dance haU may preserve itself in 
spite of an increasingly xmfavorable location. The taxi- 
dance hall is one form of reorganization which has proved 
effective in Chicago in protecting an enterprise against un- 
favorable ecological changes. This type of adjustment to 
meet new conditions is shown m the history of the Victoria 
HaU in an unfavorable location on the West Side at the in- 
tersection of Western Avenue and Madison Street. For many 
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years it was the headquarters of Mr. J. Louis Guyon, who 
gave private dancing lessons and conducted public dances in 
the hall. His record as an exponent of “clean dancing,” 
even in spite of the character of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, has been noteworthy. The Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation report for December, 1912, reveals the propriety in- 
sisted upon in this public dance hall. 

This is a good, well-regulated hall. Professor Guyon, dancing 
master, was on the floor aU evening. Many of the crowd seemed to 
be his pupils and danced very well. Men did not ask women they had 
not met to dance?- 

In spite of the rapidly declining neighborhood, Mr. Guyon 
maintained a dance hall of high standards all the time he 
was in this location. His own story is as foUows: 

I first went into the dance-hall business in 1909 at Victoria Hall. 
The first week I kicked out about a himdred and fifty toughs each 
night, until I let them know what kind of place I intended to run. I 
lost money for a while, but soon began getting a good crowd. I began 
giving dancing lessons as well. I stayed there until 1914 when my 
crowds got too big for Victoria Hall; and I went over and leased the 
Dreamland Ballroom. I again had to dean up conditions. In 1916 I 
built the Paradise Ballroom and have been there ever since.* 

When Mr. Guyon left Victoria HaU and subsequently moved 
into his beautiful and spacious Paradise Ballroom he took 
with him much of the patronage which had been his for 
years. Victoria Hall, less favorably located, now had to com- 
pete for patronage with the newer, more beautiful, and more 
spacious appointments of Mr. Guyon’s new establishment — 
and others of the “wonder dance palaces.” 

The old Victoria Hall, after being vacated by Mr. Guyon, 

* Juvenile Protective Association records. Italics are the writer’s. 

* From an interview with Mr. J. Louis Guyon. Quoted with his permis- 
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passed into the hands of several different proprietors, none 
of whom was able to attract a permanent patronage. For a 
time it was rented for special dances^ but eventually it was 
leased with the expectation that it woxild be reopened as a 
pubKc dance hall. The proprietor’s story reveals the inabil- 
ity of a new proprietor without prestige to build up a public 
dance-hall patronage — especially when he had to compete 
with the former proprietor in a much more attractive dance 
establishment. His deliberate efforts to overcome the handi- 
caps of insufficient patronage from young women shows 
graphically the manner in which the organization of a taxi- 
dance hall may be developed. 

I used to run Victoria Hall before the Greeks got it. I rented the 
hall for three nights a week and figures I could get a crowd to come to 
the hall. That was after Guyon moved out to his big place. I got a lot 
of the boys to come up to my hall because the prices was lower. But 
all the dames wanted to go to the new places. 

So I decides to cut the admission for the girls so they’d come to my 
place. But the only ones that come was dames that looked like they 
was so poor they didn’t have a nickel. So I says to myself, I got to get 
some good-looking dames for these here fellows or they won’t come no 
more. Then I took to payin’ the dames something on the side to come 
to my place. But that didn’t work so well because the girls wouldn’t 
dance with a lot of the fellows that was coming to my hall. Sometimes 
the girls would want to dance with one another instead of the boys. 

So finally I starts a dime-a-dance hall like the Greeks had on North 
Clark Street and paid the girls a nickel a dance. I thought it was going 
to work but I never got a big-enough crowd to pay the rent and the 
girls and the orchestra. So I finally had to quit aCnd sell out to the 
Greeks. That’s how they got started there.^ 

The dance establishment by the very exigencies of the situa- 
tion was forced either to revise its system of organization 
or to go out of existence. 

^ Prom an interview with a former proprietor. 
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The first period in the natural history of the taxi-dance 
hall is thus seen to include the responsiveness of three differ- 
ent t3T>es of dancing establishments to the potential clientMe 
of the taxi-dance hall. In the West the ‘Torty-nine dance 
hall” or ‘^Barbary Coast dance hall” responded to changing 
public sentiment, and developed into a taxi-dance hall. In 
other parts of the country the bona fide dancing school, in 
response to decreased box-ofl5ce returns, gradually became a 
taxi-dance hall, taking with it some of the dancing schooFs 
claims to respectability. A third institutional adaptation 
was the change from a conventional public dance hall to a 
taxi-dance hall, made necessary by new competition and by 
the changing character of the community. 

In these three ways^ arose a new institution with its own 
distinctive structure to meet the demands of a group of 
transient, non-family, and socially isolated men for whom 
no adequate provisions for public dancing had been made. 
As in the case of other new institutions, the taxi-dance hall 
has been forced to adjust to the possible reactions of public 
opinion and to adapt itself to the various groups within its 
own client^e. 

* It is interesting to observe that these three lines of development con- 
form rather closely to some of the outstanding conceptions and points of view 
of present-day sociology and anthropology. The spread of the “ '49 dance 
hall” throughout the country may be seen as diffusion; the second develop- 
ment as institutional accommodation and adaption, and the third as an 
ecological process. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE TAXI-DANCE HALL MEETS 
THE PUBLIC 

Shortly after the establishment of the first taxi-dance 
halls in Chicago^ the more discerning proprietors recognized 
that a big problem confronting the institution was its rela- 
tionship to the larger public outside which — though only im- 
perfectly conceived — ^was nevertheless acknowledged to be 
all important. Thus arose the second stage in the natural 
history of the taxi-dance hall, the period of institutional con- 
sciousness. During this time considerable effort was ex- 
pended in trying to give to the taxi-dance hall at least a 
specious respectability by emphasizing the claim that it was 
in reality, as well as in name, a dancing school. 

Even in such minor points as the printing upon the dance 
tickets there was an early effort on the part of the more 
cautious proprietors to maintain consistency with their 
dancing-school claims. 

I had feared from the start that if some other men opened dancing 
schools run on the lesson-ticket plan like my own that some of them 
would not be very strict and so they’d give us aU a bad reputation. 
I saw that once the thing would get started with no one to stop it, the 
river would carry us all along, I was responsible for having one of the 
new proprietors change his plans. He had his tickets printed, “One 

* It should be noted that the data upon which this chapter is based have 
to do with Chicago taxi-dance halls exclusively. While the problem of meet- 
ing the public necessarily would have had to have been faced by proprietors 
in other cities, there is no certainty that developments in Chicago were 
typical in detail of other cities. 
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Dance Ticket, 10 Cents.” I told him that they should read, “One 
Dance Lesson, 10 Cents.”* 

In one way or another the effort of leading proprietors to 
give a satisfying representation of themselves and their in- 
stitution to the public, to officials, and to all law-enforcement 
agencies was a dominant interest during this period. 

An immediate problem confronting early pioneers in the 
business of the taxi-dance hall in Chicago was securing and 
retaining a dependable patronage. While detached men of 
Greek, Polish, and Italian nativity were admitted without 
question, the acceptance of Filipinos in considerable num- 
bers became a matter of special concern. Their subsequent 
welcome to the first permanent taxi-dance hall in Chicago 
was partly because one of the proprietors was acquainted 
with certain Filipinos, and with the interests and preferences 
of these young men. 

I became acquainted with Filipinos first when I still lived in De- 
troit. We had two Filipinos room with us for a time and I knew they 
were nice fellows. Most of them are college students, you know. I 
told my partner we ought to let them come to our dancing school, but 
he didn’t want to have them. I fought for them and told my partner 
they were nice, -quiet fellows and wanted to dance and would spend a 

lot of money. But before we opened the B I went to see some 

aldermen about letting in the FiKpinos, and they even went to 

* to make sure that everything would be all right .3 

The special solicitation of Filipino patronage, early in the 
history of Chicago's taxi-dance haUs, may be considered a 
matter of chance peculiar to Chicago, yet it is inevitable 
that in the competitive struggle^ for a foothold some of the 
new establishments would seek Filipino patronage. 

* Commait of a proprietor of a taxi-dance hall to an investigator. 

® Naming the chief of a political faction which was then in control of the 
city government 

3 Interview with a former proprietor. 
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To retain a dependable patronage, however, it was recog- 
nized that the taxi-dance hall must meet, as completely as 
possible, the preferences of the patrons themselves. A major 
consideration was to secure the type of girl most attractive 
to those whose patronage was desired. 

The big difficulty in this dancing-school business is to get just the 
right kind of girls for the men. Get the kind of girls the boys want and 
you get the boys. That’s my ideal You’ve got to get the kind of girls 
the men will pay out cold cash to dance with, or you don’t have a 

crowd The girl that makes a success here has to be pretty, and 

young, and well built. She’s got to be able to dance all the different 
ways and to follow anybody. She’s got to know how to show a fellow 
a good time while he’s dandng with her. But the girls have to have a 
good reputation. Once a girl gets a bad reputation in this business 
you’ve got to get rid of her quick. She’ll give your place a bad name 
in no time.* 

During this period in Chicago it was generally believed that, 
even though privately she might not be so impeccable, the 
most valuable young woman to the taxi-dance hall was the 
one who commanded the respect of the patrons, i.e., “had 
a good reputation.” 

Likewise it became a common belief that while very young 
girls were desirable as a lure for trade, their employment in- 
volved so many hazards that it was not considered a good 
business practice. 

There are too many risky things about having girls below sixteen. 
You’re likely to “get it in the neck” if they find you’ve got phoney 
working papers [certificates]. But even if you can get by with fake 
papers it don’t pay. Most of these young kids never had much experi- 
ence and once they get a little fhey go wild. They can soon get the 
hall in trouble.* 

* Comments of an early organizer of taxi-dance halls in New York and 
Chicago to an investigator. 

* From the conversation of a dance-hall attendant with an investigator. 
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Even though, sufficiently old to “get by” the laws, the most 
desirable girl was considered one who looked petite and 
youthful, yet who could be trusted to be discreet at aU 
times. 

The management, it was thought, must be ever watch- 
M lest any incidental activity of patrons or taxi-dancers, 
associated with the haU, bring the individual establishment 
into public disrepute or within the toils of the law. Unless 
the enterprise was financially very profitable such activities 
were to be drastically rooted out. Any invidious court record 
of people associated with an establishment either gave addi- 
tional evidence for those demanding that the hall be closed, 
or at least was thought to make it possible for politicians 
and police to exact higher fees for “protection.” 

It don’t pay to let nothing “get by.” If you let your place get a 
reputation as a “shimmy” joint, you think you’re making a lot of 
money but you don’t — because before long the grafters will come and 

take it away from you, and you’re back where you were before 

If a girl in your haU gets a record in the Juvenile Court she gets away 
easy, but it will cost you a lot before you can open again. If you let 
the grafters get anything on you, they “hopk” you for some more 
cash.* 

Exorbitant charges for “protection,” more than the fear of 
being closed, it was thought, made fl.agrant violations of con- 
ventional dancing standards tmprofitable. Thus, under the 
influence of a system of petty grafting the observable con- 
duct of taxi-dancers in and near the halls was for a time 
kept well within the bounds of conventional public dance- 
hall standards. 

One of the first public policies of dance-hall proprietors to 
receive formulation was regarding the supervision of con- 
duct in the hall. Closely allied to this was the emplo3dng and 

I Comment of a former dance-haU proprietor reported by an investigator. 
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supervising of the taxi-dancers themselves. On this very- 
critical matter of supervision early proprietors in Chicago 
indicated a desire to maintain every evidence of respectabil- 
ity. 

In contrast to the first complaints received concerning this hall the 
record of the Juvenile Protective Association for May 12, 1921, indi- 
cated a desire on the part of the proprietors to conform to prevailing 
standards of dandng. The proprietor asked the officer to secure for 
him a copy of the dance-hall regulations such as are used in Sioux 
City, Iowa. He said he would supervise at aU times. Other policies 
were in the process of developing. He said that he would make it a 
rule that any girl who made a date with a patron or gave the patron 
her name or address would be discharged, and that the girls would not 
be allowed to leave the hall under any circumstance until closing time.== 

Subsequently the policy of the taxi-dance hall concerning 
the supervision and employment of taxi-dancers became 
even more rigorous. 

Men win not be aHowed to congregate at the foot of the stairs at 
closing time. Nor wiH girls be allowed to meet men — even though 
they are known to be husbands or brothers — on the street at the foot 
of the stairs. Instead they are forced to meet them at some prear- 
ranged meeting place — such as a nearby street corner or restaurant. 
The proprietors say it is necessary because otherwise their haU gets a 
bad reputation. The girls are threatened with discharge if caught dis- 
obeying the rule. 

The proprietor states that he interviews each applicant personaUy 
and does not employ her until he is satisfied that she is not under age, 
is not lying concerrdng herself or her means of livelihood, and is not a 
runaway. In many cases he requires a baptismal certificate or working 
certificate when he is in doubt. He keeps a complete record of his girls, 
including name, age, address, and length of time in employment.* 

This vigorous supervision began early in the history of the 
taxi-dance halls and was persisted in by aU pioneers in the 

^ Adapted from Juvenile Protective Association records. 

^Ihidu 
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business. The supervision extended itself to such matters as 
the portion of the hall where unchartered taxi-dancers were 
to station themselves, the conduct of the taxi-dancers to- 
ward prospective clients, and the supervision of the dancing 
of both patron and taxi-dancer. 

The dancing at the B was very strictly supervised. There was a 

husky Greek with a special deputy’s badge who was busy on the floor 
all the time. He always had a weather eye out for any questionable 
dancing and was continually “bouncing out” boys who looked as 
though they were going to start a fight. The man in the ticket booth 
not only sold tickets but watched the goings-on on the floor. He could 
spot a ticket cheater faster than anybody I ever saw. The girls who 
were not dancing were forced to stand in one comer of the room only. 
They could not sit for very long at a time but if they wanted to rest 
had to go into the restroom. The girls were not allowed to carry on 
conversations with young men except when dancing with them, and 
sometimes the girls were fired for very slight infractions of the mles.^ 

It is quite probable that, in addition to the economic ad- 
vantages of conducting a well-supervised establishment,^ 
the rather arbitrary restrictions upon the taxi-dancer^s free- 
dom in dating and conversing with patrons had other ad- 
vantages to the proprietors. They, of course, served to give 
the establishment an additional claim to ^^respectability,” 
and to protect it somewhat from blame for incidental de- 

^ From an interview with Daniel Russell, Department of Sociology, Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, formerly a special investigator for the 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 

* Frequently proprietors have insisted that in the long run the well-super- 
vised place is more profitable. One ballroom proprietor recently sought to 
explain this assertion in the following way: *Tt's like this. If one man gets 
drunk in your place, he’s happy. But nobody else is, and he spoils the eve- 
ning for ^e oUiers and so you lose patronage. If you let one drink you’ve 
got to let them all get drunk and then your place gets a bad name. Then 
sooner or later somebody comes along and closes it up and you’ve lost your 
business and everything.” 
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linquendes for wHch the business might otherwise be held 
accountable. Even more, these restrictions were sometimes 
considered an economic boon to the proprietors as well. One 
man, closely associated with the development of the taxi- 
dance hall in Chicago, has this to say of an early competitor : 

When you go to see him he will tell you of his very strict rules con- 
cerning his girls. And he’s right! They are strict. If he ever finds that 
one of his girls is going out with the men he fires her immediately, 
even though he believes there’s nothing wrong. He says that his is a 
dancing school and not a matrimonial bureau. But there’s more to it 
than that. He figures that every fellow who comes to his hall has just 
about so much money to spend, and if he spends his money on the 
girl outside the dancing school she’s taking just that much business 
away from his school.* 

Toward the politicians and the police, with whom the 
dance-hall proprietors early came in contact, a more or less 
definite policy seems to have been developed. Politicians 
were apparently regarded as ^^friends’’ to whom to go when 
in doubt as to what policy to pursue or when in need of in- 
fluence. Some looked upon the politician as the person whose 
help was necessary to get “pull at the [police] station.^’ 
Others apparently went to him seeking even more direct 
aid for their dance-hall business. But both by action and 
by precept it was agreed that a very important aspect of the 
dance-hall business was acquiring political influence. 

When you go into this business be sure you got plenty of pull. The 
laws are pretty hard on this business and a man’s got to have real 
good friends if he makes the breaks. That’s the reason I made a suc- 
cess of this place. The first thing I did when I came here was to get 
solid with the politicians. Then when I saw that I was fixed up all 
right I went out to rent a hall,* 

^ Interview of an investigator with a proprietor. 

* Interview of an investigator with an early organizer of taxi-dance halls 
in New York and Chicago. 
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The police, as a whole, do not appear always to have been 
regarded as ^^friends” in the same sense as the politicians 
or to have enjoyed the same confidence which the propri- 
etors placed in their political friends. But it was recognized 
that the police were persons in authority with whom pro- 
prietors had to have dealings, and friendly overtures were 
often made to them. 

We didn’t pay any regular amount to the police. However, John, 
my partner, made a practice of giving $25 to the captain and $5.00 
to each patrolman as a Christmas present. If he had to put in any 
special calls to the police he would pay each cop who came $5.00. 
Then on Christmas we often gave each policeman a box of cigars, and 
we always had a box of cigars hidden away to treat any cop or detec- 
tive who came around. John kept a little book in which he had the 
birthdays of the cops and their children, and he made it a point to 
remember and give them birthday presents.* 

The amounts of money reported to have been paid police- 
men at certain times justify the term “shakedown’^ — a word 
frequently used by proprietors to describe these financial 
contributions. 

A social worker reported that one of the men employed in the 

Dancing School told her that they paid $200 to $300 a 

month to the Police Station, and were not afraid of the Juve- 

nile Protective Association. The police officer with whom she talked 

also told Miss X that they had protection from the Police 

Station, and that he was told to come in frequently to see that things 
were all right. The sergeant and captain also come in frequently.* 

Whether because of a feeling of inability to gain '^justice’’ 
by any other means, or because of a desire for special favors, 
the proprietors seem to have accepted periodic ‘^shake- 
downs” as a necessary and inevitable way of doing business. 

^ Interview with a former dance-hall proprietor. 

* Adapted from Juvenile Protective Association records. 
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The social reformers and private law-enforcement agencies 
have usually been much more of an uncertainty to propri- 
.etors than the politicians and many police officials. There 
was at first a disposition to treat private protective social 
agencies in the same manner as the police. 

One evening I called at the Dancing School and talked to 

Mr. 0 . D., junior partner. I had little fault to find with his super- 
vision or upon the equipment, and spent most of my time compli- 
menting him. I only remained for a few moments. As I was leaving 
he called me back and pressed a ten-doUar bDl into my hand. I was so 
surprised I jerked my hand away and allowed the bill to fall to the 
floor. Then I tried to explain that I could not accept the money. He 
seemed completely mystified concerning my unwillingness to accept 
it, and followed me to the stairway, still holding out the money. I 
really believe he was sincere in not being able to understand why I 
could not accept it.* 

But the proprietors did not continue this approach for long. 
Finding themselves imable apparently to comprehend the at- 
titudes and ideals of the protective social agencies, especially 
the Juvenile Protective Association with which they were in 
chief contact, the proprietors for a time resisted all reform 
efforts. The Juvenile Protective Association, because of its 
success in establishing satisfactory ballroom supervision in 
the ^^dance palaces” of the dty through fostering the Nation- 
al Ballroom Managers’ Association,^ sought to establish sim- 
ilar conditions in the taxi-dance halls. The proprietors’ Jfirst 
reaction was one of resentment and hostility. 

The next time I see Miss M. of the Juvenile Association was after 
I opened my new hall. She come up one day and said she had some 
complaints about my hall and that I should get some “nice women’’ 
to help me run it. I told her that I’m not making much money yet and 

* Interview with Mrs. Elizabeth R. Crandall, formerly supervisor of 
dance halls, Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 

* See later discussion of this program on 274-76. 
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maybe later I can do it. I asks how much it would cost and she says 
‘^five dollars a night,” and I said I cannot afford that 

But I tell her that 111 think about it, and maybe later when business 
is better I can do something. I didn't see nothing of her for two or 
three weeks. But I talks to some of the girls and some of the men that 
come to my hall and I ask them if they want a womans to come to 
run the school. The men say, “No!” They don't want a womans. 
Then the girls say “No!” They don’t want a womans neither. So for 
why should I have a womans? 

Then one night Miss M. comes up, and walks in like she owned the 
place, and tells me I got to get a womans right away. But I tell her 
I can’t afford it. Then she walks over and sits down by two of the 
girls and asks them why they don’t get a “good job” and “work days” 
— and things like that. She got them all scared and three girls quit 

the next day But it was the way she [Miss M.] acted that made 

me mad. So, finally, I goes up to her and says, “Miss M., if I never 
see you again it will be too short a time.” Then she talked like she’d 
have me closed up if I didn’t hire a womans. But I knew she wouldn’t, 
because I was solid with the captain [district police captain].* 

Though these personal animosities served to precipitate ac- 
tive conflict, there was nevertheless under the surface the 
feeling that there existed a fundamental conflict of interest 
which coxxld not be resolved. 

During this period, however, there was one effort by a 
proprietor to modify his policy in such a way as to incor- 
porate the program sponsored by the Juvenile Protective 
Association. A woman of mature years, selected by the As- 
sociation but paid by the proprietors, was placed in a taxi- 
dance hall on Saturday and Sunday nights. This experiment 
is recorded in the Juvenile Protective Association files as 
follows: 

* Extract from a conversation of a dance-hall proprietor with an investi- 
gator. The social worker discussed in this report was only temporarily em- 
ployed by the Juvenile Protective Association and is no longer engaged in 
this type of work. 
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Visited Park Dancing Academy, arriving at eight o'clock. Worker 

went into the checkroom as the girls were taking off their wraps 

Told them that we had been asked to make an investigation on ac- 
count of the two girls who had been arrested . . . . , and that we were 
anxious to help. Asked them what they thought of having a fine 
woman there for their protection. All the girls said they thought this 
would be a very good thing to do, and that the two girls had asked 
Filipinos to take them out and that the boys were not as much to blame 
as the girls. Talked to the proprietor, and told him that unless he 
did everything possible to safeguard the girls and improve conditions 

that he was liable to be closed up He said that he would be glad 

to have a hostess, not only to protect himself but the girls. He said 
that he is a married man with a family and is anxious to run a decent 
place.^ 

As a result of this understanding with the proprietor, a 
Mrs. C., a Juvenile Court Officer, was assigned to this hall 
for Saturday and Sunday nights, her salary to be paid by 
the management. Shortly after, for extraneous reasons, Mrs. 
C. was transferred elsewhere and a Miss D. was sent to suc- 
ceed her. Miss D. was soon found to be unsatisfactory to 
the proprietor and a third woman was sent. 

Mr. D. [proprietor] said that he would be glad if Mrs. C, would come 
back or if he could have someone else furnished him as hostess, as he 
does not like Miss D. In her zeal she has waxed indignant over the 
mixing of the races and has advised a number of girls to stop working 
there. We told him it could be arranged and later tdephoned Mrs. E., 
who consented to go to work on the following Saturday night.® 

But even Mrs. E. was not wholly satisfactory. She remained 
for several months, but had increasing difficulty in managing 
the girls, and finally resigned. The proprietors of this hall, 
now quite disgusted with their difficulties with women super- 
visors, swtmg back to their former plan. However, for the 
last five years a woman, professionally trained as a dancing 
teacher, has been successful in this establishment m meeting 

^ Adapted from Juvenile Protective Association records. 


^lUd, 
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the exigencies of supervision satisfactorily to all the con- 
flicting interests. 

During this second stage in the history of the taxi-dance 
hall there was no attempt to justify the taxi-dance hall to the 
larger “public’’ outside the dance-hall world. Toward this 
unknown and uncertain “public” a characteristic attitude 
developed which subsequently became a part of the code of 
the taxi-dance hall.^ The “public” was to be feared, and a 
direct conflict with it should be avoided at any cost. When 
in a situation of probable conflict, discretion was admitted 
by these practically minded proprietors to be the better part 
of valor. Discretion required that they should keep at least 
all external evidences of their activities well within the 
bounds of conventional propriety; and that in time of stress 
and strain they should seek aid and comfort, i.e., “protec- 
tion,” from their friendly enemies the police. 

Yet the “public” was never objectively conceived. To 
some of the early proprietors, at least, the “public” remained 
a host of rather meddlesome oppressors, who were eternally 
“on the job.” 

No, it don’t pay to try to get the girls by want-ads The big 

trouble is they don’t bring the girls — ^they bring investigators instead, 
and God knows we got enough of them already. If it ain’t some 
“feisty” woman it’s a half-baked “nut” from some preacher college. 

*The terms “code” and “policy” are here used to denote two distinct 
types of adjustments of an institution or organization which is to some ex- 
tent in conflict with forces in its immediate environment. While the code 
serves to define the situation and to state the principles of conduct chiefly 
for those who are “on the inside” and whose fortunes are bound up in the 
institution, the policy is a public representation of the activities and pur- 
poses of the institution in a manner least antagonizing to outsiders and to the 
public. Thus, in this instance, the code of the taxi-dance hall may be said to 
be the body of unwritten principles and standards by which the institution 
is preserved; while the policy is the formulated statement or statements of its 
principles and standards as revised for public consumption. 
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I never had so much trouble myself because I never advertised for 
girls, but I heard tell of a fellow that put in a want-ad and got six 
investigators and one girl.^ 

Lacking a more objective point of view toward society, their 
difl&cnlties with the '"public” were explained by personaliz- 
ing the conflict in terms of certain familiar newspaper “stere- 
ot3^es.”^ These early dance-hall proprietors, most of them 
recent immigrants, came to think of the "public” in terms 
of "prohibitionists,” "priests,” "preachers,” "puritans,” 
"women reformers” — ^these being almost the only ones of the 
larger American public with whom they were brought into 
vital contact. 

Since "religious fanaticism” and "hypocrisy” were thought 
to be securely in the saddle, the only possible adjustment for 
the proprietor was to protect himself in the best way possible 
from the present-day reformer. Especially it appeared to be 
necessary to protect his establishment against the unfavor- 
able reports of casual visitors and investigators by insisting 
that all conspicuous conduct in his establishment be made to 
conform to the accepted canons of respectability. At the 
same time, he was tom constantly between the double di- 
le mm a of tr3dng to satisfy the public which demanded con- 
formity at any cost and the patrons who paid the bills and 
frequently expected something other than dull respectabil- 
ity.^ As a result he led a "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” exist- 
ence, all the while fearful of what an inquiring stranger 

^ From the conversation of a former dance-hall proprietor with an inves- 
tigator. 

* See Walter Lippmann’s discussion of this concept in his FubUc Opinion^ 
Partm. 

3 It is interesting to note in this connection that Gregory Mason in an 
article entitled “Satan at the Dance Hall,’* Aw^ican Mercury, II Qune, 
1924), 175-82, says that this same problem is found even in the dance palace. 
He quotes a Chicago proprietor of a dance palace who instructed his employ- 
ees to “keep this place clean— but not too dean.” 
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might discover, yet anxious that his patrons should have a 
good time. 

The proprietor remained constantly apprehensive lest 
that larger pubHc outside his dance-hall world become inter- 
ested in his enterprise. An experience of the writer during 
the summer of 1925 reflects this attitude. 

Mr. Philocrates was loath to teU more concerning his business. 
He again asked why I wanted the information, and I again tried to 
explain that I was making a study of this business in the same way 
as I might the confectionery business or the drug-store business, and 
that I was doing it as part of my study at the University. He wanted 
to know what I was to do with the information. I told him that it 
would be written up and placed in the University Library. “Then 
you’re going to write a book?” he asked. Hoping to lessen his appre- 
hension, I explained that I did not think it would be important enough 
for that, but that it probably would be more like a magazine article. 
^Oh, that’s worse!” was his quick reply. “Nobody will read a book, 
but everybody reads a magazine.”* 

For the time being, at least, the proprietor sought to re- 
solve his problem by attempts to restrain publicity and by 
efforts to maintain publicly the ^‘dancing-school” fictions. 
Through this ruse it was possible for the cloak of conven- 
tionality to be spread over activities much more dubious and 
varied than had been tolerated in the past in bona fide danc- 
ing schools. Thus the intermingling of the proud young Ori- 
ental and the Polish girl from “back of the Yards,” the mid- 
dle-aged Slavic immigrant and the runaway girl from a Min- 
nesota farm, the old man and the giddy flapper, are at least 
given a specious explanation in the public eye. In this way 
the institution could be protected against frequent invasions 
and questions from the public and could be enabled to de- 
velop its functions, structure, code, and policy with a mini- 
mum of interference from outside. 


^ From records of the writer. 



CHAPTER X 


COMPETITION, CONFLICT, AND SPECIALIZATION 
AMONG TAXI-DANCE HALLS 

From a period when proprietors of taxi-dance halls seem 
to have been chiefly concerned with the reactions of patrons, 
politicians, police, other law-enforcing agencies, and the gen- 
eral public, the proprietors have now swung to a third stage 
in the institution’s natural history in which intense competi- 
tion, specialization, and other accommodations are the chief 
interest. This period of ruthless competition seems to have 
been brought about by the increasing movement of patrons 
and taxi-dancers from dance haU to dance hall and by the 
general recognition on the part of proprietors that all the 
taxi-dance halls could not survive. It was seen, apparently, 
that under the policies and practices then in vogue there 
would not be sufficient patronage for aU and that in the end 
competition would make inevitable a bitter struggle for sur- 
vival between establishments. Even the fact that all but 
two or three of these proprietors were of the same national- 
ity — Greek-American — does not seem to have been suffi- 
cient to have restrained th^. More recently, as an accom- 
modation to the struggle there can be seen a strong tendency 
toward specialization in function and patronage among the 
taxi-dance halls. This whole development can best be seen 
by a review of the events themselves. 

Before 1923 there were but two taxi-dance halls in Chicago 
sufficiently well established to be money-making concerns. 
These were the Athenian Dancing Academy,* the first sue- 

* See chap, viii, pp. 186-87. 
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cessful taxi-dance hall in Chicago, subsequently located at 
1321 North Qark Street, and the American Dancing School, 
situated near the comer of Robey Street and North Avenue. 
The Athenian was first established in a small room of the 
Haymarket Burlesque Theater Building, located on the 
hobo’s “main stem”* along West Madison Street. The first 
proprietor, Mr. Nicholas Philocrates, remained there only a 
short time, and is reported to have sold his hall to Messrs. 
Philip and James Menestratos.“ Philocrates continued his 
Athenian Dancing Academy at the new address on North 
Clark Street, the “Rialto of the Underworld,”^ while the 
Menestratos interests, as soon as their lease expired, moved 
to new quarters in the great Polish settlement on the North- 
west Side and established there the American Dancing 
School. 

At about the same time a number of other taxi-dance halls 
opened — to survive only a few months. This was a time of 
high mortality for newly established halls. The reputable 
Colonial Dancing Academy,'* in the Masonic Temple Building 
in the Loop, which had figured so prominently in rqai as a 
transitional institution from the dancing school to the taxi- 
dance hall, was sold to a man who subsequently conducted 
it as a taxi-dance hall, combining the ten-cents-a-lesson ticket 
system and the frequent reselection by patrons of dance 
partners. But this dance hall survived only a short time. A 
number of other halls also had a sporadic growth and quick 
death. The first short-lived taxi-dance hall of which there is 

' See Nels Anderson, The Hobo, chap, i, pp. 4-5; chap, iii, p. 27. 

* For much of the factual data in this chapter the writer is dependent 
upon the records of the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 

s See Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Shm, pp. ro5-26. 

4 Seepp. r84-8s. 
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record was a “private dancing dub” for Greeks only, called 
the Apolon Dancing Club,^ located near Hull-House in the 
Near West Side Greek colony. It was in reality a taxi-dance 
hall, there to provide dandng for the homeless Greek immi- 
grants of the vicinity. The Apolon antedated the Athenian 
Dancing Academy of Mr. Philocrates by several months, 
having been opened in the early spring of 1921. However, it 
maintained only a very uncertain existence® until its final 
demise in February, 1922. Only two months after the open- 
ing of the Apolon, the New England Dancing Studio* was 
opened on Halsted Street midway between Hull-House and 
the Athenian Dancing Academy just then getting a start 
in the Madison Street “hobohemia.”'* The New England 
Studio was also conducted by a Greek-American. It survived 
only a few months and was closed, to be reopened again the 
following year under new management — rechristened the La 
Gloria Dancing School. The La Gloria lasted through one 
winter only. 

The spring of 1923 witnessed the first consdous competi- 
tion among Chicago’s dance-hall proprietors. Prior to this 
time the struggle for existence had been against other ele- 
ments of the local environment. Each of these early taxi- 

* See Juvenile Protective Association records. 

^ “I was acting as a case-worker and investigator for the Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association at the time the Apolon Dancing Club was in existence. It 
occupied very crude, unattractive quarters on the second floor of an old 
building. There were seldom over three or four girls in attendance at any 
time. They were a coarse lot; some of them seemed physically dirty as well. 
They were drifters themselves, I learned. They were paid three cents a dance 
and had to dance with all-comers” (interview with Leslie Lewis, formerly 
director of the Committee of Fifteen of Chicago). 

3 See Juvenile Protective Association records, Case No. 44195.10. 

4 Anderson, op cU,, chaps, i and iv. 
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dance halls had secured its patronage exclusively from the 
neighborhood in which it happened to be located. But by 
the spring of 1923, the area from which patronage might be 
expected was sufficiently recognized to invite the estab- 
lishment of several halls within a competing zone — and the 
resulting competition was soon felt by the proprietors. 

The first tendency in this direction appears to have been 
the establishment of the Majestic Dancing School in the 
“bright-light” area of the Polish Northwest Side, only a few 
city blocks from the earlier American Dancing School. But 
the Majestic did not fare so well, and the “school,” in true 
American fashion, closed its doors for a summer vacation. 
In the fall of 1923, however, the hall again opened, rechris- 
tened the New Majestic Dancing School. At this time, also, 
Mr. Nicholas Philocrates, who had founded the Athenian 
Dancing Academy, sold his interest in it and shortly after 
established the Royal Dancing School on the northwestern 
margin of the Lower North Commxmity. But these were not 
the only changes. To the south of the Athenian a fewblocks, 
and in the very heart of Chicago’s North Side imderworld, 
two other halls, the Palace d’Arts Dancing Academy and the 
ApoUo Dancing School, came into existence. In the Loop 
the Up in the Clouds Club — actually a taxi-dance haU — 
found a place for itself on the twenty-first floor of the City 
Hall Square Building. 

The two succeeding years showed persistent expansion m 
the business. Only one hall failed, and at least three new 
establishments appeared. In the Loop the La Marseilles 
Dancing Academy made its bow to the public on the third 
floor of an old building on Randolph Street. Two haUs were 
established along Madison Street in the section just west of 
“Imbohemia.” At this time the unsuccessful attempt was 
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made to reopen the old Victoria Hall, located on the comer 
of Madison Street and Western Avenue, first as a conven- 
tional dance hall, later as a taxi-dance hall/ Also, Philip 
Menestratos, who had been conducting the American Danc- 
ing School in the Polish Northwest Side, moved southward 
and acquired Victoria Hall. Here he opened his second taxi- 
dance hall, the New American Dancing School. His old hall, 
the American Dancing School, was continued, though very 
soon the New American Dancing School became a much 
more lucrative enterprise. 

With the establishment of several competing taxi-dance 
halls along Madison Street in the Near West Side during the 
fall and winter of 1925-26, the period of bitter competition 
between establishments and proprietors may be said to have 
begun. Mr. James Pittakos, the proprietor of the Ashland 
Dancing School located at the comer of Ashland Avenue and 
Madison Street, joined with two compatriots, William Ago- 
ratosand George Androdamos, to found the Madison Danc- 
ing School, on the second floor of a new two-story" building 
six blocks farther west on Madison Street. The Madison 
opened in the early fall of 192 5 and soon had a promising 
patronage. The Menestratos interests, not to be outdone, 
made an effort to throttle the new venture by establishing a 
competing hall just east of it. In this way the New American 
Dancing School No. 2 came into existence near the inter- 
section of Madison and Robey streets and directly opposite 
Lewis Institute. Competition went merrily on with the 
Madison Dancing School located midway between the Men- 
estratos’ two New American dancing schools. 

It was a period of intense competition which in the sxun- 
mer of 1926 cuhninated in the establishment by Mr. Ago- 

' See pp. 194-94. 
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ratos, one of the proprietors of the Madison, of another taxi- 
dance hall, the Sacramento Dancing Academy, at the comer 
of Sacramento Boulevard and Madison Street, just a few 
blocks farther west than the Menestratos’ more westerly 
New American. Thus at one time there were five taxi-dance 
halls ranged along this section of Madison Street. The Ash- 
land and the Sacramento failed shortly after because of lack 
of patronage, and the Madison was closed in August, 1926, 
by order of the chief of police because of mcriminating evi- 
dence supplied the Juvenile Court by a former taxi-dancer.' 
The Pittakos-Agoratos-Androdamos combination was bro- 
ken, and the Menestratos interests reigned supreme on 
Madison Street in the fall and winter of 1926-27. 

While the intense competition along West Madison Street 
was the outstanding development of 1925 and 1926, it must 
not be supposed that there were not other changes going on 
in this most changeable business. In the Loop, the La Mar- 
seilles Dancing School found it increasin^y dMcult to meet 
its financial obligations. However, during the fall of 1925 it 
was closed by the police because of “immoral conditions.” 
Shortly after, the Chicago Dancing Academy, imder the 
proprietorship of the Isagoras Brothers, was opened on the 
sixth floor of the Childs Restaurant Building at the south 
margin of the Loop. 

Under the strain of competition with these new haUs, some 
bona fide “dandng schools” of longer duration felt compelled 
to instal the “ten-cent-lesson-ticket-system”and to offer the 
patrons a choice of dance partners. An American-bom danc- 
ing master who had conducted dancing studios for years 
in Chicago introduced the plan into his Loop establish- 

* See Juvenile Court and Juvenile Protective Association records. A par- 
tial account of this case is found in the document on pp. 237-38. 
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ment. At the Empire Dancing School on the sixth floor of an 
old building in the West Side “hobohemia,” another dance- 
hall proprietor who for several years had been conducting 
“dance classes” used the ten-cents-a-lesson ticket system and 
the “line-up” routine formerly employed at the Colonial.* 
But with the competition of the “choose-your-partner” es- 
tablishments he too swung over to the whole plan as used in 
the taxi-dance haU. 

There were also during these years, 1926 and 1927, a 
host of “mushroom” dance halls that sprang up over night — 
only to disappear as suddenly shortly after. Though there 
is no reason to believe it complete, the list is definitely 
known to include at least fourteen such transient establish- 
ments. These failures were due to such factors as poor loca- 
tion or equipment; the lack of a personal following; insuflSi- 
dent capital to maintain the business until a patronage 
could be established; local opposition to the establishment; 
an inability to pass the requirements for a dty-license per- 
mit; or the lack of suffident means or influence to be en- 
abled to operate without a license. 

With the increase in the number of competing establish- 
ments, it was not possible to maintain the standards set 
during the earlier period and even the ties of nationality and 
religion do not seem to have been suffident to ameliorate 
conditions. It was — ^literally — a. case where Greek met 
Greek,* and where native shrewdness and strategy was its 
own reward. Competition was virtually unrestrained and 
some instances of “corrupt practices” resulted. Proprietors 
were frequently accused of deliberately cultivating gossip 

* See pp. 184-85. 

* EH:q>t for possibly one or two balls, all the establishments had been 
developed by Greek-Americans. 
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damaging to a competitor’s hall. Some tried, by fair means 
or foul, to bring their competitors into difficulty with the law 
and thus to force them out of business. 

Occasionally an individual proprietor was accused of using 
both fair and unfair methods to induce popular taxi-dancers 
to transfer from a competitor’s hall and to bring their “fol- 
lowing” among the patrons with them to the other estab- 
lishment. Likewise, it was reported that certain proprietors 
offered special inducements to encourage their own taxi- 
dancers to attract their most popular girl friends from com- 
peting establishments. During this period special efforts 
were made by each proprietor to outdo his competitors in 
supplying his patrons with imusual variations and excite- 
ment. “Double dances” for the price of one, lottery devices, 
and special features on the different evenings of the week 
were all introduced. These innovations were immediately 
copied by competitors and in turn became standardized. 

Certain other results of this intensive competition could 
be seen in the patronage and conduct in the haUs. Most 
significant was the surprising mobility among establish- 
ments, of both patrons and taxi-dancers. Girls found in 
one establishment one week could frequently be discovered 
in two other halls the next week. Men changed about al- 
most as frequently as the taxi-dancers. Among the patrons, 
the Filipinos proved the most mobile. At this time Filipinos 
and other Orientals were admitted to almost any of the 
taxi-dance halls and special efforts were made by proprie- 
tors to attract their patronage and to hold their good 
will. 

The proprietors very wiDingly advertise in the local Filipino maga- 
zine, and often contribute the largest amounts to any “relief fund” 
bang raised at the Filipino Clubhouse. If a dance is given at the 
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Clubhouse some of the proprietors are almost certain to be on hand to 
pay their respects, and to support any interest of the Filipino group.^ 

Before long the gangs of Italian and Polish boys became 
incensed over the presence of Filipinos and other Orientals 
and their interest in certain of the girls. Frequently gang 
fights resulted, both inside and outside of the halls, in which 
knives, iron knuckles, and even guns played a part. In sev- 
eral instances there were near fatalities. 

Three men were stabbed and seriously wounded last night in a riot 
which started in a pay-as-you-go dance hall on North Clark Street, 
when a Filipino group from the West and South Side tried to monopo- 
lize the dancing girls. When the police arrived in force a pitched battle 
was still in progress in the hall and on the steps. The combatants were 
quelled and nine of the Filipinos, said to have been the aggressors, 
were arrested.® 

These serious outbreaks were frequently the climax of a se- 
ries of more trivial altercations, in which the Filipinos were 
seldom the aggressors. A Filipino’s story of these petty dis- 
turbances which led to the dance-hall battle, recorded above, 
was as follows: 

The Pinoys [Filipinos] have been molested for many months by 
these gangs of white fellows. They get after the Pinoys because they 
can get dates with some of the girls and the gangsters can’t. So they 
began attacking Filipinos when there were only one or two together. 
They would jump on a couple of Pinoys and tear their clothes and 
take their money. Just last week two boys were caught and beaten up 

so that the doctor had to take stitches The big fight on North 

Clark Street came as a reprisal. Just the night before a quiet little 
Filipino was asked by his roommate’s girl to take her home because 
she didn’t want to go with the Italian boys who were after her. He 
chartered a cab and was to meet her on a certain comer. Just as the 
cab stopped, this gang pulled him from the cab and beat him up and 

* Records of the writer (1925-26), 

® News item, Chicago Tribune^ January 3, r926. 
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he was left unconsdous on the sidewalk. They took his money and 
watch, also. The big fight was to get even for that and to show them 
that we’d fight them if we had to. .... We were prepared for anything. 
The boys carried iron knuckles, knives — and guns were hidden away 
in the cars downstairs.* 

Sometimes, however, the gangs of boys persecuting the 
Filipinos were actuated more by a motive of deviltry than 
because of animosity toward them. 

Us guys was standing outside one of those dance halls on Madison 
Street waiting for the '^niggers” [Filipinos] to come out. When our 
gang goes to one of those halls we just about run it. These ‘^niggers” 
came out and they said real polite like, “We don’t want to fight. We 
want to be your friends.” They woxild have gotten away with it, but 
somebody yelled, “Don’t let them get away so easy 1” So we all chased 
after them. One “nigger” was wearing a big new topcoat, and a big 
fellow from our gang chased after him, and would have caught him. 
The Filipino took oS his coat as he was running, and threw it right into 
the big fellow’s face. Of course the “nigger” got away but the big 
fellow didn’t care because he had a good topcoat.* 

These tendencies toward criminal assault, intimidation, 
and stealing could only result in “bad business’^ for the pro- 
prietors of the dance hall. Gang fights drove away rather 
than aided business; yet as long as Slavic and Italian youths 
and hot-headed Filipinos were allowed to mingle together 
on the same dance floor, frequent disturbances were inevita- 
ble. In a similar way, the practice of sensual dancing, while 
it attracted some patrons, antagonized many others. For 
these reasons it was apparent that a segregation of the dif- 
ferent types of patrons, morally and racially, into different 
halls where they would have a minimum of harassing con- 

* Interview with a Filipino leader in the dance-hall fight to which previous 
reference has been made. 

* Interview with a seventeen-year-old Polish boy, reported by Mr, W, R. 
Ireland, Northwestern University Settlement House. 
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tacts with one anotheij would serve best the desires of each 
group, and also would redound to the financial interests of 
the proprietors. 

This trend toward a segregation of conflicting types of 
patrons into different establishments is clearly the present 
tendency. In the struggle for a maximum profit the differ- 
ent establishments are yielding to that group which promises 
immediately the most satisfactory patronage. Som e ha lls 
are seeking to meet the needs of the Filipino and his friends, 
while other establishments serve those who are antagonized 
by the presence of the Oriental. Some managements permit 
only conventional dancing while others speciaJ^e almost 
exdusively in patrons who seek sensual dancing. Thus, sev- 
eral recent establishments in Chicago have become notori- 
ous for the conduct they have permitted. Likewise, there 
are now taxi-dance halls which will permit only conserva- 
tive forms of dandng and where only Caucasians with at 
least a certain minimum of decorum and manners are ad- 
mitted. In this way, through the exigencies arising in a 
competitive struggle for survival and profits, several types 
of taxi-dance halls have been evolved. 

Along with this tendency toward specialization there has 
occurred also a movement toward combination and consoli- 
dation among establishments. On West Madison Street at 
one time the Pittakos-Agoratos-Androdamos combination 
controlled three halls while the Menestratos interests oper- 
ated two resorts. Since 1929, however, these proprietors and 
their combinations have disappeared. New organizations 
and new proprietors have now come to the front. Yet even 
in the short time in which they have been in business the 
same tenden<y toward expansion and the operation of 
chains of taxi-dance halls can clearly be seen. In one 
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instance, at least, this expansion has extended to the opera- 
tion of dance halls in other cities/ 

It is also significant that there has been a change in the 
nationality of the proprietors. Instead of being Greek- 
Americans, these recent proprietors are of either Irish or 
Italian extraction. These new men are reported to have 
alliances or '^understandings’’ with powerful underworld fig- 
ures® or with corrupt political interests in Chicago. Instead 
of being headed by Greek immigrants, whose political influ- 
ence was relatively slight, we find upon investigation that 
today the taxi-dance halls which pander openly to sensuality 
are in the hands of those known to have influential political 
affiliations. Because of the large profits which it is now seen 
can be gained through operating taxi-dance haUs promoting 
sensual dancing, these more powerful interests have re- 
cently been attracted into the field. Their greater political 
influence also enables them to cope more successfully 
with police surveillance, court cases, and with dance-hall 
licensing.^ 

In other cities the natural history of the taxi-dance hall, 
as far as the data at hand reveal, appears to have been 
rather similar to that in Chicago. In every instance there 
has been the initial uncertainty, the discovery of techniques 
of control, the development of an informal code, and, when 
possible, the trend toward expansion and specialization 
among establishments. The developments in some cities 

^ A taxi^dance hall in St. Louis, for instance, has been operated by those 
interested in taxi-dance halls in Chicago. 

2 “The Club Floridan [described as ‘one of the vilest hell holes in the dty’] 
is reported to be owned and operated by the Capone syndicate’^ {Chicago 
Tribune^ April 19, 1932). 

® An account of the methods recently used in Chicago to circumvent pub- 
lic efforts at control is given on pp. 270-71. 
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may have progr^ed much farther along this cycle of evolu- 
tion than in others, but they seem to be in conformity with 
this sequence. 

On the other hand, even a superficial survey of taxi-dance 
halls in other cities reveals differences. In some cities the 
taxi-dance haU seems to have been imported from other 
places when at a relatively late stage of development, while 
in others it has evolved with little or no contact with other 
cities. In some places the taxi-dance haU has been less iden- 
tified with the dance school in its development than was 
true in Chicago. In them it was associated more clearly 
with the deteriorating public ballroom or with the old 
“forty-nine” or “Barbary Coast” dance haU. Likewise, 
there have been taxi-dance halls which made little or no 
effort to camouflage the nature of their functions; and in 
certain cities giedalization has progressed farther than in 
Chicago. 

In New York City, for instance, there is much more 
specialization among the haUs, some being exclusively for 
Orientals and others concentrating upon sensual dancing 
for white men only. Still others are ornate establishments 
with elaborate dining and lounging facilities where only 
conventional ballroom conduct is tolerated and where none 
but the more decorous white man is welcomed. New York’s 
taxi-dance halls seem also to have advanced farther along 
the cycle toward expansion and consolidation than is true 
in most dties. In July, 1931, there were reported to be near- 
ly one himdred taxi-dance halls operating nightly in Man- 
hattan and Brookl3m alone and it is estimated that from 
35,000 to $0,000 boys and men frequent these halls each 
week.* These were reported to be operated as one or more 

* See Annual Report for jpjo of the Committee of Fourteen of New Yorkj p. 20. 
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“chains” of taxi-dance halls and protected by influential 
political figures. In one instance it was intimated that a 
New York City magistrate who had been especially lenient 
in cases involving the taxi-dance hall had been found to be 
associated definitely with a taxi-dance hall S3nidicate.^ 
These “chains” of taxi-dance halls are judged to have be- 
come so influential that the New York Committee of Four- 
teen considers them partially responsible for a recent in- 
crease of vice in that city.^ Recent developments in New 
York City suggest clearly the probable future of the taxi- 
dance hall in other municipalities — ^if the institution is al- 
lowed to expand uncontrolled and unsupervised. 

* See account of tiie Seabury investigation in New York Times, July 20, 
1931, and Annual Report for ig^o of Committee of Fourteen, pp. 26-28. 

* See Annual Report for igjo of the Committee of Fourteen of New York, pp. 
28-29, 3.nd pp. 40-41; also, Virginia Murray, “Relation of Prostitution to 
Economic Conditions,” a paper read before the Regional Conference of tbe 
American Social Hygiene Association, New York City, January 22, 1932. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE LOCATION OF THE TAXI-DANCE HALL 

The taxi-dance hall, like other institutions of the city, 
has its characteristic location. It finds its root in the central 
business district and the rooming-house area, near the resi- 
dence of a majority of its regular patrons. Just as the “won- 
der ballrooms” or dance palaces in Chicago prosper only in 
the “brightlight centers” at considerable distance from the 
central business district, so the taxi-dance hall seems to 
flourish exclusively in the zone of furnished rooms and in the 
central business district. Map V, which shows the location 
of the unsuccessful and successful taxi-dance halls of 
Chicago, reveals that with but one possible exception all 
financially successful taxi-dance halls have been located in 
the Loop district itself, or well within the rooming-house 
area. 

It is also suggested by this map that a location too near 
the periphery of the zone of furnished rooms is an uncertain 
venture. Thus the Royal Dancing Academy on West North 
Avaiue, at the edge of the rooming-house district, in spite of 
excellent management, was unsuccessful and was finally 
abandoned. The three or four efforts to establish a success- 
ful taxi-dance hall in a West Side location at the intersection 
of Sacramento Avenue and Madison Street have all proved 
futile. It is, apparently, too near the edge of the rooming- 
house district and hence fails through lack of patronage. 
Likewise, the best efforts of the proprietors to establish the 
Moonlight Dancing School near the intersection of Chicago 
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and Western avenues came to naught, apparently for the 
same reason. On the other hand, a location in the Jewish 
West Side, on Roosevelt Road near Hamilton Street, was 
apparently too far south to reach the rooming-house popu- 
lation. The taxi-dance haH that was started there soon 
failed. Even the Lane Dancing School, which for a time 
carried on an imcertain existence in the Lower North Com- 
munity, on Division Street near Lane Technical High School, 
does not seem to have been sufficiently within the rooming- 
house area to be successful. 

The only exception to the generalization that the room- 
ing-house area and the Loop are the characteristic locations 
for successful taxi-dance haUs is the New Majestic Dandng 
School, located in the East Humboldt Park Community at 
the intersection of Milwaukee Avenue, Ashland Avenue, 
and Division Street. This is the most important trading 
center for the large Polish community on the Northwest 
Side and is entirely different in general complexion from a 
rooming-house area. Although this is a family area, never- 
theless many unmarried men live as boarders in the homes 
of others of their nationality. With this patronage nearby 
the New Majestic maintained itself for a period of five 
years.’' 

A second factor in the success of the taxi-dance hah is the 
adequacy of cheap late-night transportation fadlities into 
ah the sections of the dty from which patrons come. Even 
though a majority of the patrons may come from nearby 
rooming-house areas, a significant number reside beyond 

' A survey in the winter of 1925 of the attendants at the New Majestic 
revealed that on the evenings when investigators visited the hall, fulfy nine- 
tenths of the patrons were either recent immigrants who had not yet gained 
an ordinary command of English or boisterous yopths from that section of the 
city. The New Majestic is no longer in operation. 
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these regions. The extent to which this is true is suggested 
by Map VI. This spot map shows the residence of a sample 
group of a hundred patrons. It will be noted that while a 
majority come from within the rooming-house sections of 
the dty, there are still many whose homes are in family 
areas beyond the habitat of the homeless man. These pa- 
trons are usually either the immigrants, the “slummers,” or 
the physically handicapped. Thus the taxi-dance hall, to 
avail itself of this patronage, must be easily accessible to 
those who come from other sections of the city. 

In Chicago, inexpensive and frequent transportation dur- 
ing the late night hours is provided by the surface lines 
which radiate from many subcenters outside the Loop. Thus 
the location of a hall near several different street-car lines 
is an important factor in success. The Plaza Dandng Acad- 
emy on North Clark Street, near Division Street, for in- 
stance, is located near the intersection where the Clark 
Street cars, the Division Street trolleys, and the State 
Street and Broadway cars meet. The New Majestic Danc- 
ing School, in the East Humboldt Park Community, was 
located at the intersection of important street-car lines 
running in six different directions. Likewise, the New 
American Dancing School No. i, at the intersection of Madi- 
son Street and Western Avenue, and the New American 
Dancing School No. 2, near the intersection of Madison and 
Robey streets, both commanded^ direct access to the resi- 
dential areas served by important street-car routes. 

The generalization may safely be made that the taxi- 
dance hall thrives best when its location affords ready access 
to cheap and frequent late-night transportation service to 
the residential sections from which patrons come. 

* These were lucrative dance halls until closed in 1930. 
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A third fundamental principle is that the taxi-dance haU 
must be located in an area of high mobility in which rental 
values are nevertheless relatively low. The taxi-dance hall 
cannot afford to pay extremely high rentals. Yet it must be 
easily accessible to as large a number of potential patrons 
as possible. As a result it seeks out a second-floor location 
in a second-rate business district near the Loop, or lodges 
on an upper floor of a skyscraper. In either case the dance 
hall, so located, is made accessible to a great number of 
possible patrons, yet at a fairly low rent. This rental varies 
within a narrow range, below or above which profits tend 
to diminish. 

A study of the rents paid by the different establishments 
would be of value. But because of an inability in the past 
to secure the co-operation of proprietors rents cannot readi- 
ly be determined. But from estimated land valuations* upon 
property in which taxi-dance halls are located, some sugges- 
tive information can be secured. By restricting this inquiry 
to the dance-halls outside the Loop where a second-floor 
location is almost universal, it is possible to gain some 
insight as to the maximum and minimum front-foot valu- 
ations at which it has been profitable for taxi-dance halls in 
the rooming-house areas to locate. 

The data at hand, while insufficient for careful generaliza- 
tion, suggests that there is not as wide a range in the opti- 
miun land valuations as would naturally be supposed. In 
the years from 1921 to 1928 no halls had been successfully 
established in the rooming-house section^ of the dty in 

^ The Geoige C. Olcott annual Land Values Maps of Chicago have been 
used throughout as the basis for these estimated land valuations. 

* There was one other hall which was begun on property worth more than 
$500 a front foot — ^the New Majestic Dancing School, at r2r4 North Ash- 
land Avenue, which has already been dted as an exertion in another regard 
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property which at the time had an estimated valuation 
below $400 a front foot or above $500 a front foot. Indeed, 
in only one instance did a hall seem to have even temporary 
success when started on property having a higher valuation. 
This one establishment, located on North Clark Street, just 
north of the river, was begun on property having a front- 
foot valuation of $950 and continued intermittently under 
different managements until 1925, but was never truly a 
financial success. Even more surprising is the fact that in 
no instance did a taxi-dance haU located on property worth 
less than $400 a front foot give any impression that it might 
survive. 

The uniformity in the estimated land values of buildings 
in which successful taxi-dance halls were established is 
shown in Tables 11 , III, and XV. The land values for the 
years in which a taxi-dance haU existed on the premises is 
underscored once, and the initial year for each establish- 
ment is underscored twice. 

The list of imsuccessful taxi-dance haUs is a record of 
ill-advised efforts. In some cases the establishments were 
located on ates with land values entirely too high for the 
new establishment. In other instances the halls were estab- 
lished in places where certain conditions — as reflected in 
low land values— were not conducive to the success of the 
institution. 

An examination of the tables also suggests certain other 
possible interpretations. It is an interesting fact that where 
the dance hall was especially successful there was an ac- 
companying rapid rise in land values. Conversely, those es- 

(see p. 22$). It will be noted, however, that while it was outside the Loop 
and in a typical second-floor location, it was an anomaly in being successful, 
in a small way, even though it was not within the rooming-house area. 
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tablishments wHch were failures or doubtful successes did 
not experience, in most instances, a similar pyramiding of 
land values. Thus, the Athenian entered its quarters on 
North Clark Street when land values were estimated at 
only $400 a front foot. In three years^ time these valuations 


TABLE II 

Successful Taxi-Dance Halls Begun with Estimated Land 
Values of $400-1500 a Front Foot 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

192s 

1926 

1927 

I92S 

Athenian or Plaza 









N. Clark St 

$350 

$400 

$750 

$800 

$900 

$ 900* 

$1,100* 

$r , 200* 


Ashland 




i 

i 





W. Madison St 

350 

3 SO 

500 

50Q 

' 1 

i 

500 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

Royal 

W. North Ave 

300 

300 

400 

400 

500 

500 

500 

650 


New American No. 1 








i 

Madison St 

300 

500 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,100 

Madison 


Madison St 

300 

300 

350 

450 

450 

550 

550 

550 


New American No. 2 


1 







W. Madison St 

300 

300 

400 

1 

450 

500 

600 

600 

600 




* Changed to more attractive quarters near by and continued under the new title Plaaa 
Dancing Academy. 


had more than doubled. After another three years, during 
which it moved across the street to a more important loca- 
tion and changed its name to the Plaza Dancing Academy, 
the estimated value of the property it occupied was reported 
to be $1,600 a front foot, four times its property value of 
seven years before. Likewise, the land values of the New 
American Dancing School No. i, at the intersection of 
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Western Avenue and Madison Street, doubled during the 
three or four years during which that establishment occupied 
the building. On the other hand, the Royal Dancing School, 
on North Avenue near Sedgwick Street, which was at best 
only an indifferent success, experienced little increase in 
land values. In contradiction to this, however, it should also 

TABLE ni 

UNSuccEssnn Taxi-Dance Halls outside the Loop Founded 
Where Estimated Land Values Were 
ABOVE $soo a Front Foot 
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ments, it is impossible to generalize with any scientific cau- 
tion regarding the optimum land valuations for taxi-dance 
halls. Yet the fact no doubt remains that at any given time 
there is a rather definite limit to the range of possible rents 
and land valuations under whidi it is profitable for the taxi- 
dance hall to operate. 

TABLE IV 

Unsuccessful Taxi-Dance Halls* Founded Where Land 
Values Were below $400 a Front Foot 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

192s 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Moonlight 

Chicago Ave 

$ 90 

liiS 

$200 

$ 22 S 

$300 

$250 

$300 

$250 

The Lane 

W. Division St 

200 

250 

250 

250 

300 

300 

500 

500 

The Washington Blvd. 

W. Washmgton St — 

80 

80 

IIS 

IIS 

ISO 

ISO 

225 

22$ 

Starry 

Roosevelt Road 

60 

70 

70 

70 

100 

100 

roo 

100 

Oakland 

E. Pershing Road 

300 

ISO 

ISO 

200 

200 

200 

ISO 

300 


* This list does not include ten or more transient institutions which were begun on property 
having less than a S400 bront-foot valuation but unquestionably were outside any rooming- 
house area. 


A final principle regarding the location of the taxi-dance 
hall may now be stated. This type of dance hall must seek 
out those sections of the dty which wiU tolerate it. As a 
form of commercialized recreation held in grave suspicion 
by the general public the taxi-dance haJl at present finds it 
desirable to locate in those “interstitial areas”* of the city 

* For a discussion of social disorganization as it relates to the interstitial 
areas of our cities see F. M. Thrasher, The Gcmgy pp. 22-25, and Harvey 
Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum, pp. 69-86 and 105-26. 
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where commiuiity consciousness is weak. Since the rooming- 
house district is an area of great mobility in which there is 
usually an almost complete absence of community interests, 
it provides the safest location for the taxi-dance hall. Thus, 
protection against opposition, as well as nearness to possible 
patrons, induces proprietors to locate in the zone of fur- 
nished rooms. 

There are instances also, in which sections of the dty 
outside the rooming-house areas have tolerated the institu- 
tion. This has been true in the East Humboldt Park Com- 
munity, in the West Humboldt Park Community, and in 
some residential parts of the Near West Side. But the taxi- 
dance hall has met concerted opposition from the East Gar- 
field Park Community, just west of the Madison Street 
t a xi-dance hall center. This community has been aroused 
on several occasions by threatened invasions of these dance 
halls.* The East Humboldt Park Community, on the other 
hand, while tolerating the institution does so only when 
there is a distinct understanding that Filipinos and other 
Orientals will not be admitted. 

However, a large majority of the communities in the resi- 
dential sections of the city at present would under no cir- 
cumstances permit the taxi-dance hall to continue within 
their neighborhoods. Woodlawn, the South Side area im- 
mediately south of Washington Park and the Midway 
Plaisance, is a case in point. It now is fast becoming an area 
for small apartments, furnished rooms, and inexpensive resi- 
dential hotels. Several years ago a successful dance-hall 
proprietor took steps to open a taxi-dance hall there. The 

* See records of these efforts along ■with other material regarding this 
community in the files of the Local Community Research Committee of the 
University of Chicago. 
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older residents, who remembered Woodlawn as a community 
of homes with a vital civic life and a community conscious- 
ness, succeeded in preventing the opening of the establish- 
ment. They met, passed resolutions, and petitioned the 
mayor to refuse the taxi-dance hall a license. A concerted 
action of this kind may serve to withstand fundamental 
ecological changes for a short while.^ Yet, inevitably, as the 
old residential population retreats to other sections of the 
city and the new hotel and rooming-house population 
streams in, it is probable that the day will soon come when 
the taxi-dance hall will no longer be excluded. 

^ It is interesting that two new taxi-dance halls were reported during 
the summer of 1931, only five years later, to have opened in Woodlawn. 




PART V 


THE TAXI-DANCE HALL PROBLEM 




CHAPTER XII 

PERSONAL DEMORALIZATION 

For a large proportion of the taxi-dancers, and for not a 
few patrons, the experiences in the Chicago taxi-dance halls 
are demoralizing. The records of the Juvenile Protective 
Assbciation, the Juvenile Court of Cook County, and the 
Morals Court of Chicago give ample testimony that aU is 
not well with the taxi-dance hall. In the years 1926 and 
1927, for instance, at least forty-six taxi-dancers are known 
to have come to the attention of these agencies. Their aver- 
age age was nineteen, and their length of stay in the dance 
hall, at the time of the investigation, rarely exceeded three 
months. The following newspaper account is quite typical 
of these youthful delinquencies, except that the men involved 
are not always Orientals. 

Assistant State's Attorney Marie C. Anderson today took in hand 
three young girls under 18 years of age, who were arrested just pre- 
ceding the padlocking of the Madison Dancing School. The three were 
“tochers" at the ‘‘academy,” although 17-year-old Stella Stepanski 
said “you didn't have to know how to dance any.” 

Vivian Robbins, who in two weeks' time will be 18 years old, was 
won over to an insistent promise that she would frequent no more 
closed dance haUs and sent home with her mother. Vivian, a slender, 
unusually pretty girl, left home weeks ago. She obtain^ a job in the 
dancing school and was taken by the police who, at her mother's peti- 
tion, were looking for her. 

Mother and daughter found each other in the juvenile home and 
cried as they exchanged promises, the daughter to remain with her 
mother, and the mother to watch and guide the daughter. 

Two little girls in crisp, blue uniforms, their countenances devoid 
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of rouge and lipstick, were brought into the office. Clara Marowiski, 
15 years old, lived on North Robey Street until she ran away from 
home two weeks ago. 

“I could not get along with my big brother,’^ said Clara in her 
rhilHkh way. “But, I could now if they’d only let me go back. Some 
girls told me about the Madison Dancing School, and you don’t have 
to know how to dance any to be a teacher there. You just walk 
around and call it a dance.” 

“We inet Esteban there and he invited us over to the Filipino 

Club. We just danced there. Then he invited us to go to his room. 
.... After we got there, he told me to go home, but I wouldn’t go. 

“I don’t want to go back to grammar school,” sighed Clara. “I 
wanta go to continuation school, if I gotta go to school at all. Gram- 
mar school is simply awful.” 

Clara insisted that the Filipino had not made love to her. Police 
arrested her in his room Wednesday night. She was on the list of 
missing girls. Clara told the proprietor of the dancing school not to 
worry about her working certificate .... because she was past eight- 
een. The proprietor was discharged when arraigned on a charge of 
contributing to Clara’s delinquency, but he has lost his license to 
operate his “school.” 

Stella Stepanski, Clara’s girl friend, is 17. “I had a quarrel with my 
married sister,” said Stella. “You see, it’s like this, she and her hus- 
band live with us. Whenever she and I quarrel, her husband butts 
light in. If I stay out late, my ma bawls me out. We’re always quar- 
reling at home. 

“Neither Clara nor I worked during the day. We liked it all right 
at the dancing school. Everybody was nice to us, and nobody insulted 
us. Oh, I guess they did some of the girls, and some of them weren’t 
decent, but we were. Clara said she was going to leave home, so I 
thought I might as well too.”^ 

Other taxi-dancers, however, are not so fortunate as were 
these three girls. The sodal agencies, courts, and police 

* Newspaper story, Chicago Daily Journal, August 22, 1926. The news- 
paper account is here altered only by the substitution of fictitious names 
and the elimination of street addresses. 
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reach only a few of the girls, and many taxi-dancers do not 
come into touch with corrective agencies until much later 
in their checkered career. 

DeLoris Henderson, twenty, and Peter Marcos, forty-six, appeared 
before Judge Hayes at the Harrison Street Police Court, charged with 
living together although unmarried. DeLoris testified that she had 
met Mr. Marcos at a tasd-dance hall, where she was a taxi-dancer, 
and that he had asked her to share a furnished apartment. 

She stated that she lived with him from August 28 until October 14, 
when visited by detectives and arrested. Mr. Marcos operates several 
shoe-shining parlors in the Loop. Mr. Marcos, through his attorney, 
pleaded guilty but petitioned for grace on the claim that he had never 
given her money, and in reality had only paid the rent. 

DeLoris admitted to the judge, upon his request, that she saw 
nothing attractive in the short, stocky, middle-aged Greek, with 
whom she had been living. Her elder brother and sister, both holding 
responsible positions with business firms in the city, were at the hear- 
ing, and seemed anxious that the judge dismiss the case. The brother 
promised to be responsible for her conduct and she was dismissed, 
while Marcos was committed to the House of Correction for six 
months.^ 

The experiences of many patrons and taxi-dancers in the 
dance hall do not, of course, constitute their initial entrance 
into xmconventional conduct. Many of the more sophisti- 
cated patrons and taxi-dancers are already accustomed to 
the type of life revolving around the institution. The taxi- 
dance haU may meet a want which has already been created 
by other associations and institutions. Thus to many sexual- 
ly irregular taxi-dancers, entrance upon this form of liveli- 
hood means merely a transfer of their center of activity 
from a restaurant, a hotel, an amusement park, or a regular 
dance hall to the taxi-dance hall. The standards, practices, 

^ Adapted from Juvenile Protective Association records. Names are here 
altered. 
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and ideals of these taxi-dancers and patrons are akeady 
crystallized, and are the same whether they frequent a taxi- 
dance hall or any other resort. 

Thus for the inexperienced girl and youth the taxi-dance 
hall may constitute the means of their breaking away from 
social conventions, while for another group it makes possi- 
ble the continuance of habits already firmly established. 
For both groups the associations of the taxi-dance haU tend 
to be personally demoralizing. 

The solution to this problem cannot be found merely by 
condemning the taxi-dance hall. It has arisen in response 
to definite trends in urban life, and it possesses the charac- 
teristics of most urban institutions. In its catering to de- 
tached and lonely people, m its deliberate fostering of stimu- 
lation and excitement, in its opportunities for pseudo- 
romantic attachments, it may be seen as an epitome of 
certain phases of urban life. On the periphery of the re- 
spectable, tolerated but not condoned by the community, 
it gathers to itself those who have failed to find a place m 
the more conventional groups and institutions of the dty, 
and who yet need the satisfactions which inclusion in such 
groups affords. The taxi-dance hall, before being sunamarily 
dismissed from thought as a “den of iniquity,” should be 
analyzed in terms of the human relationstups which it fos- 
ters and in terms of the effect of these associations upon the 
personality and character of patrons and taxi-dancers. 

Among the forces of demoralization in dance-haE asso- 
ciations may be mentioned, first, the anon3mity of the 
atuation. Li the taxi-dance haU as in other public dance 
haEs, young people are enabled to meet each other, sodaEy, 
without any more knowledge of the backgroimd and previ- 
ous activities of each other than can be gained by a mo- 
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mentis observation of their appearance and conduct in the 
ballroom. Associations of an intimate sort may quickly be 
formed between two people who later jSind themselves very 
incompatible or even at opposite poles in cultural or moral 
values. The imsophisticated adolescent and the hardened 
rout may meet on equal terms. Also, the anonymity of the 
dance hall serves to protect both patron and taxi-dancer 
from the censure of family and community. They may, if 
they wish, keep their dance-hall life a secret. While leading 
a conventional life in family and community, they can yet 
disregard moral standards in the dance-hall world. For them 
the dance hall becomes a means of escape from the restric- 
tions upon conduct which, while necessary in a well-ordered 
society, nevertheless are felt by them to be oppressive. 
Thus the taxi-dance hall, like other types of public dance 
halls, presents two problems arising from these anon 3 nnous 
contacts: first, the uncontrolled associations between peo- 
ple with widely different backgrounds and standards; and, 
second, the possibiKty of leading dual lives. Each situation 
constitutes a strain upon the integration of personality and 
opens the way for a breakdown of stable habits and stand- 
ards. 

It should be noted, however, that the taxi-dance hall, 
unlike other types of public dance halls, places a special 
restriction upon the freedom of the woman. The taxi-dancer 
may maintain her separation from her family by the use of 
fictitious stories and name, but by her continued employ- 
ment at one place she is forced into a certain consistency in 
the r61e she maintains in the dance hall. She comes to have 
occupational interests which may at times restrict her per- 
sonal freedom. As an employee the taxi-dancer discovers 
very quickly that in the world of the taxi-dance haU she 
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must maintain a certain consistency in tier conduct, and 
tLat ter success in this has a definite bearing upon her in- 
come. She learns that — ^like the actress — she has a “public” 
whicdi she must consider. 

The men patronizing the taxi-dance hall, on the other 
hand, have a greater opportunity to maintain an anonymous 
relationship. Especially when the patron is a “slummer,” 
a “globe-trotter,” or one in flight from justice, his sojourn 
in the taxi-dance hall may be entirely under the protection 
of anonymity. Even with such men, if attendance is con- 
tinued for any length of tune, anonymity inevitably breaks 
down and is replaced by something more personal. Because 
of the natural human tendency to classify and to individual- 
ize those whom we see repeatedly,* the patron may actually 
acquire a different personality in the dance haU. Lacking 
other information, the taxi-dancers and other patrons may 
learn to identify him wholly in terms of his activities and 
associates in the dance-hall world. Perhaps without fore- 
seeing it, he eventually becomes so associated in the minds 
of others in the dance hall with his past activities and in- 
terests there that he may acquire a nickname or, perhaps, 
be identified as “Helen’s boy friend” or even as “Fish No. 
7.” Though the regular patron may intend to remain anony- 
mous and detached in all his relationship within the taxi- 
dance hall, his plan eventually breaks down and he acquires, 
in spite of himself, a certain dance-hall personality. 

Herein is a demoralMng aspect of the taxi-dance hall. 
The patron is often attracted to the institution because it 
offers him certain pleasures to be enjoyed without disclosing 
his identity and without the need for becoming involved 
with those met in the resort. But as a regular patron of the 

^ See N. Slialer, The Neighbor^ pp. 207--27. 
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halls, he finds himself drawn almost irresistibly into more 
permanent associations. He finds that, without knowing it, 
certain of the girls have begun to manifest toward him cer- 
tain personal interests not in keeping with his anonymity. 
In turn he, too, either wittingly or unwittingly, gives special 
attention to certain of the taxi-dancers. Personal interests 
and affection spring up, and the cycle of activities which 
may mean demoralization for some patrons is begun. 

The following case is typical of the process by which 
many patrons who, though originally intending to remain 
detached from the dance-hall life, nevertheless eventually 
become absorbed in it. 

I first noticed Joe in the fall of 1925 at the taxi-dance hall on the 
West Side. His dark complexion, black eyes, tall slender frame, his 
elegant clothing, and polished manners made him a striking figure. He 
appeared to be about twenty-two years of age. 

My efforts to make his acquaintance met with rebuff. He seemed 
diffident and fearful of anyone met in the dance hall and appeared to 
have no friends among the patrons. He came alone and left alone. He 
spent most of the time on the dance floor, but changed partners fre- 
quently. 

Two months later I again found Joe in the establishment. But this 
time he seemed in a much more talkative and confidential mood. He 
said he was a native-born Mexican and indicated that he was from a 
Spanish family of social position and of some wealth. He lived with 
his family in an uptown community. 

‘The girls here aren’t bad to dance with,” he confided. “I come 
here once every little while to dance. My old man thinks Tm taking 
a course in the evening school [in the Loop] to make up a course I 

missed last year. He’d beat me if he knew I came here He asks 

me why the evening school costs so much and I tell him that the pro- 
fessor changed his mind about the books, so I have to buy different 
ones. My old man doesn’t know American schools and he believes 
me,” he explained laughingly. 

‘T don’t try dates with the girls. They are good to dance with, 
but I don’t want to go out with them. They’re not the kind I could 
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take home to my father They don’t know how to act in good 

society. My father has planned for me‘ to marry a rich Mexican girl. 
She’s a nice girl. She is in a convent school now. But I cannot be free 

with her like I can with these girls Anyway I like the blue eyes. 

My girl is Spanish; she has dark eyes.” 

Some time later I again found Joe in the dance hall, but this time 
his manner was quite different. He had little time to talk to anyone 
except a certain rather attractive yoxmg woman, a Celtic t3q)e, with 
whom he danced entirely. “Catherine is my girl,” he later confided to 
me proudly. “She lets me take her home every night now. She’s a 
nice girl, a pretty blue-eyed kid, and knows how to act. I’m going to 
introduce her to my father when I get the nerve. The old man is 
already mad over the money I’m spending, but he doesn’t know about 
the girl yet.” 

A month later I visited the hall at a time when Joe had not yet 
arrived and talked with Catherine. “Joe is a nice boy,” she confided, 
“but he’s so young and so inexperienced. He’s in trouble with his 
father now, because of me. You know, his people are real high-class 
people on the North Side. He’s promised to take me up there but he 
keeps putting it off. I think he’s afraid.” 

Later, I learned from Catherine that Joe had had a serious dispute 
with his father and had left home. Shortly afterward he quit school 
and went to work, taking employment at a place located in the vicinity 
where Catherine lived. 

Subsequently, Catherine left the dance hall, and I learned through 
mutual acquaintances that she and Joe were living in a West Side 
apartment. Joe was reported to have joined a “beer racket.” A year 
after they drifted apart,* 

The maintenance of contradictory “personalities” and in- 
terests is emotionally disturbing for even the hardiest per- 
sons. Most patrons soon find it necessary for their peace 
of mind, if for no other reason, to resolve the tension by some 
form of readjustment. The patron may decide that the 
clandestine activities are not worth what they cost, renounce 
these alliances, and return to conventional Ufe. 

* From the records of an investigator. 
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I don’t t hink I shall look up any taxi-dancers on this visit to the 
city. I got into more than I was bargaining for. Long before I got 
through with the girl I had before, I decided that if I was once free I’d 
stay free. Of course it was an interesting experience, but it cost quite 
a lot of money and — ^worse yet — there was a lot of worry. Ann wasn’t 
in the least interested in my work. In fact, she seemed to be deliberate- 
ly puUing me away from it. Then I was always worried lest somebody 
would find it out. I ended my stay in the dty about a thousand 
dollars poorer and without accomplishing anything worth while.' 

Occasionally the patron, after becoming seriously interested 
in a taxi-dancer, may resolve the tension by deliberately 
bringing his conduct into conformity with established con- 
ventions and mores. Marriage and the introduction of his 
wife into his own circle of associates are the results. “Marry- 
ing out of the life” is, for the girl, a frequent means of exit 
from the taxi-dance hall. 

A third possible way of resolving the tension is an accept- 
ance of the dance-hall interests as the major consideration. 
The patron merely forsakes whatever contacts and activities 
are necessarily incompatible with his dance-hall interests 
and gives himself whoUy to them. According to the parlance 
of the Filipino, he becomes a “drifter” or a “vagabond.” In 
this way the student may forsake his ambitions and permit 
the taxi-dance hall to become his controlling interest. 

A second significant force in demoralization is the wide 
divergence of the world of the taxi-dance haU from anything 
to which many patrons or taxi-dancers have previously been 
accustomed. For the patron it means that he comes into 
intimate association with standards, practices, and points 
of view toward life too completely differentiated from his 
own to make possible any effective integration. Starting, 
perhaps, with some rather insignificant dissatisfaction in his 

^ Case No. 58. 
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old life, the man who regularly attends the taxi-dance halls 
may eventually find himself unhappily adjusted both to the 
more normal world in which he had lived and to the dance- 
hall life as well. He discovers that he has become so habit- 
uated to the life of the taxi-dance hall that it provides him 
certain basic satisfactions and pleasures. At the same time 
these are often not as completely satisfying for the man as 
for many of the taxi-dancers,^ and he finds that other sides 
of his nature crave outlets not available in the dance-hall 
world. Yet the contradictory standards and practices and 
the philosophy of life of the dance-hall world only serve to 
undermine the patron’s effectiveness in attaining his voca- 
tional and social ambitions. Engaged in solving the riddle 
of these contradictory ways of life, he loses step in his occu- 
pational advancement. 

I was engaged to a fine girl, but we began having quarrels and 
finally she broke the engagement. The worst* of it was that I couldn’t 
see that anything I had done was wrong. In a dim sort of a way I saw 
that the trouble had something to do with the ‘‘psychology of sex.” 
I knew physiology, of course, but the more important side, the “psy- 
chology,” was a closed book. I resolved that I would never again per- 
mit myself to become seriously interested in a girl until I had pre- 
pared m3^elf. It was only fair to any other girl I might later become 
interested m, and to myself, to get educated. But I soon discovered 
that there was nothmg written which helped very much. 

About this time I heard of the taxi-dance halls and began going. I 
had an abnormal curiosity at the time, and soon became interested in 
the taxi-dancers. There was something satisfying about the open and 
frank, yet not md^ent, way in which they discussed sex. There was 
none of that barrier and reserve which had made it impossible for my 
fianc6e and me to talk out our difficulties, I was merely “playing 
around” with the taxi-dancers; they knew it and I knew it, but never- 

^ The taxi-dancer’s active interests are usually rather completely served. 
See discussion, pp. 32-33. 
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theless they were just what I needed. They educated me — though 
fortunately I never allowed myself to become involved with any. I 
now feel that I am psychologically prepared to make a happy marriage. 

But I have paid a price for this knowledge. I haven’t associated 
with the kind of girls I should marry for so long now that I feel ill at 
ease in their presence. Most of them are so unsophisticated that I 
can’t get up any real interest in them, except intellectually. Certain 
personality traits of theirs aren’t as interesting as the taxi-dancers^ 
On the other hand, the dance-hall girls are so impossible in other ways 
I have sense enough not to become seriously interested. 

Then there is something nerve racking about dance-hall life. The 
girls aren’t really permanently interested. At least they’re not inter- 
ested in a man’s future and his ambitions. He’s just a temporary 
attachment and they don’t have the interest in his future which a wife 
or fiancee does. They’re always bleeding him for as much of his time 
and money as they can get at once. A man tends to lose his perspec- 
tive. He thinks only of tonight and tomorrow night, not of ten years 
from now. Instead of helping him this kind of a life holds him back. 
The affections are a strong influence which helps a man forward if they 
are hooked up with his career, through marriage, for instance; but 
they’re a millstone around the neck of a man who gets interested in 
the kind of girls whom, for other reasons, he can’t afford to marry 

For the taxi-dancer the wide divergence of the standards, 
practices, and philosophy of life of the world of the taxi- 
dance hall from anything to which many taxi-dancers have 
previously been accustomed is, similarly, a cause of demoral- 
ization. The old standards and attitudes which had proved 
satisfactory in other social groups are not practicable in the 
dance hah. When followed in this radically different social 
world they result in pain, misunderstandings, and disillu- 
sionment. In the words of one young woman, the taxi- 
dancer soon discovers that in the taxi-dance hall “it doesn^t 
pay to trust anybody — ^not even your own sister — ^much less 
a man!^’ 


® Case No. 45. 
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In lier discouragement the new girl quite willingly gives 
ear to the suggestions of the more mature and successful 
taxi-dancers. She quickly acquires the ways of acting, the 
language, the attitudes, and the standards of conduct of the 
successM young woman and gives little thought to where 
this type of life may eventually lead. These other taxi- 
dancers provide for her not only acceptable modes of be- 
havior and conduct but also a scheme of life and a philos- 
ophy of life, suitable to the world of the taxi-dance hall, 
which again make possible a satisfying adjustment of the 
taxi-dancer to the life around her. Strange as it may at 
first seem, the philosophy of fife and the standards and prac- 
tices which she acquires are for the time quite satisfying, 
and instead of being disorganizing are in reality reorganiz- 
ing, because they again bring the taxi-dancer into effective 
relationship with her immediate social world, that of the 
taxi-dance hall. 

The modes of behavior, attitudes, and philosophy of life 
of the taxi-dancer do not, however, appear to be desirable 
as permanent aspects of personality and character. Fore- 
most among these undesirable traits are the attitude of 
extreme individualism and the philosophy of exploitation. 
It has been indicated elsewhere' that a rationale of e:^loita- 
tion is apparently basic to the enterprise of the taxi-dance 
hall. Associated with it ever3rwhere is the practice of the 
“sex game,”* which serves to prepare the way psychological- 
ly for more serious sexual misconduct. Prostitution and 
allied forms of immorality very naturally follow. But other 
consequences of the rationale of exploitation and the prac- 
tice of the sex game are not so readily seen. This scheme of 
life may pave the way, not only for a commercialization of 

* Pp* 39“"42. * See pp. 46 - 48 . 
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sex, but for a crimmal career of other varieties as well. In 
the following case a period of several years of exploitation 
in the taxi-dance hall was but a schooling for later organized 
criminal activities. 

Gertrude MueUer was the oldest daughter of a widow of German 
extraction living in a suburb of Chicago. There were several younger 
children and family finances at times were in a precarious condition. 
The wages which Gertrude could earn by leaving school and going to 
work at fifteen years of age were needed. 

When hardly seventeen years of age Gertrude entered the taxi- 
dance hall and somewhat later began her most unique adventure in 
exploitation — that of maiiying or living with :foimg men in order 
to “fish” them. According to the information supplied by one taxi- 
dancer who knew her well she would find some yoirng man who was 
enamored with her, “had a bank accoimt,” was “easy,” and would 
then establish an alliance. In a short time she would appropriate the 
man's savings and desert. 

She is reported to have exploited several young men in this way. 
For a time she is said to have “married” a yoimg man by the name of 
Johnny Smith whom she soon deserted. Then, under the name of 
Bobby Dixon she was married to an Italian youth, whom she later 
deserted. Since then she is reported to have established other alliances 
and marriages imder other names. 

Later, she became associated with a gang of youths engaged in 
criminal activities. She is reported to have been the leader of the 

gang After committing a number of robberies and holdups the 

gangsters were arrested and several of them convicted. Gertrude, 
now styling herself Billye Dixon, was convicted along with three of 
her men confederates.^ 

Another undesirable aspect of the taxi-dance hall is the 
r 61 e of sophistication and C3uiicism which seems almost a 
universal pattern among taxi-dancers. The cynidsm is fre- 
quently evidenced in the attitudes of girls toward one an- 

* From information gained from Juvenile Protective Association records 
and newspaper accounts. Names and addresses altered. 
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other and frequently reflects their own attitudes on matters 
of feminine virtue. The following excerpt suggests this atti- 
tude of cynicism and reflects the round of interests by which 
the taxi-dancer’s life is ordered. 

The talk of the girls makes me sick. It’s always the same. About 
the cabaret parties they’ve been to, and how much they drank, and 
bow much the men spent on them. If it isn’t that it’s about how they 
‘^fished” a man for a ring with a big ^'rock” in it, or how they worked 
another for a watch. And so on. All the time they’re talking as though 
they got these things just because the guys were “fish.” We sit around 
and act like we thought what the girls were saying was the truth when 
we know all the time that they had to do a lot of hustling to get the 
“rocks.”* 

An even more frequent note in the philosopliy of life of 
the taxi-dancer is a justification of promiscuity, together 
with a denial of the sanctions of ecclesiastical marriage. 

One thing the church people back home and aU the other hypocrites 
say that I never could understand was why it was so all-fired holy to 
love a man after a preacher has said a few words over your head, but 
downright wicked five minutes before. Love seems to me a lot more 
precious than a few words that somebody says over your head. What’s 
more, I don’t see why I shouldn’t do what I want to. It’s nobody’s 
business anyway.* 

In a social world in which the use of contraceptives is com- 
mon knowledge, a philosophy of promiscuity and freedom 
in love may gain some headway. This seems to be particu- 
larly true of the world of the taxi-dance hall. 

A third demoralizing aspect of dance-hall life, especially 
for the younger girls, is the constant exposure to the con- 
tradictory ideals, beliefs, and standards of conduct present 
within the dance-haU world itself. A dance-hall group is a 


Case No. 13, 


* Case No. 10. 
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heterogeneous assemblage, and has among its personnel 
representatives of many contradictory ways of life. Few of 
these are wholly consistent within themselves, yet they all 
embody points of view, rationalizations, and schemes of life 
which are readily available for the young girl to use in justi- 
f3dng her conduct. 

But these contradictory points of view serve further to 
confuse the young girl. For these bear upon problems 
which, to the taxi-dancer, are not minor considerations at 
aU. Should she dance with, “date,” or perhaps marry a 
Filipino or other Oriental? Should she engage in sensual 
dancing and in other immoral conduct in order to add to 
her income? To what extent can she be expected to be 
“loyal” to a former lover or husband when making her way 
in the taxi-dance hall? These and other critical questions 
present themselves. In the maze of contradictory paths sug- 
gested it is not easy for anyone to select deliberately a 
wholly consistent and permanently satisfjdng plan of life — 
and even more difficult for an impulsive and imtutored 
yoxmg girl. 

On such an important question as the basic conception of 
marriage itself there is no agreement. Many yotmg women 
even in the taxi-dance hall retam apparently the convention- 
al conception of marriage. Frequently, however, the taxi- 
dancer seems to favor the companionate. In this soda! 
world, marriage with the definite imderstanding that there 
win be no children is a natural adaptation to conditions of 
life. There is yet another conception of marriage which is, 
in reality, a muchmore radical departure from the traditional 
idea of the family than the companionate. As yet, it ap- 
pears to be a point of view which is not at all common, 
even in the dance haUs. Nevertheless it is significant in that 
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it suggests the wide range of possible standards within the 
taxi-dance hall. In direct contrast with the companionate, 
which regards marriage as an institution for the legitimati- 
zation of sex life and intimate companionship, and not for 
the rearing of children, this new point of view conceives of 
the family as an institution exclusively for the rearing of 
children. 

There is no reason to get married unless people want children. 

That’s what marriage is intended for anyway The trouble with 

the country now is that people are getting married too quickly. If 
they waited until they’d had time to try each other out thoroughly 

then they would know better whether they ought to get married 

I don’t see anjrthing in the companionate marriage idea because that 
just means making people get married before they’re sure of each 
other, and before they’re really ready to have children.^ 

In a social world in which modified promiscuity is com- 
mon, even such a revolutionary point of view is a natural 
development. It reflects one extreme in the contradictory 
conceptions of marriage and the family to which the girl is 
exposed in the taxi-dance hall. 

The effect of the yoimg girls^ contact with these contradic- 
tory wdLys of life can be seen in part in their hasty and illogi- 
cal behavior. With only a limited experience and ineffec- 
tive parental instruction to guide them, these young people 
frequently follow the whim of the moment and make inter- 
pretations and decisions of the most foolish character. 

Anna was a yoxmg girl of Polish parentage, not over eighteen years 
of age, who entered the taxi-dance halls and there made the acquaint- 
ance of Filipinos. In the early spring of 1926 three couples of girls 
and Filipinos were spending a Saturday night at a “black and tan” 
cabaret. 

In the conversation they began talking of marriage. One of the 


^ Case No. ii. 
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other girls ‘^dared” Anna to marry her escort of the evening, a young 
man whom she had not met until a few hours before. Anna accepted 
the challenge, and in turn, by similar tactics, induced the other girls 
to consent to marry their Filipino friends. As a result, they chartered 
a taxi-cab, drove to Crown Point, Indiana, and were married early 
Simday morning. These couples never attempted to establish resi- 
dences. Within a few days the girls were each anxious for a divorce.^ 

In the following instance, a Dutch immigrant girl, in this 
country less than two years, apparently accepted “girls' 
gangs" and ^'fist fights" among taxi-dancers as legitimate 
means for maintaining her daim that she was a ^%dy." 

I suppose you know we had a fight here last Wednesday. It all got 
started back in the restroom. You notice most, of the girls won’t 
speak to me. That is because I have nice things and they are jealous. 
There was a girl back in the restroom. They call her “Red.” She 
called me a dirty name and it made me mad and I kicked her. Then 
all of her friends jumped on me, and pretty soon we were biting and 
scratching and pulling hair. Then somebody said the orchestra had 
started up again and for us to settle our fight outside afterward. 

^‘Red” got her gang together, and I got mine. But “Red” had more 
girls than I had. We got to fighting as soon as we got down the steps. 
I got knocked off the sidewalk into the ditch and got my dress all 
dirty. Somebody struck me hard on the face and somebody else struck 
me in the stomach. I also lost my pocket-book with fifteen dollars in 
it. I got it back the next day but my money was gone. But I don’t 
care about the money or the dress. I showed them I wasn’t a coward, 
and anyway they won’t ever say I’m not a lady any more — . . You 
know, I really am a lady; I live with my mother.* 

These are literally “wild young people," with no universally 
accepted code or body of practices to guide them. 

Another evidence of the disorderly life resulting from the 
conflicting codes and groups within the taxi-dance hall is 
the discovery in it, occasionally, of the exclusively girls' 

^ Records of an investigator. 

» Case No. 60, assembled from the reports of special investigators. 
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gang. This is, indeed, a unique phenomenon. Thrasher, in 
his study of 1,313 gangs in Chicago, found ordy five or six 
exclusively girls’ gangs. His interpretation is that the gang 
behavior of girls is opposed by a much greater weight of 
tradition and custom and that, m even disorganized areas 
of the city, girls are much more carefuUy supervised than 
are boys." But for the taxi-dancer, who probably lives away 
from home much of the time, and is economically independ- 
ent of her family, the restraining influences of neighborhood 
and family are of slight consequence. 

Other factors in the dance-hall situation also favor the 
development of the girls’ gang. For girls as weU as bo}^ 
the gang seems to thrive only in a situation of conflict and 
as an “interstitial group.”® Exposed to the contradictory 
standards and practices of the taxi-dance haU, and neces- 
sarily in conflict with some, the girl finds in the gang a basic 
group affili ation of vitality and of some permanence. The 
gang gives protection to its members, and supplies the girl 
with a satisfying conception of herself and the outside world. 
More than that, it provides the taxi-dancer with a standard 
of conduct, i.e., a code accepted by all the members and 
enforced by the gang, and makes possible a certain amount 
of order in the disordered world of the taxi-dance hall. 
Likewise, the t^^ancers’ gang is an interstiti^. group. 
It functions in an environment which is an “interstitial 
area” par excellence — ^the disordered taxi-dance world and 
the deteriorating sections of the dty.* 

In contrast with the boys’ gang, the girls’ gang of the 
type foimd in the taxi-dance haU is unstable and transient, 
principally because of the development of romantic attach- 
ments conflicting with gang allegiance. Thrasher has point- 

* Thrasher, The Gang, p. 228. * JHnd., pp. 22-25. 3 See pp. 231-33. 
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ed out that in the case of the boys’ gang it is the romantic 
interest and marriage which constitute the disintegrating 
force/ Similarly, for the taxi-dancers, a romantic interest is 
fatal to gang allegiance. Hence, the exclusively girls’ gang 
in the world of the taxi-dance hall is found only among those 
taxi-dancers whose interest in the patron is utilitarian and 
exploitative. 

There are several organized groups among the taxi-dancers suffi- 
ciently well recognized by the girls, both inside and outside, to be 
termed “gangs.” In their own way the girls apparently recognize 
that these “gangs” have leaders. For they are known by the name or 
nickname of the leader. Thus there are at present certain embryo 
gangs of taxi-dancers which are referred to as “Red's Gang,” “Rose's 
Gang,” and “Minnie's Gang.” 

The gangs are formed in the dance hall and among a group of con- 
genial girls who frequent the same dance hall. These girls in their 
association with patrons seem to be motivated wholly by utilitarian 
or exploitative interests. In some instances the girls of a gang are 
reported to be living together in apartments. They are reputed to be 
some of the most active in “fishing” gullible patrons.® 

The tari-dancer’s gang, in its organization and method of 
discipline and control, is patterned after the boys’ gang and 
the criminal gang. The following incident suggests a deliber- 
ation and organization not ordinarily found among a group 
of young women. 

“Red” and two of her cronies had secured the permission of the 
proprietor to leave early. At eleven o'clock in the evening they were 
wearing their wraps and were standing near the door. “Red” signaled 
for me to come over. After a moment's conversation she said: “There's 
going to be a fight here in a minute. Watch that black-eyed kid with 
the white dress. Our gang is down on her and we've decided that 
Stella is to go over there and give her a good punch. Stick around 
and you'll see some fun.” 

* Thrasher, op. cU., p. 242. ® Records of an investigator. 
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1 waited and watched. A moment later the dance was completed 
and the “black-eyed kid” stood on the side lines talking to a patron. 
Then I saw Stella stroll over in her direction and without any formali- 
ties deliver one vigorous well-aimed blow at the “black-eyed kid.” 
She crumbled to the floor, and Stella strolled triumphantly away to 
join “Red” and her cronies, who disappeared down the stairs a moment 
later. The “black-eyed kid” was carried to the restroom, and after a 
time was able to go home.^ 

Irrespective of its picturesque character, the gang behavior 
of the girls is significant evidence of the conflicting stand- 
ards and groups found in this social world. Despite its tem- 
porary eflfect in bringing a certain amount of order into a 
disordered world the girls’ gang in the end serves as an in- 
fluence toward further demoralization in the taxi-dance hall. 

A fourth factor contributing to the demoralization of the 
taxi-dancer is her economic position in the institution. To 
make her sojourn in the dance haU profitable the girl must 
in some way meet the commercial demands of the patrons. 
Whatever may be her personal inclinations or ideals, the 
taxi-dancer is expected to accept conditions as she finds 
them and to do everything possible to make certain that the 
patrons “have a good time.” She must dance with all who 
so desire, and xmder no circumstances may she “insult” a 
patron. 

The first night I was here a fdlow insulted me. I slapped him across 
the face just like I would any other fellow who started anything. He 
got sore and took a “pass” at me but I dodged him. Then the floor- 
man stopped him. When he learned that I had slapped him he told 
me to go in the ofl&ce and see the boss. Well I went in there and he 
bawled me out. He said I’d either act all right, no matter what the 
fellows said, or I could get out. I’ve got to put up with a lot to stay 
in this place.* 

* Records of an investigator. 

2 Comment of taxi-dancer to investigator. 
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These administrative requirements in themselves should not 
be taken too seriously, for the girl has devices for meeting 
most of these unpleasant situations. But behind these is the 
entire economic situation which — ^irrespective of other val- 
ues — ^places the premium upon whatever dance-haU activi- 
ties will realize the most in profit to proprietor and taxi- 
dancer. The struggle of the veteran taxi-dancer to ^^get 
the dances/’^ the necessity of lowering occasionally her role 
in the dance-haU world, * and the whole “retrogressive life- 
cycle’’^ reflect the i m mutability of economic forces m the 
dance haU. 

So far, dance-haU developments seem to show that in 
most instances the greatest i m mediate profit, at least, is 
gained through permitting some questionable conduct. 
Certainly, in many cases, proprietors acting of their own 
free will have not been backward in encouraging taxi-danc- 
ers to make the most of the economic opportunities which 
the taxi-dance haU affords. 

We asked Jim [for positions as taxi-dancers] and were informed 
that we would probably be taken on as dancing instructors when the 
place opened for the winter at a price of a nickel a dance, and a 
‘‘chance to make anyway five dollars a night/' and more too if we 
“had a mind to." 

When I asked him what we had to “put our mind to” in order to 
increase our nightly stipend he was noncommittal, telling us that we 
were smart and ought to know .4 

Out of the economic requirements of employment in the 
taxi-dance hall arises a fifth factor in demoralization — ^the 
necessity for casual intimacies with the many patrons who 
present themselves. It is necessary for the taxi-dancer to 
manifest toward each of her clients a certain measure of 

* See p. 98. ® See pp. 101-5. * See pp. 86-94. 

* Report of Investigator B {Chicago Jtmmai, August 16, 1926). 
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personal interest irrespective of her real feelings regarding 
them. 

Most of my patrons for my “line.” A girl’s got to “kid” the 
fellows along a lot. That’s what most of them want. If a girl can just 
remember the first name of a lot of the boys who come up occasionally 
it helps a lot. I like it when I happen to take a fancy to a boy. But 
when I don’t like him, it goes against me to have to “kid” him along 
so much. But they “fall for it” just the same. But then that’s the 
only way to make a living out of this hall. “Business is business” you 
know!^ 

These promiscuous intimacies, though sometimes innocent 
enough, often result in unfortimate and embarrassing expe- 
riences. The following is but an illustration of the difficulties 
which may develop: 

Evelyn Henderson is in wrong with the Austin police. Police say 
her story of having jumped from the fr3dng pan into the fire by accept- 
ing a ride from two men she didn’t know after refusing to ride farther 
with one she did, in the wee small hours of yesterday morning, puts a 
bit of a strain on their credulity. 

Evelyn is 20, by her own story, and is a taxi-dancer, earning her 
nickel a dance as an “instructress” at a hall on West Madison Street. 
By her costume of blonde satin with voluminous chiffon sleeves and 
high-collared neck, she might be a Paris mannequin and her ultra 
blas6 manner would do credit to a gold coast hostess. 

Her explanation of her presence in an automobile loaded with loot 
from drug stores, including fountain pens, five gallons of alcohol, 
cigars, cigarets, and $26 in small change, when it was halted after a 
mile chase by a squad car from the detective bureau, was given with 
an air of slightly annoyed condescension. 

She had a date with a man she had danced with frequently, she 
said, and after she left the dance hall they drove out beyond the end 
of the Crawford Avenue car line, where her escort attempted familiari- 
ties. After an argument, she jumped from the car and began to walk 
back toward the car line, where she was overtaken by the two men in 
the automobile, who invited her to ride with them, she said. 

* Case No. 10. 
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They seemed all right, she said, so she accepted the ride, and they 
had gone nearly to Madison Street when they sighted the squad car, 
and the driver stepped on the gas.* 

Casual intimacies often make for breakdowns all along 
the line. Even though she may engage in casual assodations 
with patrons only because of her economic interest and with 
firm resolve not to let them disturb the other provinces of 
her life, there seems to be an almost inevitable tendency for 
them ultimately to make inroads upon her private life. Ele- 
ments in the social situation of the taxi-dancer seem almost 
to make necessary an inconstancy in her affections. 

I never did love my husband, I guess, but we were getting along 

pretty well My husband was always dose about money matters 

when it came to me. He’d raise all kinds of trouble if I paid two dollars 
for a pair of stockings, even if he did understand that I had to look 
attractive at the dance hall if I was to get enough money to buy the 

groceries Then we’d quarrel about my escorts. If he wouldn’t 

come down and get me at dosing time I’d have to have someone else 
bring me home. I couldn’t walk down Clark Street alone at one 
o’dock in the morning, and so I’d have to get some boy friend to bring 

me home Then my husband would get '‘sore” if he found I 

hadn’t told the boy I was married. But I couldn’t always get a man to 
bring me home if I told him I was married and living with my husband.® 

The effect of these necessary personal associations is seen 
in the distraction and disorganization of individual taxi- 
dancers.3 xhe effect can also be observed in the philosophy 

* News story, Chicago Tribune, March 22, 1929. Name changed and ad- 
dresses deleted. 

® Case No. 10. 

3 It is quite possible that these forces of disorganization may sometimes 
lead to complete mental breakdown. Suggestive in this connection is the 
fact that in a sin^e pubKc institution for the insane in New York City four 
former taxi-dancers have been admitted as patients within the past year and 
a half. Dr. Nobe E. Stein, Senior Psychiatrist of the Manhattan State 
Hospital, Ward’s Island, New York City, in an interview concerning these 
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of life of eJ5)loitation and in the techniques of exploitation 
which characterize the life of the taxi-dance hall. It has 
been suggested' that these rationalizations and practices 
may at first seem to the taxi-dancer to be satisfying because 
they again bring her into an effective adjustment with the 
social world in which she is living. Fundamentally, it may 
also be said that the philosophy of life and practices of 
exploitation are felt by the girl to be satisfying because they 
serve to protect her against a dissipation of her affections 
through the casual intimacies required of taxi-dancers. Yet, 
in spite of this temporary boon, the standards and practices 
of exploitation — along with the casual intimacies which 
give rise to them — ^influence in the end toward further de- 
moralization.* 

In review it may be stated that there appear to be at 
least five forces in the taxi-dance haU making for demorali- 
zation. Even though it is conceded that in certain instances 
they do not actually bring about a disorganization of the 
individual, it is nevertheless true that these forces do exist 
and do tend to demoralize those whose standards and prac- 
tices are not already of a sort suitable to life in the taxi-dance 
hall. In the order discussed, these forces are as follows: 

First, the condition of anonymify provides for the patrons 
a release from the usual social restraints, an opportrmity for 

cases stated: “. . . . They ranged in age from eighteen to twenty-five years. 
Two were manic-dqpressive, manic type and two were schizophrenic; all 
quite typical of their respective groups, i.e., extrovert and introvert. Life in 
the taxi-dance hall, involving overwork, irregular night hotirs and drinking 
could be considered one of the predpitating factors in some of the psychoses, 
for which, however, these patients were ftmdamentally predisposed.” A 
careful study of the incidence of insanity among former taxi-dancers would 
be an interesting program for further research. 

> See pp. 247-48. » See pp. 42-48 and S*-S3- 
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living ^‘double lives” and for making contacts of a sort which 
in the end cannot but be at least partially disorganizing. 
A second force abetting demoralization for both patrons and 
taxi-dancers is the wide divergence of the standards and 
practices of this social world from that to which many have 
been accustomed in other groups. A third element in the 
situation is the existence within the dance-hall world of 
contradictory standards and beliefs. The girls’ gang arises 
in the taxi-dance hall as a reaction to these contradictory 
ways of life. It makes possible a certain amoimt of order in 
the disordered world of the taxi-dancer, yet in the end it 
may serve as a further agent in demoralization. A fourth pos- 
sible influence making for disorganization is the economic 
position of the taxi-dancer. In the dance haU the premium 
in the form of maximum i mm ediate profits for taxi-dancer 
and proprietor is often placed upon questionable conduct; 
and the opportunity to turn to this source of revenue is 
always closely at hand. Finally, the casual familiarities with 
many patrons required of the taxi-dancer exposes her to 
intimate approaches from questionable characters and 
serves to place her in a social situation which seems almost 
to make necessary a certain inconstancy in her affections. 
All these factors make for confliict, both for the taxi-dancer 
and for the regular patron, between the attitudes and pat- 
terns of behavior in dance hall life and in family and com- 
munity circles. This social conflict, no matter how sedulous- 
ly these two sodal worlds may be kept apart, inevitably re- 
sults in moral conflict, to a degree which often spells per- 
sonal demoralization. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE TAXI-DANCE HALL AND SOCIAL REFORM 

Any recreational institution so contradictory to tradition- 
al American standards as the taxi-dance hall could not arise 
in the cities of the United States without calling forth op- 
position to it. From the very first the taxi-dance hall was 
suspected by ojficials and social workers of harboring im- 
morality and prostitution. The fact that taxi-dancers were 
required to dance with all-comers, that the establishment 
was closed to women patrons, and that proprietors did not 
favor women supervisors furnished grounds for these sus- 
picions. Nevertheless, it should be recognized that the taxi- 
dance hall structure did not develop in Chicago as a deliber- 
ate attempt to circumvent conventions but rather grew out 
of certain competitive exigencies and the concentration in 
certain areas of an una^imilated male population. The taxi- 
dance hall may thus be viewed as a natural outgrowth of 
certain urban conditions rather than as a moral violation. 
Its control can then be sought with a recognition of under- 
l3dng conditions. 

I. CHARGES MADE AGAINST THE TAXI-DANCE HALL 

Many charges during the last years have been leveled at 
the taxi-dance hall. These can be reviewed briefly and with- 
out elaboration, since material bearing upon most of the 
points has already been presented. 

One of the charges made most frequently against the 
taxi-dance hall is that it is ‘^closed to women patrons.^’ It 
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should be noted, however, that the taxi-dance hall was not 
the result of a deliberate attempt to exclude women patrons 
but was rather a means by which dance partners might be 
secured for men who could not otherwise obtain them. The 
absence of other women in the taxi-dance hall is due, his- 
torically, to the fact that women refused to dance volun- 
tarily with certain types of men, rather than because of an 
unwillingness of patron or proprietor to have them there. 

A second charge is that taxi-dancers are compelled by 
the management to dance with any patron who may so de- 
sire, irrespective of their personal wishes. From a commer- 
cial point of view, however, some such requirement as this 
is necessary if the taxi-dance hall is to serve its patronage, 
since the men who attend this type of hall are those who 
cannot secure dance partners easily in the large public 
ballrooms. In practice, however, the clever taxi-dancer does 
not dance long with anyone who is positively distasteful to 
her. 

There is, in the third place, a disposition on the part of 
many people to regard the absence of women supervisors 
and chaperons as ipso facto evidence that the taxi-dance hall 
is at least questionable. Since many prosperous ballrooms 
have recently employed women supervisors or hostesses, it 
is only natural to expect that taxi-dance halls should do 
likewise. Certain factors, however, differentiate the super- 
vision problem of the taxi-dance haU from that of the public- 
dance palace. There is no known dientfle which is attracted 
to the taxi-dance hall because of the presence of chaperons, 
as is true of the dance palace. In other words, the box office 
gives little or no encouragement for the employment of host- 
esses. A second factor is the difference in the relative ojst 
of employing a woman supervisor in the small taxi-dance 
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hall as contrasted with the large dance palace. While the 
taxi-dance hall may have only a few hnndred patrons, the 
large dance palace may count its patrons by the thousands. 
For it the salary of the supervisor is a much smaller item in 
the total expense than in the case of the smaller taxi-dance 
hall. 

A fourth and more serious charge, frequently leveled at 
the taxi-dance haU, is that because of its very structure and 
its method of paying taxi-dancers, it must — of necessity — 
be an institution ia which there is a great deal of prostitu- 
tion. This assumption appears to have arisen from a recog- 
nition of the similarity of the social situations of the prosti- 
tute and of the taxi-dancer. In each instance the types of 
social contacts which are possible, the interests, and the 
social forces moldiug their lives seem to be very much the 
same. Further, the taxi-dance hall situation embodies the 
three essentials of prostitution as given by Flexner* — ^barter, 
promiscuity, and emotional indifference. The association of 
patron and taxi-dancer is based upon economic ties, and 
the bargaining and higgling typical of the market place in- 
evitably results. Also, the taxi-dancer is required to be 
familiar and affectionate with many men and to simulate at 
least a personal interest in each; yet if she is truly successful 
in her trade, she must be one who does not discriminate 
among her patrons and is in fact rather emotionally indif- 
ferent to them. 

This marked amilarity between the social situation of the 
taxi-dancer and the prostitute is at least a partial explana- 
tion for the universal belief that much regular prostitution 
is to be found in the taxi-dance hall. Actually, however, 
the profesaonal prostitute is seldom discovered in a taxi- 

* Abr ah a m Flexner, ProstUidion in Europe^ p. 11. 
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dance hall. While promiscuous sex behavior and extra- 
marital alliances of varying types are all too frequent,* 
prostitution of the older forms* is not common.* 

The explanation for this fact can be found in part in the 
differences m income afforded by the two livelihoods. A 
young woman willing to become a prostitute can in this way 
secure an income much greater than that of the taxi-dancer. 
Moreover, because the two occupations are pursued during 
the same hours of the day, they cannot be engaged in 
concurrently. Nor can the prostitute, when her day of popu- 
larity is over, return to the taxi-dance hall. When she has 
reached such a low estate in her own profession that the 

* For discussion of these forms see pp. 48-49. 

a The chief type of activity in the life of the taxi-dance hall which can be 
classed unquestionably as prostitution is the late-night or overnight auto or 
rooming-house engagement, characterized by barter (bargaining) and emo- 
tional indifference. The following may have been merely an instance of 
^'fishing,” or may have been the beginning of conduct resulting in overt im- 
morality. 'The two girls who had been seen talking to the two young fel- 
lows who had said that they were 'picking up* came out of the restroom and 
headed for the two chaps. The larger one spoke up, *We decided we*d go out 
with you, but you guys have got to give us our five dollars before we start* ’* 
(news story, Chicago Journal, August 18, 1926). 

3 There is reason to believe that in some cities much more prostitution 
has been associated with the taxi-dance hall than has been true of Chicago. 
The explanation for this difference is not as yet entirely clear, but very prob- 
ably could be understood in terms of the differentiating factors in the local 
situations. 

In New York, where it has been maintained that the prostitute is less 
accessible, the Committee of Fourteen, in its Annual Report for xp30 re- 
ports: "Many of the halls 'sell* the hostesses to prospective customers who 
do not wish to remain for dancing, but desire to take the hostess out for a 
few hours for immoral purposes. The usual charge is a flat rate of $15, 
although some charge on an hourly basis. Of this the dance manager re- 
ceives from so to 60 per cent Curiously enough, it is exceptional in 

the hfl-llfi where the worst public conduct prevails.** 
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eaxnings of the taxi-dancer are attractive, the prostitute 
will no longer possess the personal characteristics which 
niake for success in the taxi-dance haU. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that con- 
siderable clandestine prostitution and the practice of 
“overnight dates” are to be found associated with the taxi- 
dance halls . The “occasional prostitute,” the one who ven- 
tures occasionally into prostitution as a means of meeting 
special financial needs and then returns to her former life 
and activities, is sometimes foimd. But if the young woman 
continues indefinitely in prostitution she usually gives up 
taxi-dandng for the more lucrative means of support.* 

A fifth charge against the institution, closely associated 
with the previous accusation, is that even though a great 
deal of prostitution, strictly conceived, is not to be found in 
the taxi-dance hall, it is for many young girls nevertheless 
a “school” preparing them for prostitution and for allied 
forms of sexual misconduct. Immediately it must be con- 
ceded that there is much truth in this accusation. It is, m 
fact, one of the more important charges — ^if, indeed, not the 
most important — ^which can be made against these resorts. 
The data substantiating this accusation have been accumu- 
lating until now there is an impressive array of evidence. 
First of all, the social world of the taxi-dance hall embodies 
many factors which iafluence tpward prostitution and sex- 
ual misconduct. One such factor is the attitude of cynicism 
and sophistication current almost universally among the 
girls. Associated with this is the scheme of life of exploita- 

^ It should not be inferred that there are not other forms of sexual mis- 
conduct often associated with the taxi-dance baH- Taxi-dancers engaging 
in these may frequently continue indefinitely in the taxi-dance haU (see 
pp. 4&-49)- 
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tion and the ^‘sex game.’’ These, too, provide standards of 
conduct and rationalizations which may very easily lead 
toward misconduct. Finally, the social forces of the dance- 
hall world are such that it is only a question of time until 
the taxi-dancers are forced to gravitate toward less desirable 
activities or groups, or to leave the dance halls entirely. 
For those who pursue taxi-dance hall life to the end of its 
retrogressive cydes,^ prostitution or other forms of sexual 
license appear almost inevitable. 

Two other sodal judgments which can be made regarding 
the taxi-dance hah, as at present conducted, still remain. 
These, by some chance, have not come to the attention of 
many who have inveighed against the institution. Yet they 
seem to be judgments which are entirely in accord with the 
facts revealed. 

In the first place, it may be said with certainty that the 
taxi-dance haUs serve to bring into intimate assodation peo- 
ple from widely divergent sodal groups who in the normal 
course of events would never meet. Under the doak of 
anon3nnity, and with the form of sodal acceptability bought 
at the box office, any kind of man may have the oppor- 
tunity to make his overtures to young women serving as 
taxi-dancers. Thus, taxi-dancers are exposed to approach 
from thieves, pickpockets, holdup men, bootleggers, and 
even procurers. 

The young girl is also exposed to those who would seek 
to exploit her sexually in other ways. Recently there has 
developed about the taxi-dance halls of New York and 
Chicago a scheme by which a gang of fellows are able some- 
tmes to secure a taxi-dancer even against her will. Known 
in the vernacular as the “line-up,” it is perhaps the experi- 

* See pp. 86-94, 
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ence most dreaded by many young women,^ This is but an- 
other hazard to which the girl is exposed in the taxi-dance 
haU. 

In a like manner the young girl may become intimately 
associated with men of ahen culture and race. Thus the 
daughter of Polish peasants, living in the Stock Yards dis- 
trict, may become romantically attached to a member of 
another race. Or, again, the son of a proud family in the 
Philippines may abruptly terminate his college career be- 
cause of his infatuation for a girl of little culture or educa- 
tion whom he has discovered in a taxi-dance hall. These 
are but examples of the incongruous matches which are 
regularly seen in these establishments. In the light of the 
racial prejudices, the standards of propriety, and the mores 
which — ^whether we think them right or not — ^will certainly 
function in well-ordered social life for some time to come, 
we may well ask whether it is wise to tolerate an institution 
which most certainly fosters unwise marriages and increases 
appreciably the marital disorganization of present-day life. 

A final charge which can justly be made against the taxi- 
dance hall is that it provides a focal point for the congrega- 
tion of those who, at least at the time, are impelled by inter- 
ests and desires inimical to social welfare. Here they find 
others who either have the same dominant interest or are 
willing to accommodate themselves to it for money. Under 
the protection which the anon3nnity of the institution pro- 
vides they are enabled to make clandestine contacts of a 

* The infonnation being collected as a part of the Bo3rs’ Club Study, New 
York University, under the direction of Professor Frederic M. Thrasher, 
reveals that this practice is much more common in New York than had been 
supposed. In Chicago this practice was brought to light in the instance of a 
taxi-dancer who leaped from a third-floor window to escape attack (see Chin 
cage Evening Jonmaly September 12, r928). 
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sort which in the end cannot but be disorganizing to many. 
In other words, the taxi-dance hall by its universal practices 
of using young women as the lure for trade, by maintaining 
an established location in the city, and by its policy of re- 
maining open during the leisure hours serves in reality to 
facilitate contacts of the sort which progressive communi- 
ties are seeking to suppress. To these places are gathered 
some of those who seek illicit stimulation. Matured indi- 
viduals here find conveniently located for them an outlet 
for vagrant impulses; and young people may discover in 
this circumscribed social world a sanction for conduct which 
may ultimately result in thwarted ambitions and personal 
demoralization. 


2. THE PROBLEM OF SUPERVISION 

Taxi-dance halls have not fared weU at the hands of 
private protective social agencies. While it has often been 
possible to establish satisfactory relationships with politi- 
cians and police, the protective social agencies have been 
less co-operative.^ Sometimes these agencies have made 
thorough investigations before steps have been taken to 
close the dance halls. More often agencies have proceeded 
with very little knowledge of the life revolving about the 
establishments. 

Protective social agencies, for the most part, have in- 
herited the attitudes of social workers of fifteen and twenty 
years ago, who looked with dubious eye upon all com- 

^ It should be noted that recently the Chicago Police Department, under 
the leadership of those personally opposed to the taxi-dance hall, has been 
found by iinscrupulous proprietors to be anything but co-operative. The 
Police Department has pursued questionable taxi-dance halls unremittingly 
and has co-operated at all times with the Juvenile Protective Association, 
according to a statement issued in 1931 by Jessie F. Binford, executive direc- 
tor of that agency. 
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mercialized recreation, especially theaters and dance halls. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the dominant attitude of 
protective social agencies at the first was one of opposition. 
In other cities, as in Chicago, much effort was expended to 
bring about the dosing of certain establishments. 

In addition to the effort to eliminate the taxi-dance hall 
whenever possible, the Juvenile Protective Assodation has 
sought to use various means to restrain the development of 
the taxi-dance hall and to control and supervise it whenever 
possible.' An attempt was made to force taxi-dance balls 
to secure dty amusement licenses such as held by other 
commerdaJized dance halls. In most instances the taxi- 
dance halls had successfully represented themselves as edu- 
cational institutions, i.e., “schools of dandng,” and were 
not required to secure an amusement license. As a result, 
the coiporation counsel of Chicago was requested to render 
a dedaon upon this controversial point. Subsequently all 
taxi-dance halls, even though styling themselves “schools 
of dancing,” have been considered amusement establish- 
ments, and have been ejected to come under the regular 
Ucensmg provisions of the dty.* 

Then began a whole series of strategical efforts on the 
part of Chicago taxi-dance haU interests to drcumvent the 
licensing requirements and to defeat the various attempts 
at control. Because the halls often were very profitable, 
taxi-dance hall interests apparently considered it worth 
while to spend considerable money to secure licenses or to 
prevent their revocation.* The influence of these expendi- 

* For an account of one such effort see pp. 205-7. 

* Corporation Counsel Decision, No. 842. 

3 For much infonnation regarding the strategy employed by proprietors 
to circumvent licensing and supervision the writer is indebted to Jessie F. 
Binford, director of the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 
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tures was hard to combat, especially when this money made 
it possible to bring political pressure to bear upon city courts 
and licensing officials. A second type of strategy used by 
proprietors was the mandamus suit to compel the city to 
issue a license, or to show just cause for not issuing it. If the 
proprietor appears to be questionable, but is a man about 
whom little concrete information is known, it is most diffi- 
cult to oppose the suit. Only as unfavorable data can be 
gathered quickly has it been possible to defeat the suits of 
mandamus. 

When failing in these efforts taxi-dance hall interests have 
turned to a third tack : placing forward as the titular head 
of the establishment a man about whom nothing unfavor- 
able is known. The tie between this ‘‘straw man’^ and the 
more notorious individuals who may really control the 
resort is, of course, not revealed. Unless this hidden rela- 
tionship can be established in time or the applicant shown 
to be incompetent or unfit, it has been impossible to prevent 
the granting of a license. Recently another form of legal 
strategy has developed: securing an injunction agamst po- 
lice interference and surveillance. Under the claim that po- 
lice visits to public dance haUs “hurt business,’’ injunctions 
have been granted by friendly courts, and police officials 
have been prevented from entering.^ 

These latter efforts of taxi-dance hall proprietors have 
been hampered considerably through police reports and 
.through the independent investigations which private pro- 
tective agencies, especially the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion, have been making for some years. There is now on file 

^ To circumvent these injunctions Chicago police oflScers in 1931 began 
picketing the entrance wajrs to these resorts, dissuading people from entering. 
In April, 1932, however, four taxi-dance haUs were reported to be still op- 
erating under injunctions {Chicago Tribune^ April 20). 
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a rather complete record of many different dance halls and 
of the men who have been identified with each. This in it- 
self is found to be of value when new applicants for dance- 
haU licenses are considered.^ Also, private protective agen- 
cies, through the fact that their investigators are unknown 
and unidentified, have been able to send investigators even 
into the resorts which have been protected by injunctions 
against police visits. 

Out of these experiences in dealing with public dance 
haUs, and especially the taxi-dance hall, a new point of 
view is developing. While stiff pushing prosecutions when 
the conditions seem to warrant, there is now discernible 
among social-reform groups a disposition to study more 
thoroughly the entire situation of the taxi-dance hall with a 
view toward a better understanding of the problem. Asso- 
ciated with this trend has come a willingness to offer the 
opportunities for dance-hall supervision to taxi-dance hall 
proprietors as well as to the proprietors of the larger public 
ballrooms. The Juvenile Protective Association, while not 
approving the structure and organization of the taxi-dance 
hall, has taken the position that until these establishments 
are prohibited by local ordinance it will do everything 
possible to assist proprietors who desire to introduce stand- 
ards of supervision similar to those found in the approved 
ballrooms of the dty. 

This new policy seems in general to have been affected 
indirectly by the new trend in the attitude of the protective 
social agencies toward all commercialized public dance halls. 
The blanket opposition to these establishments seems to 

^ The fact that Chicago poKce officers are now instructed to consult Juve- 
nile Protective Association records before recommending the issuance of 
dance-hall licenses may be r^arded as a recognition of the practical value of 
thorough investigations and record-keeping. 
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have given way before the increasing recognition that many 
types of commercialized public dance halls are permanent 
units in the recreational structure of the city. Instead of 
wasting effort in fruitlessly fighting them, these organiza- 
tions have sought to establish in them satisfactory methods 
and standards of supervision. In - this way it has been 
thought that the young people attending might be protected 
against the worst dangers in commercialized recreation. As 
a result protective social agencies have been able to develop 
methods of ballroom supervision in which these social agen- 
cies, or their appointees, can function unoflSLcially. The 
movement has resulted in at least two outstanding plans: 
the ‘^San Francisco plan” and the ^‘Chicago plan.” 

San Francisco plan , — ^Under this arrangement the dance- 
hall supervisors are given police power and work in direct 
co-ordination with the Police Commission, but are privately 
supported, or are paid by the proprietors. This plan as de- 
veloped in San Francisco was applied first to taxi-dance 
halls, and only later extended to other public dance estab- 
lishments. 

The San Frandsco Center of the California Civic League [in 1918] 
appointed a PubHc Dance Hall Committee; .... its chief interest lay 
in being of service to this group of girls [taxi-dancers]. It recognized 
at the outset that the halls were furnishing amusement of a sort to a 
considerable proportion of the population, and therefore did not ask 
for the abolition. It requested from the Police Department an order 
to install a woman ‘‘supervisor,” with police power, in each place to 
protect the interests of the giiis; to prevent exploitation of the dientde 
by avaridous and unscrupulous interests, such as dope sellers, pan- 
derers; to enforce the law prohibiting the attendance of minors. 

A triangular plan of administration has been worked out induding 
the Police Commisaon (granted power to r^ulate the halls by the 
City Charter) ; the Chief Supervisor of Dance HaUs, employed by and 
responsible to the Public Dance Hall Committee of the San Frandsco 
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Center; and the supervisors of the individual halls. Supervisors are 
paid a moderate monthly salary by the halls, and are on duty every 
night the halls are open ^ 

Maria Ward Lambin in her study of San Francisco dance 
halls evaluates the plan as follows: 

The unique feature of the San Francisco plan is the social case work 
of the supervisors. All of the social problems of modem life are met 
within the dance hall: sickness, marital difficulties, unmarried mother- 
hood, unemployment, vocational maladjustment, desertion, feeble- 
mindedness, poverty, ignorance of social hygiene, of American manners 
and customs, lack of sex education. The dance hall supervisors, who 
are experienced in case work methods, are able to deal with these prob- 
lems both scientifically and sympathetically.* 

Chicago plan . — ^The ^‘Chicago plan/^ on the other hand, 
was applied first to the ^Mance palaces’’ and only later at- 
tempted with the taxi-dance halls. The plan does not in- 
clude the dty police in its organization and is in fact simply 
a co-operative understanding between the social agency and 
the proprietors of the public ballrooms by which they jointly 
establish standards and practices which they all agree to 
uphold. On the basis of these standards the officers of the 
social agency may then feel free to make criticisms and sug- 
gestions to individual proprietors. The plan developed out 
of conditions in 1922 and 1923 when many proprietors of the 
large Chicago ballrooms recognized that they could prosper 
most by establishing good reputations for their establish- 
ments. From the point of view of the social agencies it was, 
in the words of one leader, a time when ^ Ve proceeded upon 
the novel assumption that the proprietors were just as in- 
terested in establishing good conditions as we were.”^ As a 
result of this new co-operative attitude it was possible to 

* Report of the RuiUc Dance ffaU Commission of the San Francisco Center. 

* Adapted from 3 Jessie F. Binford, Survey, LIV, 98-99. 
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create a ballroom managers’ association which looked to a 
protective social agency for advice and assistance. An ac- 
count of this development, given by Jessie F. Binford, di- 
rector of the Juvenile Protective Association, is as follows; 

Having formed the Ballroom Managers’ Association, the proprie- 
tors turned for help to the organization which had perhaps taken the 
greatest interest in dance halls, although the men had never before 
regarded it as a friendly interest. From the very beginning a repre- 
sentative of the Juvenile Protective Association attended all the meet- 
ings. Reports were no longer made secretly, from a detective point 
of view, and they were no longer filed away to be used as clubs. They 
were laid on the table as we all met together to decide whether these 
great ballrooms could eventually become assets in our community life. 

We began by barring bad dancing, questionable conduct, and, per- 
haps the most important move of all, placing in the ballrooms women 
supervisors who had had social service training and experience. Under 
the new method of reform from within, our dance halls have prospered 
as never before; small undesirable halls have gone out of business.^ 

Following the success of the ‘^Chicago plan,” as applied to 
the large ballrooms of the city, an effort was made to deal 
with the taxi-dance halls in very much the same manner. 
There was, however, this outstanding difference: the taxi- 
dance hall proprietors were not invited into membership in 
the National Ballroom Managers’ Association. However, 
one taxi-dance hall voluntarily asked for membership and 
for the opportunity of having a woman supervisor. The 
proprietors of the Park Dancing School on North Clark 
Street in 1923 came to the Juvenile Protective Association 
and asked that someone be recommended to serve as a 
supervisor. Since then several women have been employed 
in this capacity, and have served as weU as could be expect- 
ed. For it should be noted that an essential element in the 


* Adapted from 


® See pp. 205-7. 
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“Chicago plan” is missing when the proprietor is not a 
member of the group of ballroom managers who support one 
another in maintaining standards. Instead of having the co- 
operation of his taxi-dance hall competitors, the single taxi- 
dance hall proprietor may feel that he is sacrificing profits 
by insisting upon supervision. In attempting to adapt the 
“Chicago plan” or any similar plan^ to the taxi-dance hall 
situation, several problems present themselves. First, the 
woman supervisor alone in a taxi-dance hall, dependent upon 
the proprietor for her livelihood, and with no organization of 
managers to support her, may sometimes find it impossible 
to uphold high standards and yet retain her position.* An- 
other is the difficulty of appearing overinsistent upon details 
of conduct which in themselves may seem of little conse- 
quence, yet must be insisted upon if supervision is to be ef- 
fective. Also, in the taxi-dance hall where the mingling of 
the Oriental and the American girl is countenanced, the 
supervisor experiences difficulty in dealing fairly, yet not 
too drastically, with this anomalous situation. 

Another major problem arising with any such plan of 

' In New York City, in reaction to a public attack by the police commis- 
sioner, fifteen taxi-dance hall proprietors in September, 1931, were associated 
together into the Five Boro Ballroom and Dancing Academy Owners^ Asso- 
ciation. It is their reported plan to establish standards of supervision to 
which they will all agree to adhere. Another suggestion has been that the 
Association employ women investigators unknown to the individual proprie- 
tors, to secure positions as taxi-dancers in the different haUs and to make 
coiifi.dential reports to the central committee of this Association. The New 
York City Police Dq)artment in the summer of 1931 assumed the responsi- 
bility for licensing and inspecting dance halls. 

* It is significant in this connection that Ella Gardner in her survey of 
public dance halls for the United States Children’s Bureau (Pub. 189) sug- 
gests that the difficulty of insuring effective supervision when the woman’s 
salary is paid by the management of the ballroom is the critical problem in 
this of dance-haU control. 
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supervision is the adjustment of the reciprocal relations 
of social agency and proprietor in such a way that the 
highest possible standards of supervision can he attained, 
yet without the chance that the methods and purposes of 
the social agency will be misconstrued. This proUem is seen 
most dearly in the occasional public indorsement of indi- 
vidual dance halls by the social agency. If the management 
of a certain ballroom is known to be doing everything possi- 
ble to maintain wholesome conditions, it seems only just 
that the establishment should be defended against the con- 
sequences for the occasional misfortunes of its patrons for 
which otherwise it might be held accountable. From one 
point of view this appears as only simple justice. But for 
those of a more cynical turn of mind it may appear as some- 
thing else. Some may even see in it a slightly camouflaged 
scheme for granting illidt “protection” through a public 
indorsement made doubly valuable because of the prestige 
of the sodal agency. 

An interpretation of this kind is, in most instances no 
doubt, a rank perversion of the truth. Yet the fact remains 
that a policy of even occasional and judidous public indorse- 
ment serves to provide individual dance halls with a form of 
“protection” against the hazards of the business which, in 
some cases, is more effective than any which might be 
“bought” from grafting politicians or police. It should be 
noted that by this procedure the indorsing sodal agency 
serves the interests of both the sincere dance-hall proprietor 
and the public by making unnecessary this form of petty 
grafting, which cannot but be demoralidng to all concerned 
— police, politidans, and dance-hall proprietors. 

It should be noted that the petty contributions to cor- 
rupt political interests for “protection,” made by honest and 
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sincere dance-hall proprietors, can be exacted from them 
chiefly because of the traditional stigma associated in the 
public mind with public dance haUs. This aspect of the 
problem, as well as the practical way in which dance-hall 
men look at the matter, is revealed in the following docu- 
ment. Unfortunately, in this instance, the dance-hall pro- 
prietor adopts a misleading attitude of cynicism toward his 
competitors. This should not, however, be permitted to ob- 
scure in any way the point that, after all, the judicious 
granting of public indorsements by an upright private social 
agency does serve a justified purpose in making unnecessary 
the pa3dng of '‘graft” to protect legitimate interests. 

tell you how the dance-hall men happened to get hooked up 

with the Juvenile Protective Association You know the dance- 

hall business is a funny game. WeVe got a bad name and so every- 
thing that happens that has anything to do with a dance hall is blamed 

on to it A boy and girl meet in a dance hall and later get into 

trouble and the dance hall is blamed for it 

Now that means that the dance-hall men to protect themselves 
have to keep on friendly terms with the police and the politicians. Of 
course, ordinarily it doesn’t cost so much, but it’s twenty-five dollars 
here and twenty-five dollars there and it soon counts up. 

That’s where the Ballroom Managers’ Association and the Juvenile 
Protective Association come in. These fellows who first supported the 
plan weren’t any more righteous than the rest of us. They just saw the 
point first and then the rest of us got wise and jumped in, too. We just 
figured that the Juvenile Protective Association would give us better 
and cheaper protection than the police and politicians do,=' 

With the practically minded proprietor, “protection” was 
recognized to be a vital factor in his business. Like insur- 
ance, “protection” was a way by which the dance-hall pro- 
prietor could reduce the factor of risk in his business to a 
minimum. Thus in addition to idealistic considerations, 

* From an interview with a dance-hall proprietor. 
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there was a very practical utilitarian interest to induce pro- 
prietors to follow policies which might occasionally receive 
the commendation and indorsement of protective social 
agencies. 

Another administrative difficulty arises from the fact that 
public indorsement of individual dance establishments by 
reputable social agencies virtually eliminates the necessity 
for the form of “protection” which corrupt police and politi- 
cians can provide. Social agencies may m this way come to 
be viewed as competitors with corrupt officials in distribut- 
ing “protection.” This is especially true when m the prac- 
tical carr3dng-out of a “Chicago plan” the social agency 
finds it desirable to engage in activities and to establish ties 
and obligations which — even though the entire procedure 
has been above reproach — ^may later prove to be embarrass- 
ing. Political foes of the movement are thus provided with 
an excellent prima fade case against the social agency. 

Such an interpretation can be given to the public alterca- 
tion three years ago between a dty prosecutor — a. WiUiam 
Hale Thompson appointee — and the Juvenile Protective 
Assodation. In a public letter to the director of the Associa- 
tion, protesting against charges alleged to have been made 
in its annual report, the prosecutor dted by way of rebuttal 
certain anomalous relationships which he daimed existed 
even under the Juvenile Protective Assodation poli<y of 
occasional indorsements. These coxmter charges involve, in 
part, the supposed policy of the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation in “protecting” against legal action the Park Danc- 
ing Academy, the one taxi-dance hall which had been inter- 
ested in securing and maintaining a woman supervisor. 

One taad-dance hall owner has protested, saying that they have a 
working arrangement with the Juvenile Protective Association where- 
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by their moral status was firmly established, and that they did not 
therefore consider any other regulation necessary 

This department is desirous of protecting from imjust criticism 
legitimate dance halls, the owners of which maintain high standards. 
By the same token this department is determined to stamp out all 
vidous, lawless, immoral and dangerous dance halls and dancing 
without regard to who may be involved and without regard to the 
sponsorship or recommendation of women acting as supervisors in 
them 

It may be interesting to note that the Morals Court recently sent 
two girls to my oflSce in the custody of the police, after they had stated 
in the Morals Court that they were instructors in this particular dance 
haU. The officer stated that upon complaints from the neighbors he 
and other officers had raided a flat which resulted in the arrest of a 
Hawaiian and a FiHpino, one of which men was fined $5.00 and costs 
and the two girls ordered to leave the dty. 

In the face of this and other information, I cannot understand why 
you persist in a further dispute of the character of this particular place, 
but in your last communication, you still charge that “we are honest 
enough to recognize a sincere effort on the part of one of the proprietors 
to give supervision and protection to the girls who act as instructors 
and to have good conditions generally. The proprietor of this hall 
has done that” 

This department, as all departments under the present administra- 
tion, seeks to co-operate with and give recogm’tion to aU proper efforts 
of every reputable agency of Chicago. On the other hand, this depart- 
ment does not propose to assist or recognize any agency which, imder 
the guise of social service, receives support for itself or for its employees 
[dance-hall supervisors] from the very institutions which in its pro- 
gram of alleged social service it is supposed to regulate, investigate, or 
prosecute * 

The limit to which a private agency may go in giving pub- 
lic indorsements of certain dance halls is most difficult to 
determine. Such an agency is constantly confronted by a 
double dilemma. Without yielding in the least to dishonest 

^ Adapted from an open letter of a former prosecuting attorney to the 
director of Juvenile Protective Association under date of March 24, 1928. 
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or unworthy motives, it is possible for the organization, on 
the one hand, to err by refusing to grant enough public 
indorsements, and, on the other hand, it is equally possible 
to err on the side of too frequent indorsements. By not 
giving enough indorsements the agency tends to lose its 
very power for influence over the dance haQs themselves; 
and by too frequent or too indiscriminate indorsements 
the agency lays itself open to the accusation of being a 
racketeering organization trading on public indorsements 
and “protection.” In this situation there is a grave danger 
that the organization through a popular misunderstanding 
of the activities may even lose the public support by whidi 
it is able to exert influence with the proprietors themselves. 

This policy of judicious indorsements is obviously difiBl- 
cult to administer in as dubious a situation as that presented 
by the taxi-dance halls. It is apparent that the “Chicago 
plan,” if it is to succeed, must be administered not as a 
matter of routine, but with a viewpoint of practical expedi- 
ency. As long as the taxi-dance hall problem presents itself, 
each instance of possible indorsement must be viewed in the 
light of the total situation and with a consideration of the 
different community changes from time to time. It follows, 
therefore, that the “Chicago plan” to be successful must have 
the support of social leaders who are constantly at work 
studjdng the ever changing nature of their problem and who 
remain equally active In informing the more intelligent pub- 
lic of the complexity of the sodal forces which social workers 
must face in the modem dty. 

3. THE PROBLEM OP A SUBSTITUTE 

It is certain, from the information which has been 
amassed, that the unsupervised taxi-dance hall is frequent- 
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ly morally degrading and disorganizing. If the taxi-dance 
hall were eliminated, it is dear that many would be spared 
demoralization in this way at least. Yet it should be noted 
that there are also patrons and taxi-dancers for whom the 
taxi-dance haU is not disorganizing. Many are already ad- 
justed to the t3?pe of life revolving about these places. 
Others among the patrons are so situated that taxi-dance 
haU life, even at its worst, is superior to what they might 
otherwise experience. For some patrons the taxi-dance hall 
is the only opportunity for feminine sodety outside the 
brothel. And among those men who will not resort to prosti- 
tution can be found some for whom the taxi-dancer affords 
the only opportunity for affectional ties of a heterosexual 
character. For certain of these the taxi-dance hall, instead 
of promoting demoralization, no doubt actually prevents 
the establishment of emotional adjustments even less whole- 
some. Yet the fact remains that the taxi-dance hall in a 
majority of cases contributes appreciably toward further 
demoralization. 

Sodal judgments such as have just been given are of 
value in helping to define the problem; yet it should be noted 
that they were not the chief aim of the study. Rather it was 
hoped that a more thorough descriptive analysis of the taxi- 
dance hall, its origins, evolution, polides, standards, prac- 
tices, and methods of control, might in the end be of greater 
value. In a very real sense, the research was based upon a 
conviction that even such an anomaly as the taxi-dance hall 
is but the natural result of certain sodal forces, of certain 
basic human desires and interests, and of human nature it- 
self when confronted with a particular physical settiug and 
with certain sodal situations. The belief prevailed that it 
was only as the taxi-dance hall could be seen in its entire 
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setting, as a natural development and as a normal manifes- 
tation of human nature in certain situations, that we could 
hope to get any real control over the problem. 

It is weE to note that in spite of its serious faults the taxi- 
dance hall can serve the legitimate needs of certain groups: 
older unattached men who wish to dance, men who are so- 
ciaUy handicapped by an unattractive personality, small 
stature, language difficulties, or by physical disabihties; de- 
tached immigrants who no longer j6nd social life among their 
own nationality entirely satisfying; and, finally, the young 
men of oriental races, who because of their isolation in 
America feel most keenly our social exclusiveness and our 
racial prejudices. The taxi-dance haU is the only dance in- 
stitution which makes a place for all these groups, the only 
social opportimity afforded them in which they do not feel 
tinge of pity, repulsion, or social condescension. Any com- 
prehensive social program for eliminating the taxi-dance 
haE must make satisfactory provision for the needs of these 
groups. 

Non-commercial agencies in Chicago have made few ef- 
forts to meet the recreational interests of patrons of the 
taxi-dance haE. OccaaonaEy, perhaps, social settlements 
and religious agencies have shown a qwradic interest in 
some of them. But probably the most significant of these 
efforts is the Lonesome Club, Inc. Since its inception in 
1915 it has conducted weekly dances to which men and wom- 
en of any age are invited. Its object, from the beginning, 
has been to facUitate the social contacts of those who are 
alone and without friends in the dty. 

The Lonesome Club was organized largely as a result of a series of 
articles written by Elizabeth Guyon Dormer in the Chicago Evening 
Post, telling of the londiness of strangers in Chicago. At a banquet 
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held in the Crystal Room of Hotel Sherman on the evening of October 
9, 1915, the organization officially came into existence, but was not 
incorporated until Jxme, 1917. During the war the activities of the 
Lonesome Club were broadened to include the service to soldiers and 
sailors on leave. 

But throughout the years the chief interest of the Lonesome 
Club has been to provide ‘‘one happy evening a week for all.” Accord- 
ing to its motto it seeks to provide “A Bright Spot in a Blue World.” 
Supervision of the highest order has been consistently maintained. A 
number of “hosts” and “hostesses” mingle with the throng, making the 
acquaintance of the new or backward and introducing them to others. 

The duty of chaperonage is taken seriously by the directors of the 
Club, who think of themselves as social workers. Mrs. Alice M. Buck, 
the president of the Club, has been active in the organization for many 
years, and can tell interesting stories of the personal problems solved, 
romances begun, men and women helped through contacts made in 
the Lonesome Club.^ 

The success of the Lonesome Club has encouraged the 
growth of rivals. Chicago at different times has had a Get- 
Acquainted-Club, a West Side Social Dancing Club, and a 
Middle-aged Dancing Club, all patterned after the original 
Lonesome Club. 

In New York there has been even less effort to meet the 
social and recreational needs of these isolated groups. The 
Y.W.C.A. organizations of New York City, as well as those 
of Chicago, have sought to provide facilities for bringing 
together socially unaffiliated young men and women of the 
city — ^but the most significant development which has come 
to the attention of the writer is the ^^99 Steps Club’’ of the 
Times Square district. 

Organized as a part of a program to provide social contacts for the 
young people of New York who turn to the Times Square “bright 
lights” for their social life and recreation this dub in the three years 

* Adaptation of information secured from interviews with officers of the 
Club, from newsoaner accounts, and from sodal case records. 
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of its existence has served over 1500 individuals. Under the leadership 
of the Reverend C. Everett Wagner, the club is sponsored by the 
Union Church (Methodist Episcopal), “99 Steps West of Broadway^* 
on Forty-eighth Street as a part of a unique church program. Young 
people are sought through want-ads in newspapers, and applicants are 
interviewed and investigated by trained social workers. Members, 
ranging in age from 18 to 40, are grouped in chapters according to 
age, interest, and apparent congeniality. The activities are not con- 
j&ned to social dancing, but also indude amateur dramatics under pro- 
fessional direction, discussion groups, swimming, bowling, bridge, ping 
pong and pool. 

However, it should be noted that these clubs do not meet 
all the needs served by the taxi-dance hall. In fact, they 
serve only the stranger in the city, the unattached person, 
and the one somewhat older than the t3^ical dance-haU 
patron who nevertheless desires to dance. Younger men and 
those not at ease in a social gathering or not possessing 
the social graces required for acceptance in the Lonesome 
Club group do not find their wishes satisfied. Neither does 
the one handicapped by physical disabilities or abnormali- 
ties, the immigrant with an imperfect command of English, 
nor the Oriental find a satisfying place in such clubs. 

Aside from the recreational programs of social settlement 
houses, the activities of nationality fraternal orders, and 
the social life incidental to Americanization programs, Kttle 
is done to serve the recreational needs of the immigrant. 
For the yoimg Oriental in America, even less is attempted. 
The only social life provided him is that which is associated 
with Cosmopolitan clubs, the International Houses of New 
York and Chicago, and the international discussion groups 
sponsored by the Y.M.C.A.* and the Y.W.C.A. All further 

* There was, however, one effort on the part of the Chicago Church 
Federation and the Foreign Student Department of the National Y.M.C.A. 
Council to promote a separate religious organization for Filipinos in Chicago. 
It was hoped that these religious service might provide the basis for building 
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efforts to provide Filipinos some opportunities for whole- 
some association with yoimg women have met formidable 
opposition in our racial mores. No organizations or leaders 
have been willing to undertake the responsibility of provid- 
ing suitable American girls for these yoimg men. 

In a most significant sense it may be said that the taxi- 
dance hall affords eloquent testimony to the inadequacies of 
present-day life for its patrons and to the maladjustments 
and unhappiness which many have experienced. Whether it 
be the Filipino for whom socially we do not make a place, or 
the European immigrant who seeks so desperately to achieve 
what he considers “Americanization,” or the man distraught 
by marital shipwreck or goaded by some bitter sense of in- 
capacity or failure, the patrons of the taxi-dance hall present 
a panorama of the maladjustments typical of urban life. 
Even those who come seeking sensuality cannot justly be 
regarded as depraved. More often than not they are merely 
men who feel themselves beaten down by the adversities 
of life and who have had the normal avenues for affectional 
life dosed to them. In the monotony and humdrum of the 
mechanized dty they play no significant r 61 e and their expe- 
rience in the taxi-dance hall may sometimes make it possible 
for them to feel that life after all is worth while. Similarly 
the young men of sixteen and eighteen who attend reflect 
maladjusted homes, unresolved conflicts of Old World par- 
ents and American-bom children, and the failure of the com- 
munity, the church, and the school to awaken in youth a 

up a better morale among Filipinos. Filipmo student ministers are appointed 
and carry on religious services under the name of the “Filipino Christian 
Fellowship.’’ While of great value, some of these efforts have not reached 
the great mass of Filipinos in Chicago. A large majority are Roman Catho- 
lics, and a form of worship borrowed from Protestant chtuches no doubt has 
not had a great appeal for them. 
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zeal for right living and for the compelling interests and ac- 
tivities that in the end make life significant. 

In the last analysis the problem of the taxi-dance Tiall 
can be regarded as the problem of the modem dty. Just as 
in the problem of crime, of vice, and of family disorganiza- 
tion, we find in the taxi-dance haU the same social forces 
which operate in aU dty life. There is, first of all, mobility, 
impersonality, and anonymity. As never before people are 
able to conduct activities in many places at the same time. 
They may move in and out of the mosaic of contradictory 
moral worlds which constitute the dty and yet be relatively 
free from detection. Others find in the dty’s anonymity an 
opportunity for the submergence of thdr ego. In this micro- 
cosm — ^the taxi-dance haU — ^is to be found additional testi- 
mony to the isolation, the loneliness and the distraction of 
the dty; of its failure to satisfy normally the basic cravings 
of human nature. In the abnormal behavior foimd in life in 
the taxi-dance hall is seen again the failure of the dty to 
meet in a wholesome way the fimdamental wishes of its peo- 
ple. Toward misconduct such as is assodated with the taxi- 
dance hall it would be easy to advocate some form of re- 
pression. But a policy involving repression alone would never 
be wholly successful. It does not get at the heart of the 
problem, for the problem is as big as dty life itself. 

The problem of the dty and of dty life remains the 
imsolved riddle about which these lesser questions revolve. 
This strange structure of iron and steel, brick and mortar, 
of skyscrapers and traffic lights, has potentialities for weal 
or woe. Now that man has built the dty, can he thrive in it? 
For countless ages man has prospered in a rural or a village 
situation. In this setting he has worked out through the 
centuries the accepted standards and practices, the mores of 
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sodety. Now, suddenly transplanted to the unfamiliar ur- 
ban setting, will modem man be able to adjust his “rural 
heritages” to urban life; or, like so many dty dvilizations of 
history, wiU the present also disintegrate? Today with the 
radio, the telephone, and the automobile urbanizing the en- 
tire country, the question becomes even more crudal. Will 
modem man be able to readjust his standards and practices 
in such a way that he and his descendants will prosper? 
This is the problem implidt not only in the development of 
the taxi-dance hall, but in almost all maladjustments in dty 
life. 

The taxi-dance hall also reflects in the extreme the com- 
merdalism and the utilitarian considerations which charac- 
terize the dty. In it even romance is sold on the bargain 
cormter. The adaptability of commerdalism is also seen. 
Just as the flophouse for hobos and the sale of protection 
and favoritism by politidans are ingenious adaptations of 
commerdalism in the big dty, so the organization of the taxi- 
dance haH is an adroit adjustment to a previously unrecog- 
nized demand. Commerdalism, in its freedom to follow un- 
restrainedly wherever the profit motive seems to lead, ap- 
pears to have the advantage over other dty forces and in- 
stitutions. Long before most sodal agendes, for instance, 
had even considered meeting the needs of this unassimilated 
male population, commerdal interests had responded to it 
and by slight adaptations of other enterprises had begun 
to serve the newly discovered demand. This commercial re- 
sponsiveness and adaptability is another aspect of the im- 
personal dty and is one making doubly difficult the whole 
problem of community control. 

It is also apparent that the very natxure of dty life makes 
necessary and inevitable some system of formal dance-haU 
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supervision. For dty people the dance hall is but an inci- 
dental experience in a life packed full of stimulating human 
contacts. Hence, their associations -with people met in the 
dance haU are usually casual and anon3anous. Often people 
meeting in this way have little abiding interest in one an- 
other and are not greatly concerned regarding the judgments 
which others met in the dance haU may make of them. The 
dance-hall activities are but a segmental aspect of their ex- 
periences and may often seem to have little bearing upon the 
main current of their life-careers. For this reason the village 
concern, of time immemorial, “What others might think,” 
becomes of little significance in the transient world of the 
ballroom. Instead, the impulse becomes strong to “let go,” 
to give vent to forms of self-expression one ordinarily would 
not permit one’s seH. Moreover, in the transient contacts of 
the ballroom one feels no personal responsibility for the con- 
duct of strangers seen there. As a result, any effective con- 
trol which is exercised must be formally imposed from with- 
out, either by the manager himself or by others whose in- 
terest is that of civic welfare. Thus, the informal social con- 
trol arising naturally and without special concern in the 
village situation must be supplanted in the urban dance hall 
by formal regulations, by institutionalized methods of super- 
vision, and by systems of control imposed forcefully and 
externally upon the dance-haU patrons. 

The taxi-dance hall reveals, again, the passing of tradi- 
tional forms of prostitution and the development of new 
substitutes. With the virtual disappearance of the profes- 
sional prostitute and the segregated vice district a host of 
variants has arisen. The sensual dancer in the unsupervised 
taxi-dance haU, the “charity girl,”^ the “gold-digger,” and 

^ See Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slunty pp. 7S--8i, 
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the ^^occasional” and the “clandestine” prostitute are some 
of these. For many of these women the taxi-dance hall, the 
night dub, the roadhouse, the beer flat, and many public 
ballrooms provide hunting grounds where they can seek 
out their clients while xmidentified and imembarrassed by 
popular stigma. The taxi-dance hall becomes also a place 
where girls and young men may be approached easily and 
solidted. It is thus a recruiting ground for many illicit 
activities. Moreover, the habitualixed sensualism tolerated 
in many dance halls suggests another adjustment to the 
new order. With the prostitute more inaccessible than ever, 
new accommodations have been worked out. The taxi-dance 
hall, unsupervised, is one among several institutions which 
are apparently a product of the new order and which func- 
tion in harmony with it. 

The practical problem presented by the existing taxi- 
dance haU yet remains. If the institution did not serve the 
legitimate interests and needs of a significant number of 
patrons, if it were not true that the taxi-dance haU un- 
doubtedly prevents emotional adjustments even less whole- 
some than those possible through this institution, it would 
be a simple matter to advocate eli m ination. If it were not 
probable that a widespread program of repression would 
only force these interests and activities into institutional 
forms more difficult to control,^ one could much more easily 
recommend the abolition of the taxi-dance hall. Had the 
experience of social agencies not demonstrated that it was 
quite possible to purge the public dance haU of many of its 

* The private '*night club” which admits only members and their friends 
is a form into which taxi-dance hall patrons might easily be absorbed. Be- 
cause, in theory at least, it is not open to the general public, the private night 
club has often been able to evade much routine public supervision (see pp. 
23-24). 
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worst evils through vigorous supervision, a recommendation 
favoring the extermination of this enterprise might be con- 
sidered. 

However, the success of the Chicago plan and the San 
Francisco plan in dealing with dance palaces and the profit- 
able operation of well-conducted taxi-dance haUs in both 
New York and Chicago give reason to believe that many 
taxi-dance halls can be operated in an acceptable manner. 
A vigorous social program involving thorough investigation 
and supervision of individual establishments would quickly 
eliminate the undesirable institutions and also most of the 
unwholesome practices in others, but at the same time would 
hold open the taxi-dance haUs which serve the legitimate in- 
terests of men whose needs are not met elsewhere. It should 
be noted, however, that such a policy is successful only to 
the extent that it is supported by vigorous and continued 
supervision. In the social control of commercialized dance 
halls, as elsewhere, eternal vigilance will always be the price 
of our liberties. 

Tkere is some reason to believe that superviaon in the 
taxi-dance hall, if honestly and thoroughly administered, 
might prove even more successful than in the dance palace. 
The economic necessity in the taxi-dance hall that the girl 
be casually affectionate toward many patrons, with all that 
results from this in an inconstancy and dissipation of her 
affections* and in the philosophy of life and practices of 
esploitation,* would c»ntinue, no doubt, to be a serious force 
in disorganization. But other demorali^g influences in the 
present-day taxi-dance hall cx)uld be eliminated or greatly 
reduced by vigorous and sincere supervision. Questionable 
conduct in the hall, the presence of the conspicuously im- 

^ See pp. 256-61. * See pp. 42-48. 
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moral girls and others indorsing demoralmng patterns of 
Ufe, and the attendance of patrons whose influence is obvi- 
ously bad could easily be eliminated. Positive social case 
work with each taxi-dancer through investigation of the 
past conduct and family backgrounds of each applicant, 
continued surveillance of the taxi-dancer’s association with 
patrons outside the hall, aggressive job-finding for girls who 
can no longer succeed in a wholesome way in the taxi-dance 
hall, and a unified insistence by proprietors that the girl 
not be allowed to follow indefinitely the retrogressive life 
of the dance-hall world would do much to obviate the insti- 
tution’s deleterious influence. 

In the possibility for social work is the hopeful side of 
the picture of the taxi-dance hall. For, in this institution, 
the fact that all the women are employees gives an oppor- 
tunity for supervision of the feminine part of the dance-hall 
population not found in other types of establishments. 
Contrasted with the large dance palace, for instance, where 
the anonymity of both men and women patrons makes effec- 
tive control over conduct difficult and uncertain, the oppor- 
tunity in the taxi-dance hall to prevent much illicit conduct 
through a rigorous supervision of every taxi-dancer affords 
a baas for optimism. Unfortimately this possibility has not 
been tested by experience. Public opinion has not been mo- 
bilized as yet to demand effective supervision, and the pres- 
ent proprietors have not seen fit to provide it voluntarily. 

It is significant that Professor Arthur L. Swift, of Union 
Theological Seminary, who has been interested for some 
years in the problem of the intelligent control of commer- 
cialized dance halls, believes that there are valid reasons for 
the existence at present of the taxi-dance hall and that there 
is a possibility for regeneration through social regulation. 
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WMe it is true that the possibilities of social harm are greatest in 
these halls [taxi-dance halls], the writer sees no adequate reason why 
this type of haH should be singled out for abolition rather than, with 
the others, be subjected to regulation. His investigations show that 
certain of these halls are worse and certain of them are better than 
the average of all halls investigated The proprietor who in- 

sists that his girls be of good character morally and who insists upon 
the observation of decent standards can successfully operate a closed 
hall [taxi-dance hall]. This is proven in the case of one such hall in- 
vestigated 

.... The closed hall serves certain valid social ends. It provides 
a way by which the socially ill-adapted youth may adapt himself to 
the social customs of the group to which he rightfully belongs. And it 
provides for certain men, in the absence of women of their own race, 
opportunity for social intercourse with the opposite sex without neces- 
sarily involving them in immoral relations.* 

Ultimately the solution to tlie taxi-dance hall problem 
must come through meeting more wholesomely the special 
recreational and social needs of each group of patrons. Even 
with the very best supervision, the taxi-dance hall can never 
be entirely satisfactory as a substitute for normal social life. 
For both taxi-dancers and patrons the institution, even with 
the best of supervision, can never be entirely free from moral 
danger and from the hazards involved in promiscuous ac- 
quaintanceships. The situation presents a challenge to the 
best social planning of which we are capable. Sociologists 
no doubt should have some valuable suggestions to make. 
But in Ihe end the problems presented by the taxi-dance 
hall, if they are to be solved, must be met through the col- 
lective thought of our best ‘^sodal engineers.^^ Whether 
these in<hviduals be classified technically as social workers, 
educators, dergjnnen, business men, editors, police officials, 

^ Artiiur L. Swift, The Dance Hall; a Problem of Social Control (Columbia 
University M.A. th^, 1925)? PP- 4 i"' 42 - 
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jurists, psychiatrists, or city planners, the solutions must 
arise through the co-operative planning of our civic leaders. 
Thus will require the unlimited confidence and the generous 
financial support of the community. It will also necessitate 
^stematic planning by these leaders and— in addition — 
scientific efforts from time to time to measure the results 
of the programs and the institutions created to meet the 
patrons’ needs. In the last analysis it is only by satisfying 
more wholesomely the legitimate desires of the men them- 
selves that the taxi-dance hall problem will be met. 
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